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ADVERTISEMENT. 

‘"'HE  Character  of  Dr  Cullen’s  Firfl 


Lines  of  the  Practice  of  P by  fie  is  iuf- 
ficiently  eftabliihed  ; and  its  intrinfic  value 
has  been  long  acknowledged  by  practition- 
ers of  every  denomination. 

The  original  intention  of  this  work  was 
to  ferve  as  a text-book  or  bafis  for  the  in- 
genious and  experienced  Author’s  LeCtures 
in  the  Practical  Chair  of  the  Univerfity  of 
Edinburgh.  But,  as  the  Author  is  now 
deceaied,  and  the  book  is  fought  after  with 
avidity  by  ftudents,  who  can  no  longer 
have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  Doc- 
tor’s explanatory  obfervations,  Notes  ex- 


plaining 


( vi  ) 

plaining  abftrufe  points,  and  accommodat- 
ing young  practitioners  with  the  formulae 
and  dofesof  medicine,  which  are  mention- 
ed in  the  text  only  in  general  terms,  have 
been  added  to  this  edition. 

A ftridt  attention  has  been  paid  to  prin 
the  Author’s  Text  verbatim  from  the  lafb 
edition  published  before  his  death. 
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TIIE  AUTHORS 

preface 

TO  THE  LAST  EDITION  PUBLISHED  BEFORE  HIS 

DEATH. 

• .11..  k . . \l  V 

r 

fW-iO  deliver  a Syftem  of  the  Doctrines  and 
-2-  Rules  proper  for  directing  the  Practice  of 
Phyfic,  is  an  undertaking  that  appears  to  me  to 
be  attended  with  great  difficulty  ; and.  after  an 
experience  of  more  than  forty  years  in  that 
practice,  as  well  as  after  much  reading  and  re- 
flection, it  was  with  great  diffidence  that  I ever 
entered  upon  fuch  a work,  it  was,  however, 
what  leemed  to  be  my  duty  as  a Pro  tenor  that  in- 
duced me  to  make  the  attempt;  and  I was  engag- 
ed in  it  by  the  fame  fentiments  that  the  illuftrious 
Vol.  I.  A Dr 
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Dr  Boerhaave  has  exprefled  in  the  following 
paffage  of  the  Preface  to  his  inftitutions : Simul 

eriim  doccndo  admotus  eram  fcnji , propriorum  cogi - 
tatorum  explications  doceniem  plus  projicere , quam 
Ji  opus  ab  alio  confcriptum  inter pretari  fufcipit. 
Sua  quippe  cptime  intelligit , fua  cuiqne  prae  caete - 
ris  placent , unde  clarior  fere  dodrina , atque  ani- 
mat a plerumque  Jequitur  oratio . ^3/  vero  fenfa 

altcrius  exponit , infelicius  faepcnumcro  cadem  affe- 
quitur  ; quumque  fuo  quifque  fenju  abundat , multa 
refutanda  frequenter  invenit , graven  fr lift r a 

laborem  aggravate  minufque  incitata  dictione  utitur. 
It  is  well  known,  that  a Text-book  is  not  only 
extremely  ufeful,  but  neceflary  to  fudents  who 
are  to  hear  Le&ures  ; And  from  the  fame  con- 
federations that  moved  Dr  Boerhaave,  I alfo 
wilhed  to  have  one  for  myfelf ; while,  at  the 
fame  time,  from  fome  peculiar  circumftances  in 
ray  ftuation,  1 had  fome  additional  inducements 
to  undertake  fuch  a work. 

Before  I was  eftablifned  as  a Profefbr  of  the 
Practice  of  Phyfc  in  this  Univerf ty,  I had  been 
employed  in  giving  Clinical  Lectures  in  the 
Royal  Infirmary ; and  upon  that  occafion  had 
delivered 5 what,  in  my  own  opinion,  feemed 

mod 
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•rnoft  jufl  with  regard  to  both  the  nature  and  the 
cure  of  the  difeafes  of  which  l had  occaficn  to 
‘treat.  But  I foon  found  that  my  doctrines  were 
taken  notice  of  as  new,  and  peculiar  to  myfelf; 
and  were  accordingly  feverely  criticifed  by  thofe 
who,  having  long  before  been  trained  up  in  the 
fyftem  of  Boerhaave,  had  continued  to  think 
that  that  fyftem  neither  required  any  change, 
nor  admitted  of  any  amendment.  I found,  at 
the  fame  time,  that  my  doctrines  were  frequent- 
ly criticifed  by  perfons  who  eitner  had  net  been 
informed  of  them  correctly,  or  who  feemed  not 
to  underhand  them  fully  ; and -therefore,  as  foon 
as  I was  employed  to  teach  a more  complete 
.fyftem  of  the  Practice  of  Phyfic,  1 judged  it  ne- 
ceftary  to  publifh  a Text  book,  not  only  for  the 
benefit  of  my  hearers,  but  that  l might  alfo  have 
an  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  opinion  of  the 
•Public  more  at  large,  and  thereby  be  enabled 
either  to  vindicate  my  doctrines,  or  be  taught 


'to  correct  them.  Thefe  were  the  motives  for 
-my  attempting  the  Volumes  I formerly  publifii- 
ed  ; and  now,  from  many  years  experience  of 
their  utility  to  my  hearers,  as  well  as  from  the 
favourable  reception  they  have  met  with  from 
the  1 ublic,  I am  induced  to  give  a new  edition 


A 


of 
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of  this  Work,  not  only  a 3 I hope,  more  correct 
in  manv  parts,  but  alfo  more  complete  and  com- 
prehen  five  in  its  general  extent. 


At  the  firft  publication  of  this  Work,  it  was 
intended  chiefly  for  the  ure  of  thofe  Gentlemen 
who  attended  my  Lectures  \ although,  e'. 
then,  for  the  reafons  1 have  mentioned,  it  was 
rendered  more  full  than  i ext-books  commonly 
are  ; and,  in  the  repeated  editions  I have  fince 
had  occaf.on  to  give,  I have  been  constantly  en- 
deavouring to  render  it  more  full  and  compre- 
henfive.  In  thefe  refpeas,  1 hope  the  prefent 
Edition  will  appear  to  be  rendered  more  fit  for 
general  ufe,  and  better  calculated  to  afford  fa- 
tisfadion  to  all  thofe  who  think  they  may  ftill 
receive  any  inflruaion  from  reading  on  this  fob- 


ject. 


While  1 thus  deliver  my  Work  m its  new 
nore  improved  (fate,  with  the  hopes  that  it  may 
,e  of  ufe' to  others  as  well  as  to  thofe  who  hear 
ny  Lectures,  I muft  at  the  fame  time  obferve, 
hat  it  prefents  a fyftem  which  is  in  many  re- 
peats new  ; and  therefore  I apprehend  it  to  be 

lot  only  proper,  but  neceffary,  that  I flioula  ex* 

plain 
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plain  here  upon  what  grounds,  and  from  what 
confiderations,  this  has  been  attempted. 

• it 

In  the  fir  ft  place,  I apprehend  that,  in  every 
branch  of  fcience  with  refpect  to  which  new 
fads  are  daily  acquired,  and  thefe  confequently 
giving  occafion  to  new  refledions,  which  corred 
the  principles  formerly  adopted,  it  is  neceffary, 
from  time  to  time,  to  reform  and  renetv  the 
whole  fyftem,  with  all  the  additions  and  amend- 
ments which  it  has  received  and  is  then  capable 
of.  That  at  prefent  this  is  requifite  with  regard 
to  the  fcience  of  Medicine,  will,  I believe,  rea- 
dily occur  to  every  perfon  who  at  all  thinks  for 
himfelf,  and  is  acquainted  with  the  Syftems 
which  have  hitherto  prevailed.  While,  there- 
fore, I attempt  this,  I think  it  may  be  allow- 
able, and  upon  this  occafion  even  proper,  that  I 
fhould  offer  fome  remarks  on  the  principal  Syf- 
tems of  Medicine  which  have  of  late  prevailed 
in  Europe,  and  that  I lhould  take  notice  of  the 
prefent  ftate  of  Phyfic  as  it  is  influenced  by 
thefe.  Such  remarks,  I hope,  may  be  of  fome 
ufe  to  thofe  who  attempt  to  improve  their  know- 
ledge by  the  reading  of  books. 

A 3 
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Whether  the  Practice  of  Phyfic  fhould  acf- 
mit  of  reafoning,  or  be  entirely  re  fled  upon  ex- 
perience, has  long  been,  and  may  flill  be,  a mat- 
ter of  difpute.  1 fiiaii  not,  however,  at  prefent,- 
enter  upon  the  difcuffion  of  this  \ becaufe  1 can 
venture  to  afiert,  that,  at  almolt  all  times,  the 
pra&ice  has  been,  and  dill  is,  with  every  per- 
fon,  founded  more  or  lefs  upon  certain  princi- 
ples edablifhcd  by  reafoning  : And  therefore,  in 
attempting  to  offer  fome  view  of  the  prefent 
date  of  Phyfic,  1 mud  give  an  account  of  thofe 
fydems  of  the  principles  of  the  fcience  which- 
have  lately  prevailed,  or  may  be  fuppofed  dill 
to  prevail  in  Europe. 

W hen,  after  many  ages  of  darknefs,  which- 
had  dedroyed  almofl  the  whole  of  antient  lite- 
rature, learning  was  again  redored  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  ; fo,  from  caufes  * which  are 

well 

* At  this  period  the  medical  knowledge  of  Europe  was 
chiefly,  and,  indeed,  foldy,  fuch  as  had  been  derived  from 
the  Arabians.  At  the  conqutfl  of  Conftantinople  by  the 
Turks,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  feveral 
of  the  Greeks  fied  into  Italy,  and  the  people  cf  Europe, 
communicating  with  them,  found  them  to  be  intelligent, 

and 
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ivell  known,  it  was  the  fyftem  of  Galen  alone 
that  the  Phyficians  of  thofe  days  became  ac- 
quainted with ; and  during  the  courfe  of  the 
fixteenth  century,  the  ftudy  of  Phyficians  was 
almoft  folely  employed  in  explaining  and  con- 
firming that  fyftem.  Early,  indeed,  in  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  the  noted  Paracelfus  * had  laid 

A 4 the 

and  fome  of  them  even  learned  men  : The  Europeans 
were  thence  led  to  ftudy  the  Greek  language,  in  order  to 
read  the  valuable  books  which  thefe  fugitives  had  fomuch 
extolled  ; and  among  other  works,  thofe  of  Galen  parti- 
cularly attratfed  the  notice  of  the  phyficians,  which,  to 
their  great  aftonifhment,  contained  all  the  medical  know- 
ledge that  had  been  attributed  to  the  Arabians.  To 
the  Greek  writers,  therefore,  the  phyficians  of  thofe 
times  clofely  applied  their  attention,  thinking  thefe  books 
the  only  true  fountains  of  medical  knowledge  ; and  thus 
it  was  that  the  Galenical  doftrines  became  prevalent  all 
over  Europe. 

* 

* The  remarkable  circumftances  in  the  life  of  Aureo- 
his  Philippus  Theophraftus  Bombaftus  Paracelfus  de  Ho- 
henheim,  as  he  called  himfelf,  are  too  numerous  for  infer- 
tion  in  the  nariow  limits  allotted  to  thefe  notes.  He  was 
born  at  the  village  of  Einfidlen,  about  2 German  miles  from 
Zurick,  in  the  year  1493.  At  3 years  old  he  was  made  an 
tunuch  by  an  accident.  He  travelled  all  over  the  continent 

of 
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the  foundation  of  a Chemical  Syftem  which  was 
in  direct  oppoftion  to  that  of  Galen  ; ahd,  by 
the  efficacy  of  the  medicines  employed  by  Pa- 
racelfus  and  his  followers,  their  fyftem  came  to 
be  received  by  many : But  the  fyftem  at  ic  Phyfi- 
cians  continued  to  be  chiefly  Galenilf  s,  and  kept 
poflfeffion  of  the  Schools  till  the  middle  of  the 
feventeenth  century.  It  is  not,  however,  necef- 

fary 

of  Europe,  obtaining  knowledge  in  chemiftry  and  phyfic, 
and  then  travelled  about  the  country  p radii  fin  g what  he 
had  learned.  His  chief  remedies  were  opium  and  mer- 
cury, and  his  great  fuccels  increafed  his,  celebrity.  He 
cured  the  famous  printer  Frobenius  of  Bafil  of  an  inve- 
terate difeafe  ; this  cure  brought  him  acquainted  with 
Erafmus,  and  made  him  known  to  the  magiftracy  of  Ba- 
fil, who  elected  him  Profelfor  in  1527.  He  lectured  two 
hours  every  day.  While  feated.  in  his  chair,  he  burnt, 
with  great  folemnity,  the  writings  of  Galen  and  Avicen- 
na; and  declared  to  his  audience,  that  if  God  would  not 
impart  the  fecrets  of  phyfic,  it  was  net  only  allowable, 
but  even  jultifiable  to  confult  the  devil.  He  foon  left  Bal'd, 
and  continued  rambling  about  the  country,  generally  in- 
toxicated, and  never  changing  his  clothes,  or  even  going 
to  bed.  He  died  after  an  illnefs  of  a few  days,  in  an  inn 
at  Saltfburg,  in  1541,  in  his  forty-eighth  year,  though  he 
had  promifed  himfelf  that,  by  the  ufe  of  his  elixir,  he 
ihould  live  to  the  age  of  Methufalem. 


• » 
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fary  here  to  enter  Into  any  further  detail  refpec- 
sing  the  fate  of  thole  two  oppofite  feels ; for 
the  only  clrcumllance  concerning  them,  which 
I would  wifli  at  prefent  to  point  out,  is,  that  in 
the  writings  of  both,  the  explanations  they  fe- 
verally  attempted  to  give  of  the  phenomena  of 
health  or  ficknefs,  turned  very  entirely  upon  the 
(late  of  the  fluids  of  the  body. 

Such  was  the  Hate  of  the  fcience  of  Phyfic 
till  about  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century,, 
when  the  circulation  of  the  blood  came  to  be 
generally  known  and  admitted  ; and  when  this, 
together  with  the  difcovery  of  the  receptacle  of 
the  chyle,  and  of  the  thoracic  duel,  finally  ex- 
ploded the  Galenic  fyltem.  About  the  fame 
period,  a confiderable  revolution  had  taken  place 
in  the  fyflem  of  Natural  Philofophy.  In  the 
courfe  of  the  feventeenth  century,  Galileo  had 
introduced  mathematical  reafoning ; and  Lord 
Bacon  having  propofed  the  method  of  induction, 
had  thereby  excited  a difpofltion  to  obferve 
fadls,  and  to  make  experiments.  Thefe  new 
modes  of  philofophiflng,  it  might  be  luppofed, 
would  foon  have  had  fome  influence  on  the  (late 
of  medicine  \ but  the  progrefs  of  this  was  flow. 

The 
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The  knowledge  of  the  circulation  did  indeed 
neceffarily  lead  to  the  confideration  as  well  as  to 
a clearer  view  of  the  Organic  Syftem  in  animal 
bodies  ; which  again  led  to  the  application  of 
the  mechanical  philofophy  towards  explaining 
the  phenomena  of  the  animal  economy ; and  it 
was  applied  accordingly,  and  continued,  till  ve- 
ry lately,  to  be  the  fafhionable  mode  of  reafon- 
ing  on  the  fubje£t.  Such  reafoning,  indeed, 
mull  ftill  in  feveral  refpe&s  continue  to  be  ap- 
plied : But  it  would  be  eafy  to  fhow,  that  it 
neither  could,  nor  ever  can  be,  applied  to  any 
great  extent  in  explaining  the  animal  oeconomy  ; 
and  we  mud  therefore  look  for  other  circum- 
ftances  which  had  a greater  fhare  in  modelling 
the  Syftem  of  Phyfic. 

With  this  view  it  may  be  remarked,  that, 
till  the  period  juft  now  mentioned,  every  phy- 
fician,  whether  Galenift  or  Chemift,  had  been 
fo  much  accuftomed  to  confider  the  itate  and 
condition  of  the  fluids,  both  as  the  caufe  of  dif* 
eafe,  and  as  the  foundation  for  explaining  the 
operation  of  medicines,  that  what  we  may  term 
an  Humoral  Pathology  ftill  continued  to 
make  a great  part  of  every  fyftem.  In  thefe 


circum- 
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circumftances  it  was  foon  perceived,  that  che- 
miftry  promifed  a much  better  explanation  than 
the  Galenic  or  Ariflotelian  philofophy  had 
done  ; and,  therefore,  while  the  latter  was  en- 
tirely laid  afide,  a chemical  reafoning  was  every 
where  received.  Lord  Bacon,  with  his  ulual 
fagacity,  had  early  obferved,  that  chemiftry  pro- 
mifed  a greater  number  of  fa&s,  and  he  there- 
by gave  it  credit  -r  whilft  the  Corpufcularian 
philofophy,  reflored  by  Gaffendi,  readily  united 
with  the  reafonings  of  the  chemifts ; and  the 
philofophy  of  Des  Cartes  readily  united  with 
both.  From  all  thefe  circumftances,  an  rlumo- 
ral,  and  chiefly  a Chemical  Pathology,  came  to 
prevail  very  much  till  the  end  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury ; and  has  indeed  continued  to  have  a great 
lhare  in  our  l’yftems  down  to  the  prelent  time. 

It  is  proper  now,  however,  to  obferve,  that 
about  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  when 
every  part  of  fcience  came  to  be  on  a more  im- 
proved and  correct  footing,  there  appeared  in  the 
writings  of  Stahl,  of  Hoffman,  and  of  Boer- 
Haave,  three  new,  and  confiderably  different, 
Syftems  of  Phyfic  ; which  have  ever  fince  had  a 
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great  fhare  in  directing  the  practice  of  it.  In  or- 
der, therefore,  to  give  a nearer  view  of  the  pre- 
fent  ft  ate  of  Phyfic,  I (hall  offer  fome  remarks 
upon  thefe  different  fyftems  ; endeavouring  to 
point  out  the  advantages  as  well  as  the  difadvan- 
tages  of  each,  and  how  far  they  ftill  prevail ; or, 
according  to  my  judgement,  deferve  to  do  fo. 


I shall  begin  with  confidering  that  of  Dr 
Stahl,  which  I think  appeared  firft,  and  for  a 
long  time  after  was  the  prevailing  fyftem  in  Ger- 
many. 

The  chief  and  leading  principle  of  this  fyftem 
is,  that  the  rational  foul  of  man  governs  the 
whole  oeconomy  of  his  body.  At  all  times, 
Phyftcians  have  obferved,  that  the  animal  oeco- 
nomy has  in  itfelf  a power  or  condition,  by 
which,  in  many  inftances,  it  refills  the  injuries 
which  threaten  it  ; and  by  which  it  alfo,  on  many 
occafions,  corre&s  or  removes  the  diforders  in- 
duced, or  arifing  in  it.  This  power,  Phyftcians 
very  antiently  attributed,  under  a vague  idea, 
to  an  agent  in  the  fyftem,  which  they  called 
nature  ; and  the  language  of  a vis  confervatrix 
et  medic  air  ix  naturae , has  continued  in  the  fchools 

of 
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of  medicine  from  the  moil  antient  times  to  the 
prefent. 

Dr.  Stahl  has  explicitly  founded  his  fyftem 
on  the  fuppofition,  that  the  power  of  nature,  fo 
much  talked  of,  is  entirely  in  the  rational  foul. 
He  fuppofes,  that,  upon  many  occafions,  the 
foul  acts  independently  of  the  hate  of  the  body ; 
and  that,  without  any  phyfical  neceffity  arifing 
from  that  date,  the  foul,  purely  in  confequence 
of  its  intelligence,  perceiving  the  tendency  of 
noxious  powers  threatening,  or  of  diforders  any- 
vife  arifing  in  the  fyftem,  immediately  excites 
fuch  motions  in  the  body  as  are  fuited  to  obviate 
the  hurtful  or  pernicious  confequences  which 
might  otherwife  take  place.  Many  of  my  read- 
ers may  think  it  was  hardly  neceifary  for  me  to 
take  notice  of  a fyftem  founded  upon  fo  fanciful 
an  hypothefis : But  there  is  often  fo  much  feem- 
ing  appearance  of  intelligence  and  defign  in  the 
operations  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  that  many 
eminent  perfons,  as  Perrault  in  France,  Nichols 
and  Mead  in  England,  Porterfield  and  Simfon 
in  Scotland,  and  Gaubius  in  Holland,  have  ve- 
ry much  countenanced  the  fame  opinion,  and  it 
is  therefore  certainly  entitled  to  fome  regard.  It 
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h not,  however,  necefTary  for  me  here  to  enter 
into  any  refutation  of  it.  Dr  Hoffman  has  done 
this  fully,  in  his  Comnientariu s de  differentia  inter 
Hoffmanni  dodlrinam  medico  mechanicam  et  G.  E. 
Stahlii  medico  organic  am  ; and  both  Boerhaave 
and  Haller,  though  no  favourers  of  materialifm, 
have  maintained  a do&rine  very  oppofite  to  that 
of  Stahl. 

In  my  Phyfiology  I have  offered  fome  argu- 
ments againfl  the  fame  ; and  I {hall  only  add 
now,  that  whoever  confiders  what  has  been 
faid  by  Dr  Nichols  in  his  Oratio  de  Anima  Me- 
dica , and  by  Dr  Gaubius  in  fome  parts . of  his 
Pathology,  muft  perceive,  that  the  admitting  of 
fuch  a capricious  government  of  the  animal  oe« 
conomy,  as  thefe  authors  in  fome  inftances  fup- 
pofe,  would  at  once  lead  us  to  rejeft  all  th  e phy- 
fical  and  mechanical  reafoning  we  might  employ 
concerning  the  human  body.  Dr  Stahl  himfelf 
feems  to  have  been  aware  of  this ; and  there- 
fore, in  his  Preface  to  Juncker’s  ConfpeCtus  The - 
rapsim  Speciality  has  acknowledged,  that  his  ge- 
neral principle  was  not  at  all  necefTary  ; which 
is  in  effeft  faying  that  it  is  not  compatible  with 
any  fyftein  of  principles  that  ought  to  govern 
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our  practice.  Upon  this  footing,  I might  have 
at  once  rejected  the  Stahlian  principle  : but  it  is 
even  dangerous  to  bring  any  fuch  principle  into 
view  ; for,  after  all  Dr  Stahl  had  faid  in  the 
paffage  juft  now  referred  to,  1 find,  that,  in  the 
whole  of  their  practice,  both  he  and  his  follow- 
ers have  been  very  much  governed  by  their  ge- 
neral principle.  Trading  much  to  the  conftant 
attention  and  wifdom  of  nature,  they  have  pro- 
pofed  the  Art  of  curing  by  expedation ; have 
therefore,  for  the  mod  part,  propofed  only  very 
inert  and  frivolous  remedies;  have  zealoufly  op- 
pofed  the  ufe  of  fome  of  the  mod  efficacious, 
fuch  as  opium  and  the  Peruvian  bark  ; and  are 
extremely  referved  in  the  ufe  of  general  reme- 
dies, fuch  as  bleeding,  vomiting,  &c. 

Although  thefe  remarks,  upon  a fydem 
which  may  now  be  confidered  as  exploded  or 
neglected,  may  feem  fuperduous ; I have  been 
willing  to  give  thefe  dridures  on  the  Stahlian 
fydem,  that  I might  carry  my  remarks  a little 
rarther,  and  take  this  opportunity  of  obferving, 
that,  in  whatever  manner  we  may  explain  what 
have  been  called  the  operations  of  nature,  it 
appears  to  me,  that  the  general  dodrine  of 
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Ixjiure  curing  difeafes , the  fo  much  vaunted  Hip* 
poc  ratio  method  of  curing,  has  often  had  a very 
baneful  influence  on  the  practice  of  phyfic  ; as 
either  leading  phyficians  into,  or  continuing 
them  in,  a weak  and  feeble  practice  \ and  at  the 
fame  time  fuoerfeding  or  difcouraging  all  the  at- 
tempts of  art.  Dr  Huxham  has  properly  obfer- 
ved,  that  even  in  the  hands  of  Sydenham  it  had 
this  effect.  Although  it  may  fometimes  avoid 
the  mifchiefs  of  bold  and  rafh  practitioners,  yet 
it  certainly  produces  that  caution  and  timidity 
which  have  ever  oppofed  the  introduction  of 
new  and  efficacious  remedies.  The  oppofition 
to  chemical  medicines  in  the  fixteenth  and  fe- 
v-ent-eemh  centuries,  and  the  noted  condemna- 
tion of  Antimony  by  the  Medical  Faculty  of 
Paris,  are  to  be  attributed  chiefly  to  thofe  preju- 
dices, which  the  phyficians  of  France  did  not 
entirely  get  the  better  of  for  near  an  hundred 
years  after.  We  may  take  notice  of  the  referve 
it  produced  in  Boerhaave,  with  refpeCt  to  the  ufe 
of  the  Peruvian  Bark.  We  have  had  lately  pu- 
blifhed,  under  the  title  of  Conftitutiones  Epide- 
mic# > notes  of  the  particular  practice  of  the  late 
Baron  Van  Swieten  ; upon  which  the  editor 
very  properly  obferves,  I hat  the  ufe  of  the 
* bark, 
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bark,  in  intermitting  fevers,  appears  very  rarely 
;in  that  practice  ; and  we  know  very  well  where 
Van  Swieten  learned  that  refer-ve. 

I might  go  farther,  and  fhew  how  much  the 
attention  to  the  Autocratcia , allowed  of,  in  one 
fhape  or  other,  by  every  fed,  has  corrupted  the 
pradice  among  all  phyficians,  from  Hippocrates 
to  Stahl.  It  mult,  however,  be  fufficiently  ob- 
vious, and  I fhall  conclude  the  fubjed  with  ob- 
ferving,  that  although  the  vis  medicatrix  natures, 
mull  unavoidably  be  received  as  a fad ; yet, 
wherever  it  is  admitted,  it  throws  an  obfeurity 
upon  our  fyftem ; and  it  is  only  where  the  im- 
portance of  our  art  is  very  manifeft  and  confi- 
derable,  that  we  ought  to  admit  of  it  in  prac- 
tice. 

To  finifh  our  remarks  upon  the  Stahlian  Syf. 
tem,  I fhall  fhortly  obferve,  that  it  did  not  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  Autocrateia , but  aifo  fup- 
pofed  a (late  of  the  body  and  difeafes,  that  ad- 
mitted of  remedies,  which,  under  the  power  and 
diredion  of  the  foul,  aded  upon  the  organiza- 
tion and  matter  of  the  body,  fo  as  to  cure  its 
difeafes.  Upon  this  footing,  the  Stahlian  pa- 
h B thology 
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thology  turned  entirely  upon  Plethora  and 
Cacochymy.  It  was  with  refped  to  the  former 
that  they  efpecially  applied  their  do&rine  of  the 
Auiocrateia  in  a very  fanatical  manner ; and, 
with  refpedt  to  the  latter,  they  have  been  invol- 
ved in  a humoral  pathology  as  much  as  the 
fyllematic  phyficians  who  had  gone  before  them, 
and  with  a theory  fo  incorrect  as  not  to  merit 
now  the  fmalleft  attention.  After  all,  I ought 
not  to  difmifs  the  confideration  of  the  Stahlian 
Syftem,  without  remarking,  that  as  the  follow- 
ers of  this  fyflem  were  very  intent  upon  obferv- 
incr  the  method  of  nature,  fo  they  were  very  at- 

O 

tentive  in  obferving  the  phenomena  of  difeafes, 
and  have  given  us  in  their  writings  many  facts 
not  to  be  found  elfewhere. 

While  the  doctrines  of  Stahl  were  prevail- 
ing in  the  Univerfity  of  Halle,  Dr  Hoffman  *,  a 

profeffor 

* Frederick  Hoffman  was  born  at  Hall,  in  the  year 
1660.  He  graduated  in  phytic  in  1681,  was  made  pro- 
feffor  of  pbyfic  there  in  1793?  and  filled  that  chair  till  his 
death  in  1742.  A very  remarkable  circumftance  of  his 
life  is,  that  he  never  took  fees  from  his  patients,  but  was 
content  with  his  ftipend.  He  was  in  high  repute  as  a 
praaitioner,  and  curing  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  and 
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.profeffor  in  the  fame  univerfity,  propofed  a fyf- 
tem  that  was  very  different.  He  received  into 
his  fyftem  a great  deal  of  the  mechanical,  Car- 
tefian,  and  chemical  do&rines  of  the  fyftems 
which  had  appeared  before  : But,  with  refpe£t 
to  thefe,  it  is  of  no  confequence  to  obferve  in 
what  manner  he  modified  the  do&rines  of  his 
predeceffors,  as  his  improvements  in  thefe  re- 
fnedls  were  nowife  confiderable,  and  no  part 

.-i 

of  them  now  remain;  and  the  real  value  of 
his  works,  beyond  what  I am  juft  now  going  to 
mention,  refts  entirely  on  the  many  fafts  they 

contain.  The  merit  of  Dr  Hoffman  and  of  his 

» 

work  is,  that  he  made,  or  rather  fuggefted,  an 
addition  to  the  fyftem,  which  highly  deferves 
our  attention.  Of  this  I cannot  give  a clearer 
account  than  by  giving  it  in  the  author’s  own 
words.  In  his  Medicina  Rationale  Syjtematica 
Tom.  III.  § i . chap.  4.  he  has  given  his  Genca- 
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Emprefs,  and  Frederick  I.  of  Pruffia  of  inveterate  dif- 
eafes,  greatly  increaied  his  reputation.  His  works  are 
collected  in  fix  volumes  folio,  publiflied  at  different  times 
from  1748  to  1754.  They  abound  with  many  ufeful 
practical  directions ; but  at  the  fame  time  contain  many 
frivolous  remarks,  and  an  abundance  of  conjectural 
theory. 
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logia  morborum  ex  turbato  folidorum  et  Jluidorum 
mcchanifmo : and  in  the  47th  and  laft  paragraph  of 
this  chapter,  he  fums  up  hisdo&rine  in  the  follow- 
ing words:  Ex  hifceautem  omnibus  uberius  hadenus 
excujjis , perquam  dilucide  apparere , arbitror  quod 
Joins  spasmus  et  fimplex  atonia,  aquabilem , //• 
berum , ac  proportionatum  fanguinis  omnifque  gene- 
ris jluidorum  motum , quibus  excretionum  fucccjiis 
et  integritas  fundionum  animi  et  corporis  proximo 
n'ltitur , turbando  ac  pervertendo , univerfam  vitalem 
eeconomiam  fubruant  ac  dejlruant ; atque  bine  uni- 
njerfa  pathologia  longe  redius  atque  facilius  ex 

VITIO  MOTUUM  MICROS  MI  CORUM  IN  SOLIDIS, 
quam  EX  VARUS  AFFECTIONIBUS  vitiosorum 
humorum,  dediici  atque  explicari  pojjit,  adeoque 
omnis  generis  agritu  dines  interna,  ad  prater* 
naturales  generis  nervosi  affectiones 

. V . 

fint  referenda . Etenim  lafis  quocunque  modo , vel 
nervis  per  corpus  difeurrentibus , vel  membranofis 
quibufvis  nervofis  partibus , illico  motuum  anomalies, 
modo  lev i ores,  modo  gr  aviores , fubfequuntur.  Dc- 
inde  attenta  obfervaiio  dccet,  motus  quofvis  mor - 
bofos  principaliter  fedem  figcre  et  tyrannidem  ex- 
creere  in  nervtjis  corporis  partibus , cujus  generis 
prater  omnes  canales,  qui  fyjfaltico  et  diajtaltico 
Tnotu  pollentes,  conientos  fuccos  tradunt,  univerfum 
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tiimirum  intejiinorum  et  ventriculi  ab  cefophago  ad 
anum  canalem , tot  uni  fyjiema  vaforum  arterioforumy 
duduum  b'itiariorum , falivalium , urinariorum  et 
fubcutaneorum , funt  quoque  membraruz  nerveo - 
mufculares  cerebri  et  medulla  fpinalis , prafcrtim 
bac,  qua  dura  mater  vocatur , organis  fenforiis  ob - 
dud  a,  nec  ?ion  tunica  ilia  ac  ligament  a,  qua  ojjci 
cingunt  artufque  firmant.  Nam  nullus  dolor , nul- 
la inflammation  nullus  fpafmus,  nulla  motus  et  fen - 
fus  impotentia,  nulla  febris  aut  humoris  illius  excre- 
tion accidit , in  qua  non  ha  partes  patiantur . Por- 
no etiam  omnes , morbos  gignunt  caufix,  opera- 

tionali fuam  potiffimam  perfciunt  in  partes  motu  et 
fenfu  pr  adit  as,  et  canales  ex  his  coagmentatos,  eo- 
rum  motum , et  cum  hoc  fluidorum  curfum , perver- 
iendo  ; itatamen , ut  ficuti  varia  indolis  funt,  fc 
etiam  varie  in  nerveas  partes  agant , iifdemque  nox - 
am  ajfricent.  Demum  omnia  quoque  eximia  vir- 
tues medicamenta , non  tarn  in  partes  fluidas,  ea- 
rum  crafin  ac  intemperiem  corrigenda,  quam  potius 
in  folidas  et  ncryofas,  earundem  motus  alterando 
ac  moderando , fuam  edunt  operational i : Be  qui- 
bus  tamen  omnibus , in  vulgar i ufque  eo  ‘ recepta 
morborum  dodrina,  altum  eft  filentium . 
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It  is  true  that  Dr  Willis  * had  laid  a founds-. 

I , 

tion  for  this  doctrine,  in  his  Pathologia  Cerebri  ei 
Nervorum  ; and  Baglivi  had  propofed  a fyftem 
of  this  kind  in  his  Specimen  de  fibra  motrici  et 
morbofa . But,  in  thefe  writers,  it  w~as  either  not 

extenfively  applied  to  difeafes,  or  was  ftill  fo  in- 
volved in  many  phyfiological  errors,  that  they 

• 

had  attracted  little  attention ; and  Dr  Hoffman 
was  the  firft  who  gave  any  tolerable  fimple  and 
dear  fyflem  on  the  fubjeft,  or  pointed  out  any 
extenfive  application  of  it  to  the  explanation  of 
difeafes. 

i . . 

Thers 

* This  illuflrious  phyfician  was  born  at  Great  Bedwln 
in  Wiltlhire  in  1621.  He  took  the  degree  of  Matter  of 
Aits  in  1642  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  made  profeffor  of 
natural  phitofophy  in  1660;  and  that  fame  year  he  took 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  His  practice  was  extenfive  and 
fuccefsful ; he  was  one  of  the  firft  members  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  London,  whither  he  removed  in  16 66;  and 
foon  made  his  name  as  illuflrious  by  his  writings,  as  he  had 
already  done  by  his  practice.  His  works  had  been  often 
printed  feparatelv ; but  they  were  not  collected  till  after  his 
death,  which  happened  on  the  11th  of  November  1675. 
One  edition  was  publifhecl  at  Geneva  in  167b,  and  anc- 
ther  at  Amtterdam  in  1682,  both  in  quarto. 
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There  can  be  no  fort  of  doubt  that  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  animal  ceconomy  in  health  and 
in  ficknefs,  can  only  be  explained  by  confider- 
ing  the  ftate  and  affeftions  of  the  primary  mov- 
ing powers  in  it.  It  is  to  me  furprifing  that 
phyficians  were  fo  long  of  perceiving  this,  and 
I think  we  are  therefore  particularly  indebted  to 
Dr  Hoffman  for  putting  us  into  the  proper  train, 
of  inveftigation  ; and  it  every  day  appears  that 
phyficians  perceive  the  neceflity  of  entering 
more  and  more  into  this  inquiry.  It  was  this, 

I think,  which  engaged  Dr  Kaaw  Boerhaave  to 
publifh  his  work  intitled  Impctum  fa-dsns ; as 
well  as  Dr  Gaubius  to  give  the  Pathology  of 
the  Solidum  vivum.  Even  the  Baron  Van  owie- 
ten  has,  upon  the  fame  view,  thought  it  necef- 
fary,  in  at  leak  one  particular,  to  make  a very 
confiderable  change  in  the  doctrine  or  his  mat- 
ter, as  he  has  done  in  his  Commentary  upon  the 
7 55th  Aphorifm.  Dr  Haller  has  advanced  this 
part  of  fcience  very  much  by  his  experiments 
on  irritability  and  fenfibility.  In  thefe  and  in 
many  other  inftances,  particularly  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Mr  Barthez  of  Montpelier,  of  fome 
progrefs  in  the  ftudy  of  the  affections  of  the 
Nervous  Syftem,  we  muff  perceive  how  much 
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we  are  indebted  to  Dr  Hoffman  for  his  fo  pro- 
perly beginning  it.  The  fubjed,  however,  is 
difficult : The  laws  of  the  Nervous  Syftem,  in 
the  vaiious  circumftances  of  the  animal  oscono- 
my,  are  by  no  means  afcertained ; and,  from 
want  of  attention  and  obfervation  with  the  view 
to  a iyftem  on  this  fubjedt,  the  bufinefs  appears 
to  many  as  an  inexplicable  my  fiery.  There  is 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that,  on  fucff  a difficult 
fubjedt,  Dr  Hoffman’s  fyflem  was  imperfedt  and 
incorrect  ; and  has  had  lefs  influence  on  the 
writings  and  pradtice  of  phyficians  fmce  his 
time  than  might  have  been  expected.  He  him- 
felf  has  not  applied  his  fundamental  dodtrine  fo 
extenfively  as  he  might  have  done ; and  he  has 
every  where  intermixed  an  Humoral  Pathology, 
as  incorredt  and  hypothetical  as  any  other. 
Though  he  differed  from  his  colleague  Dr  Stahi 
in  the  fundamental  dodtrines  of  his  fyflem,  it  is 
but  too  evident  that  he  was  very  much  infedted 
with  the  Stahlian  dodtrines  of  Plethora  and  Ca- 
cochymy,  as  may  be  obferved  throughout  the 
whole  courfe  of  his  work;  and  particularly  in 
his  chapter  De  morborum  generations  ex  nhnia  fan • 
guinis  quantitate  et  humorwn  hnpuritate. 
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But  it  is  needlefs  for  me  to  dwell  any  longer 
upon  the  fyftem  of  Hoffman : And  I am  next 
to  offer  fome  remarks  on  the  fyftem  of  Dr 
Boerhaave,  the  cotemporary  of  both  the  other 
Syftematics,  and  who,  over  all  Europe,  and  es- 
pecially in  this  part  of  the  world,  gained  higher 
reputation  than  any  others. 

Dr  Boerhaave  * was  a man  of  general  e- 

rudition ; 

* Voorhoot,  a fmall  village  about  two  miles  from  Ley- 
den, gave  birth  to  this  eminent  phyfician  on  the  laft  day 
of  the  year  1668.  He  was  educated  at  Leyden,  and 
took  his  firft  degree  in  philofophy  in  1690.  His  thefison 
this  occafion  was  a confutation  of  the  do&rines  of  Epicurus, 
Hobbes,  and  Spinofa,  in  which  he  ffiewed  great  ftrength  ot 
genius  and  argument.  Although  he  was  at  this  time  well 
qualified  to  enter  into  the  church,  which  was  his  father's 
intention,  yet  he  was  diffident  of  his  abilities,  and  chofe 
to  attend  the  lectures  of  divinity  longer.  His  patri- 
mony was  however  now  eithaufted,  and  he  fupported 
himfelf  at  the  univerfity  by  teaching  mathematics,  while 
he  profecuted  his  theological  ftudies.  This  conduct  was 
much  approved  by  the  eminent  men  both  of  the  univer- 
fity and  city,  and  procured  for  Boerhaave  the  friendfhip 
of  Mr  Vandenburg  the  burgomafter  of  Leyden.  Under 
the  patronage,  and  at  the  perfuafion  of  this  gentlemen, 
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rudition  ; and,  in  applying  to  medicine,  he  had 
carefully  fludied  the  auxiliary  branches  of  ana- 
tomy, 

Boerhaave  applied  hirnfelf  to  the  Rudy  of  phyfic  with 
great  ardor  and  indefatigable  diligence.  In  a fhort  time 
he  became  a proficient  in  anatomy,  chemiftry,  and  the 
materia  medica,  which  indeed  are  the  bafes  of  phyfic. 
Leaving  Leyden,  he  went  to  the  univerfity  of  Harderwick 
in  Guelderland,  and  there  took  his  degree  of  Do&or  of 
Phyfic  in  July  1693.  On  his  return  to  Leyden  he  ftill 
perfifted  in  his  intention  of  entering  into  the  miniitry, 
which  luckily,  for  the  fake  of  phyfic,  was  fruftrated  by 
the  following  adventure  : In  a palfage  boat  where  Boer- 
haave  was,  a difcourfe  was  accidentally  ftarted  about  the 
dodrines  of  Spinofa,  as  fu'bverfive  of  religion;  and  one 
of  the  palfengers,  with  vague  invedives  of  blind  zeal,  op- 
pofed  this  philofopher’s  pretended  mathematical  demon- 
ftration.  Boerhaave  calmly  aficed  him  if  he  had  read 
Spinofa’s  work,  which  he  had  fo  much  derided.  The  bi- 
got was  fuddenly  (truck  dumb,  and  became  fired  with  fi- 
lent  refentment.  As  foon  as  he  arrived  at  Leyden,  he 
fpread  abroad  a rumour  that  Boerhaave  was  become  a 
Spinofift.  Boerhaave  finding  thefe  prejudices  to  gain 
ground,  thought  it  more  prudent  to  purfue  the  fcience  of 
phyfic,  than  rifk  the  refuifal  of  a licence  for  the  pulpit.  He 
now  joined  the  pradice  of  phyfic  to  the  theory.  On  the 
1 8th  of  May  1701  he  commenced  his  ledures  on  the  In- 
ftitutes  of  Phyfic.  In  1709  he  was  created  Profeffor  of 
Medicine  and  Botany;  and  in  1718  he  fucceeded  Le 
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joiny,  chemiftry,  and  botany,  fo  that  he  ex^ei* 
led  in  each.  In  forming  a Syflem  of  Phyfic, 
he  feems  to  have  ftudied  diligently  all  the  feve- 
ral  writings  of  both  antient  and  modern  phyfi- 
cians  ; and,  without  prejudice  in  favour  of  any 
former  fyftems,  he  endeavoured  to  be  a candid 
and  genuine  eccledic.  Pofleffed  of  an  excel- 
lent fyftematic  genius,  he  gave  a fyftem  fuperior 
to  any  that  had  ever  before  appeared.  As  in 
the  great  extent,  and  feemingly  perfed  confif- 
tency,  of  fyftem,  he  appeared  to  improve  and 
refine  upon  every  thing  that  had  before  been 
offered ; and  as  in  his  ledures  he  explained  his 
dodrines  with  great  clearnefs  and  elegance,  he 
foon  acquired  a very  high  reputation,  and  his 
fyftem  was  more  generally  received  than  any 
former  had  been  fince  the  time  of  Galen.  Who- 
ever will  confider  the  merits  of  Dr  Boerhaave, 
and  can  compare  his  fyftem  with  that  of  former 
writers,  mult  acknowledge  that  he  was  very 

juftly 

Mort  in  the  Profefioifhip  of  Chemiftry.  In  Auguft  1722 
he  was  feized  with  the  gout,  and  was  obliged  to  refign 
his  profeftorfhips  of  Chemiftry  and  Botany  in  1729.  He 
continued  for  fonie  time  to  praflice,  but  was  at  length 
obliged  to  quit  that  alfo ; and  he  died  on  the  23d  of  Sep- 
tember 1738. 


juflly  efteemed,  and  gave  a fyftem  which  was  at 
that  time  defervedly  valued. 

But,  in  the  progrefs  of  an  inquifitive  and  in- 
duftrious  age,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
any  fyftem  fhould  laft  fo  long  as  Boerhaave’s 
has  done.  The  elaborate  Commentary  of  Van 
Swieten  on  Bcerhaave’s  fyftem  of  practice,  has 
been  only  finifhed  a few  years  ago;  and  though 
this  commentator  has  added  many  faCts,  and 
made  fome  corrections,  he  has  not,  except  in 
the  particular  mentioned  above,  made  any  im- 
provement in  the  general  fyftem.  It  is  even 
furprifing  that  Boerhaave  himfelf,  though  he 
lived  near  forty  years  after  he  had  firft  formed 
his  fyftem,  had  hardly  in  all  that  time  made  any 
Corrections  of  it,  or  additions  to  it : The  follow- 
ing is  the  moft  remarkable.  In  aphorifm  755, 
the  words  forte  et  nervofi , tam  cerebri  quam  cere - 
belli  cordi  dejlinati  inertia , did  not  appear  in  any 
edition  before  the  fourth  ; and  what  a difference 
of  fyftem  this  points  at,  every  phyfician  muff 
perceive. 

When  I firft  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  Phyfic, 
I learned  only  the  fyftem  of  Boerhaave ; and 
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even  when  I came  to  take  a Profeffor’s  chair  in 
this  Univerfity,  I found  that  fyflem  here  in  its  en- 
tire and  full  force  ; and  as  I believe  it  flill  fubfifts 
in  credit  elfewhere,  and  that  no  other  fyflem  of 
reputation  has  been  yet  offered  to  the  world,  I 
think  it  neceffary  for  me  to  point  out  particu- 
larly the  imperfections  and  deficiencies  of  the 
Boerhaavian  fyflem,  in  order  to  fhew  the  propri- 
ety and  neceffity  of  attempting  a new  one. 

To  execute  this,  however,  fo  fully  as  I might, 
would  lead  me  into  a detail  that  can  hardly  be 
admitted  of  here  ; and  I hope  it  is  not  neceffa- 
ry, as  l think,  that  every  intelligent  perfon,  who 
has  acquired  any  tolerable  knowledge  of  the 
prefent  flate  of  our  fcience,  muft,  in  many  in- 
ftances,  perceive  its  imperfections.  I fhall  there- 
fore touch  only  upon  the  great  lines  of  this 
fyflem ; and  from  the  remarks  I am  to  offer, 
trufl  that  both  the  miftakes  and  deficiencies 
which  run  through  the  whole  of  his  works  will 
appear. 

Dr  Boerhaave’s  treatife  of  the  difeafes  of 
the  fimple  folids,  has  the  appearance  of  being 
very  clear  and  confident,  and  was  certainly  con- 
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fideted  by  him  as  a fundamental  doCtrine:  But, 
in  my  apprehenfion,  it  is  neither  correct  nor 
extenfively  applicable.  Not  to  mention  the  ufe* 
lefs,  and  perhaps  erroneous,  notion  of  the  com- 
pofition  of  earth  and  gluten  j nor  his  miftake 
concerning  the  ftrudture  of  compound  mem- 
branes ; nor  his  inattention  to  the  ftate  of  the 
cellular  texture ; all  of  them  circumftances 
which  render  his  doCtrine  imperfeCt  $ I fhall  infill 
only  upon  the  whole  being  very  little  applicable 
to  the  explaining  the  phenomena  of  health  or 
ficknefs.  The  laxity  or  rigidity  of  the  fimple  fo- 
lid  does  indeed  take  place  at  the  different  periods 
of  life,  and  may  perhaps,  upon  other  occafions, 
occur,  as  the  caufe  of  difeafe : But  I prefume, 
that  the  ftate  of  the  fimple  folid  is,  upon  few 
occafions,  either  changeable  or  actually  chang- 
cd ; and  that,  in  ninety-nine  cafes  of  an  hun- 
dred, the  phenomena  attributed  to  fuch  a 
change,  do  truly  depend  on  the  ftate  of  the  fo * 
lidum  vivum;  a circumllance  which  Dr  Boer- 
haave  has  hardly  taken  notice  of  in  any  part  of 
his  works.  How  much  this  fhews  the  deficiency 
and  imperfection  of  his  fyltem  I need  not  ex- 
plain. The  learned  work  of  Dr  Gaubius,  a- 

bove  referred  to,  as  well  as  many  other  treatifes 
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of  late  authors,  point  out  fufficiently  the  defeats 
and  imperfections  of  Boerhaave  on  this  fub- 
jeCt. 

After  Dr  Boerhaave  has  confidered  the  dif- 
eafes  of  the  fohds,  he,  in  the  next  place,  at- 
tempts to  explain  the  more  fimple  difeafes  of 
the  fluids ; and  there*  indeed,  he  delivers  a 
more  correct  doCtrine  of  acid  and  alkali  than 
had  been  given  before  : But,  after  all,  he  has 
done  it  very  imperfectly*  We  have,  indeed, 
fince  his  time,  acquired  more  knowledge  upon 
the  fubjeCt  of  digeflion  ; and  fo  much  as  to 
know,  that  a great  deal  more  is  yet  neceflary  to 
enable  us  to  underhand  in  what  manner  the  a- 
nimal  fluids  are  formed  from  the  aliments  taken 
in.  And  although  Dr  Boerhaave  has  fallen  in- 
to no  confiderable  error  with  refpeCt  to  a mor- 
bid acidity  in  the  flomach,  he  could  not  pofli« 
bly  be  complete  upon  that  fubjeCt ; and  his  no- 
tion oi  the  effects  of  acidity  in  the  mafs  of  blood 
feems  to  have  been  entirely  miftaken,  and  is  in- 
deed not  confident  with  what  he  himfelf  has  de- 
livered elfewhere. 

His  doCtrine  of  alkali  is  fome  what  better 
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founded,  but  it  is  probably  carried  too  far  j 
and  the  date  of  alkalefcency  and  putrefaction, 
as  well  as  all  the  other  changes  which  can  take 
place  in  the  condition  of  animal  fluids,  are  par- 
ticulars yet  involved  in  great  obfcurity,  and  are 
therefore  ltill  fubjeCts  of  difpute. 

There  is  another  particular,  in  which  Boer- 
haave’s  doctrine  concerning  the  fluids  appears  to 
me  imperfect  and  unfatisfactory ; and  that  is, 
in  his  doCtrine  de  Glutinofa  fpontaneo.  The 
caufes  which  he  has  afiigned  for  it  are  by  no 
means  probable,  and  the  actual  exiflence  of  it 
is  feldotn  to  be  proved.  Some  of  the  proofs 
adduced  for  the  exiflence  of  the  phlegma  calidum , 
are  manifeftly  founded  on  a miftake  with  re- 
fped  to  what  has  been  called  the  inflammatory 
cruft,  (See  Van  Swieten’s  Commentary,  page 
96.)  ; and  the  many  examples  given  by  Boer- 
haave  of  a glutinofum  appearing  in  the  human 
body,  (Aph.  75.)  are  all  of  them  nothing  more 
than  inftances  of  collections  or  concretions 
found  out  of  the  courfe  of  the  circulation. 

v. 

If,  then,  we  confider  the  imperfection  of  Dr 
Boerhaave’s  doCtrine  with  refpeCt  to  the  ftate 
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and  various  condition  of  the  animal  fluids ; 
and  if  at  the  fame  time  we  reflect  how  frequent- 
ly he  and  his  followers  have  employed  the  fup- 
pofition  of  an  acrimony  or  lentor  of  the  fluids, 
as  caufes  of  difeafe,  and  for  directing  the  prac- 
tice; we  muff,  as  I apprehend,  be  fatisfied,  that 
his  fyftem  is  not  only  deficient  and  incomplete, 
but  fallacious  and  apt  to  miflead.  Although  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  the  fluids  of  the  human 
body  fufler  various  morbid  changes ; and  that 
upon  thefe,  difeafes  may  primarily  depend ; yet 
I muft  beg  leave  to  maintain,  that  the  nature 
of  thefe  changes  is  feldo'm  underftood,  and 
more  feldom  ftill  is  it  known  when  they  have 
taken  place : That  our  reafonings  concerning 
them  have  been,  for  the  molt  part,  purely  hy- 
pothetical ; have  therefore  contributed  nothing 
to  improve,  and  have  often  milled,  the  pra&ice 
of  phyfic.  In  this,  particularly,  they  have  been 
hurtful,  that  they  have  withdrawn  our  attention 
from,  and  prevented  our  ftudy  of,  the  motions 
of  the  animal  fyftem,  upon  the  ftate  of  which 
the  phenomena  of  difeafes  do  more  certainly 
and  generally  depend.  Whoever,  then,  lhall 
confider  the  almoft  total  negleft  of  the  ftate  of 
the  moving  powers  of  the  animal  body,  and  the 
Vol.  I.  C prevalence 
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prevalence  of  an  hypothetical  humoral  patholo- 
gy, fo  confpicuous  in  every  part  of  the  Boer- 
haavian  Syftem,  mull  be  convinced  of  its  very 
great  defects,  and  perceive  the  neceflity  of  at- 
tempting one  more  correct. 

After  giving  this  general  view,  it  is  not  re- 
quifite  to  enter  into  particulars : But,  I believe, 
there  are  very  few  pages  of  his  aphorifms  in 
which  there  does  not  occur  fome  error  or  de- 
fect ; although,  perhaps,  not  to  be  imputed  to 
the  fault  of  Boerhaave,  fo  much  as  to  this,  that 
fince  his  time  a great  collection  of  new  faCts 
has  been  acquired  by  obfervation  and  experi- 
ment. This,  indeed,  affords  the  beft  and  mofl 
folid  reafon  for  attempting  a new  fyftem  : For, 
when  many  new  fa£ts  have  been  acquired,  it 
becomes  requifite  that  thefe  fhould  be  incorpo- 
rated into  a fyftem,  whereby  not  only  particu- 
lar fubjeCts  may  be  improved,  but  the  whole 
may  be  rendered  more  complete,  confiftent,  and 
ufeful.  Every  fyftem,  indeed,  muft  be  valuable 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  faCts  that  it 
embraces  and  comprehends  j and  Monf.  Quef- 
ney  could  not  pay  a higher  compliment  to  the 
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fyftem  of  Boerhaave,  than  by  faying  that  it  ex- 
hibited La  medicine  colic tlive. 


But  here  it  will,  perhaps,  be  fuggefted  to 
me,  that  the  only  ufeful  work  on  the  fubjeCt  of 
Phyfic,  is  the  making  a collection  of  all  the  facts 
that  relate  to  the  art,  and  therefore  of  all  that 
experience  has  taught  us  with  refpect  to  the  cure 
of  difeafes.  I agree  entirely  in  the  opinion ; 
but  doubt  if  it  can  ever  be  properly  accomplilh- 
ed,  without  aiming  at  fome  fyftem  of  principles, 
by  a proper  induction  and  generalifation  of  faCts : 
At  lead  I am  perfuaded  that  it  can  be  done  not 
only  very  fafely,  but  molt  ufefully  in  this  way. 
This,  however  muft  be  determined  by  a trial. 

I know  that  the  late  Mr  Lieutaud  has  attempted 
a work  on  the  plan  of  collecting  faCts  without 
any  reafoning  concerning  their  caufes : And 
while  I am  endeavouring  to  give  fome  account 
of  the  prefent  date  of  Phyfic,  I cannot  difmifs 
the  fubjeCt  without  offering  fome  remarks  upon 
the  promifing  Synopfis  univerfae  medicinae , com- 
pofed  by  the  firft  phyfician  of  a learned  and  in- 
genious nation. 

In  this  work  there  are  many  faCts  and  much 
obfervation  from  the  Author’s  own  experience, 
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which  may  be  ufeful  to  thofe  who  have  others 
wife  acquired  fome  knowledge  and  difcernment  y 
but,  throughout  the  wrhole  work,  there  is  fuch 
total  want  of  method,  arrangement,  fyftem,  or 
decifion,  that,  in  my  humble  opinion,  it  can  be 
of  little  ufe,  and  may  prove  very  perplexing  to 
thofe  who  are  yet  to  learn.  The  diftin&ion  of 
the  genera  of  difeafes,  the  diftinction  of  the  fpe- 
cies  of  each,  and  often^even  that  of  the  varieties, 

I hold  to  be  a neceflary  foundation  of  every  plan 
of  Phyfic,  whether  Dogmatical  or  Empirical. 
But  very  little  of  this  diftin&ion  is  to  be  found 
in  the  work  of  Mr  Lieutaud  ; and  in  his  preface 
he  tells  us,  that  he  meant  to  negleft  fuch  arguta 
fedulitas . And  indeed  his  method  of  managing 
his  fubjeft  mud  certainly  interrupt  and  retard- 
all  methodical  nofology.  His  arrangement  of 
difeafes  is  according  to  no  affinity,  but  that  of 
the  flighted  and  uninftru&ive  kind,  the  place  of 
the  body  which  they  happen  to  affeft.  His  Ge- 
neralia  et  incerta*  fedis,  have  hardly  any  connec- 
tion at  all ; the  titles,  Rbeumatifmus , Hypochon - 
driafts , Hydrops , follow  one  another.  When 
he  does  attempt  any  general  doctrine,  it  is  not 
till  long  after  he  has  treated  of  the  widely-fcat- 

tered  particulars.  Under  each  particular  title 
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which  he  aflumes,  he  has  endeavoured  to  enu- 
merate the  whole  of  the  fymptoms  that  ever  ap- 
peared in  a difeafe  under  that  title  ; and  this 
without  aiming  at  any  diftindion  between  the 
efiential  and  accidental  fymptoms,  or  marking 
the  feveral  combinations  under  which  thefe 
fymptoms  do  for  the  mod  part  fteadily  appear. 
From  the  concurrence  of  accidental  fymptoms, 
the  variety  of  the  fame  difeafe  is  frequently  con- 
hderable,  a circumftance  neoeflfarily  perplexing 
and  diftrading  to  young  praditioners ; but  it 
Seems  ftrange  to  me,  that  an  experience  of  thir- 
ty years,  in  confiderable  pradice,  could  do  no- 
thing to  relieve  them. 

Mr  Lieutaud  has  at  the  fame  time  increas- 
ed the  confufion  that  mud  arife  from  this  want 
,of  diftindion,  by  his  confidering  as  primary 
difeafes,  what  appear  to  me  to  be  the  fymptoms* 

.effeds,  and  Sequels,  of  other  difeafes  only.  Of 
this  I think  the  JEjlus  ynorbofus , Virium  exolutio , 
Dolores,  St  a gnat  w fanguinis , Purulent ia,  Tremor, 
Pervigilium , Raucedo , Suff'ocatio,  Vomica , Empye- 
ma, Singultus , Vomitus,  Dolor  Stomachi,  Tenef- 
mus,  all  treated  of  under  feparate  titles,  are  ex- 
amples. A general  Symptomatologia  may  be  a 
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very  ufeful  work,  with  a view  to  a Syftem  of 
Pathology ; but,  with  a view  to  pra&ice  with- 
out any  Syftem,  it  muft  have  bad  effe&s,  as 
leading  only  to  a palliative  pra&ice,  and  divert- 
ing from  the  proper  efforts  towards  obtaining  a 
radical  cure.  Mr  Lieutaud,  indeed,  has  endea- 
voured to  exhibit  the  fymptoms  above  mention- 
ed as  fo  many  primary  difeafes  : But  he  has  fel- 
dom  fucceeded  in  this ; and,  in  delivering  the 
practice,  he  commonly  finds  it  r.eceffary  to  con- 
fider  them  as  fymptoms,  and  that  not  without 
fome  theory,  implied  or  expreffed,  with  refpedt 
to  their  proximate  caufes.  His  title  of  Dolores 
may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  this  ; and  from 
which  it  may  be  readily  perceived  how  far  fuch 
treatifes  can  be  really  ufefuk 

In  eftablifning  a proper  pathology,  there  is 
nothing  that  has  been  of  more  fervice  than  the 
Diffedticn  of  morbid  bodies.  Mr  Lieutaud  has 
been  much  and  moft  coqamendably  employed  in 
this  way,  and  in  this  Synopfis  he  has  endeavour- 
ed to  communicate  his  knowledge  on  the  fub- 
ie£t ; but,  in  my  humble  opinion,  he  has  fel- 
dom  done  it  in  a manner  that  can  be  ufeful.  In 
the  fame  way  that  he  has  delivered  the  fymp- 
toms 
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icms  of  difeafes  without  any  inhru&ive  arrange- 
ment ; fo,  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  appearances  af- 
ter death,  he  has  mentioned  every  morbid  ap- 
pearance that  had  ever  been  oblerved  after  the 
difeafe  of  which  he  is  then  treating  : But  thefe 
appearances  are  hrangely  huddled  together, 
without  any  notice  taken  of  thofe  which  belong 
to  one  fet  of  fymptoms  or  to  another  ; and,  with 
regard  to  the  whole,  without  any  attempt  to  dif- 
•tinguifli  between  the  caufes  of  difeafes  and  the 
caufes  of  death  ; although  the  want  of  fuch  dif- 
tin£lion  is  the  well-known  ground  of  fallacy  up- 
on this  fubjeft.  I take  for  an  example,  the  ap- 
pearances mentioned  as  having  been  obferved 
after  dropfy.  Here  morbid  appearances,  found 
in  every  part  of  the  body,  in  every  cavity  of  it, 
and  in  every  vifcus  contained  in  thefe  cavities, 
are  enumerated  ; but  which  of  thefe  morbid 
hates  are  more  frequent  or  more  rare,  and 
which  had  been  more  particularly  conne&ed 
with  the  different  caufes,  or  with  the  different 
hate  of  fymptoms  previoufly  recited,  we  are  not 
informed,  nor  has  he  enabled  us  to  difcover. 
In  fhort,  the  diffection  of  morbid  bodies  has 
been,  and  may  be,  highly  ufeful ; but  in  order 
to  be  fo,  it  muh  be  under  a different  manage- 
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ment  from  what  we  find,  either  in  this  Synop* 
fis,  or  even  in  the  Hifioria  Anatomico-medica . 

I cannot  difmifs  this  fubjeft  without  re- 
marking, that  the  diflection  of  morbid  bodies, 
is  chiefly  valuable  upon  account  of  its  leading 
us  to  difcover  the  proximate  caufes  of  difeafes : 
And  the  great  and  valuable  work  of  the  illuf- 
trious  Morgagni,  is  properly  intitled  D-e  fedibus 
et  causis.  It  may  well  feem  furprifing,  then, 
that  Lieutaud  fhould  find  the  whole  of  proxi- 
mate caufes  atra  caligine  merfas ; and  that  he 
fhould  never  have  thought  of  applying  his  de- 
fections towards  the  afcertaining  at  leafl:  fome 
of  thefe. 

But  let  me  now  proceed  to  conflder  the  im- 
portant part  of  every  practical  work,  and  of 
this  Synopfis  univcrfae  medicincie  / that  is,  the 
method  of  curing  difeafes. 

Here,  again,  upon  the  fame  plan  as  in  giv- 
ing the  hiflories  of  difeafe,  the  method  of  cure 
is  delivered  by  enumerating  the  whole  of  the 
remedies  that  have  ever  been  employed  in  a dif- 
eafe under  the  title  prefixed  ; without  afligning 
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the  fpecies,  or  the  circumftances  to  which  the 
remedies,  though  of  a very  different  and  fome- 
times  oppofite  nature,  are  peculiarly  adapted. 
On  the  fubjed  of  Aflhma,  he  very  juftly  ob- 
ferves  that  phyficians  have  been  to  blame  in 
confounding,  under  this  title,  almoft  all  the 
fpecies  of  Dyfpnoea  ; and  he  himfelf  very  pro- 
perly confiders  Aflhma  as  a difeafe  diftind 
from  all  the  other  cafes  of  Dyfpnoea.  Still, 
however,  he  confiders  Aflhma  as  of  many  dif- 
ferent fpecies,  arifing  from  many  different 
caufes,  which,  till  we  underhand  better,  we 
cannot  attempt  to  remove.  Notwithflanding 
all  this,  he  proceeds  to  deliver  a very  gene- 
ral cure.  Parian  abeft , fays  he,  quin  fpecifici 
titulo  gaudeant  pedtoralia,  vulneraria , et  incident 
iia  ! But  from  fuch  language  I receive  no  clear 
idea  ; nor  can  I obtain  any  clear  diredion  from 
the  enumeration  of  his  medicines.  Baccae  ju - 
niperi , gummi  tragacanthum  vel  ammoniacum,  fapo> 
aqua  pice  a,  lerebinthina , &c.  quae  tamen  baud 
indifcriminatim  funt  ufurpanda , fed  pro  re  nata , 
delettu  opus  efl.  Very  juftly  indeed,  deleftu  opus 
eft ; but  here,  as  in  many  other  inflances,  he 
gives  us  no  fort  of  affiflance. 
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From  his  endeavours,  though  not  always 
fuccefsful,  to  negleCt  all  fyftem,  his  pra&ice  is 
generally  delivered  in  a very  indecifive  manner  ; 
or,  what  has  the  fame  effect,  in  a way  fo  condi- 
tional  as  will  render  it  always  difficult,  and  of- 
ten impoffible,  for  a young  practitioner  to  fol- 
low him.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  his  cure 
of  Dropfy.  44  The  cure  may  be  begun  by 
£C  blood-letting  in  certain  conditions  ; but , in  o- 
44  thers , it  cannot  be  employed  without  danger . It 
44  gives  relief  in  difficult  breathing  j but , after  it 
44  is  pradifed , the  fymptoms  are  aggravated , and 
64  rendered  more  objlinate . It  is  not  to  be  con- 
44  cealed  that  forne  perfons  have  been  cured  by 
44  repeated  blood-lettings,  or  fpontaneous  hae- 
44  morrhagies  ; but  it  is  at  the  fame  time  known, 
46  that  fuel ? a remedy  inopportunely  employed , has 
44  in  many  injlances  hajlened  on  the  fatal  event” 


In  the  fame  manner  he  treats  of  vomiting, 
purging,  fweating,  and  the  ufe  of  mineral  wa- 
ters : But  I mult  confefs,  that  he  has  no  where 
removed  any  of  my  doubts  or  difficulties,  and 
indeed  he  has  fometimes  increafed  them.  He 
fays,  that  hepatics,  or  aperients,  fuch  as  the  lin- 
gua cervina , kerbee  capillares , &c,  deferve  com- 
mendation 
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mendation  ; but  that,  when  the  difeafe  has  ari- 
fen  to  a certain  degree,  they  have  been,  for  the 
moji  part,  found  to  he  ufelefs.  He  obferves,  that 
the  powder  of  toads  given  in  wine,  to  the  quan- 
tity of  a fcruple  or  more,  has  fucceeded  with  fe- 
veral. 

Such  are,  commonly,  the  methods  of  cure 
delivered  by  Mr  Lieutaud,  longiori  et  forte  f did f- 
fima  praxi  e do  ft  us. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enter  further  into  that 
detail,  which  a criticilm  of  this  immethodical 
and  uninftru&ive  work  might  lead  me  into  ; 
but,  if  the  bounds  proper  for  this  preface  did 
not  prevent  me,  I would  particularly  fhow  that 
the  work  is  far  from  being  free  from  thofe  rea- 
fonings  which  the  author  pretends  to  avoid,  and 
would  effect  even  to  defpife.  He  Hill  holds  the 
doctrines  of  the  concoction  and  critical  e- 

VACUATION  Of  MORBIFIC  MATTER  ; do&rineS 
depending  upon  fubtile  theories,  and  which,  in 
my  opinion,  can  in  nowife  be  afcertained  as 
matters  of  fa£t.  Mr  Lieutaud  likewife  is  ftili 
very  much  upon  the  old  plan  of  following  na- 
ture, and  therefore  gives  often  what  I confi- 
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der  as  a feeble  and  inert  practice.  The  humec • 
tantla , diluentia , demulcentia , et  temper  anti  a ^ are 
with  him  very  univerfal  remedies,  and  often 
thofe  which  alone  are  to  be  employed. 

The  mention  of  thefe  medicines  might  lead 
me  to  take  notice  of  Mr  Lieutaud’s  fecond  vo- 
lume, in  which,  ab  infula  remediorum  farragine 
alienus , he  promifes  a great  reformation  upon 
the  fubjed : But  this  falls  fo  far  fliort  of  the 
idea  of  Britifh  phyficians,  that  I need  not  make 
any  remarks  upon  it.  With  refped  to  his  lift 
- of  fimples,  or  Emporetica , as  he  is  plealed  to 
term  them,  an  Englifh  apothecary  would  fmile 
at  it  j and  with  refped  to  his  officinalia , I believe 
they  are  to  be  found  no  where  but  in  the  Codex 
Medicamentarius  of  Paris  ; and  in  his  Magijlra- 
lia  his  dofes  are  generally  fuch  as  the  moft  timid 
praditioner  in  this  country  would  hardly  de- 
fcend  to,  and  fuch  as  none  of  our  praditioners 
of  experience  would  depend  upon.  In  fliort, 
the  whole  of  the  work,  both  with  refped  to  the 
theories  with  which  it  abounds,  and  to  the  fads 
which  it  gives,  will  not,  in  my  apprehenfion, 
bear  any  ferious  criticifm.  But  I muft  con- 
clude, and  fhall  only  fay  further,  that  fuch  as  l 
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have  reprefented  it,  is  this  work,  executed  by  a 
man  of  the  firft  rank  in  the  profeffion.  It  is  in- 
deed for  that  reafon  I have  chofen  it  as  the  ex- 
ample of  a work,  upon  the  plan  of  giving  fads 
only,  and  of  avoiding  the  ftudy  or  even  the  no- 
tice of  the  proximate  caufes  of  difeafes : And 
with  what  advantage  fuch  a plan  is  purfued,  I 
lhall  leave  my  readers  to  confider. 


In  the  following  treatife  I have  followed  a dif- 
ferent courfe.  1 have  endeavoured  to  colled 
the  fads  relative  to  the  difeafes  of  the  human, 
body,  as  fully  as  the  nature  of  the  work  and 
the  bounds  neceffarily  prefcribed  to  it  would  ad- 
mit : But  I have  not  been  fatisfied  with  giving 
the  fads,  without  endeavouring  to  apply  them 
to  the  invefligation  of  proximate  caufes,  and 
upon  thefe  to  eflablifh  a more  fcientific  and  de- 
cided method  of  cure.  In  aiming  at  this,  I flat- 
ter myfeif  that  I have  avoided  hypothecs,  and 
what  have  been  called  theories . 1 have,  indeed, 

endeavoured  to  eflablifh  many  general  dodrines, 
both  phyfiological  and  pathological ; but  I trufl 
that  thefe  are  only  a generalifation  of  fads,  or 
conclufions  from  a cautious  ai*l  full  indudion : 
And  if  any  one  fhall  refufe  to  admit,  or  dired- 
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ly  {hall  oppofe,  my  general  dodtrines,  he  mud 
do  it  by  {hewing  that  I have  been  deficient  or 
midaken  in  affuming  and  applying  facts.  I 
have,  myfelf,  been  jealous  of  my  being  fome- 
times  imperfedt  in  thefe  refpects ; but  I have 
generally  endeavoured  to  obviate  the  confe- 
quences  of  this,  by  proving,  that  the  proximate 
caufes  which  I have  affigned  are  true  in  fadt,  as 
well  as  dedudtions  from  any  reafoning  that  I 
may  feem  to  have  employed.  Further,  to  ob- 
viate any  dangerous  fallacy  in  propofmg  a me- 
thod of  cure,  I have  always  been  anxious  to 
fugged  that  which,  to  the  bed  of  my  judgment, 
appeared  to  be  the  method  approved  of  by  ex- 
perience, as  much  as  it  was  the  confequence  of 
fydem. 

Upon  this  general  plan  I have  endeavoured 
to  form  a fydem  of  phyfic  that  fnould  compre- 
hend the  whole  of  the  fadts  relating  to  the 
fcience,  and  that  will,  I hope,  colledt  and  arrange 
them  in  better  order  than  has  been  done  before, 
as  well  as  point  out  in  particular  thofe  which 
are  dill  wanting  to  edablilh  general  principles. 
This  which  I have  attempted,  may,  like  other 
fydems,  hereafter  fuffer  a change ; but  I am 
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confident,  that  we  are  at  prefent  in  a better 
train  of  inveftigation  than  phyficians  were  in, 
before  the  time  of  Dr  Hoffman.  The  affe&ions 
of  the  motions  and  moving  powers  of  the  ani- 
mal ceconomy,  muff  certainly  be  the  leading 
inquiry  in  confidering  the  difeafes  of  the  human 
body.  The  inquiry  may  be  difficult;  but  it 
muff  be  attempted,  or  the  fubjeft  muft  be  de~ 
ferted  altogether.  I have,  therefore,  affumed 
the  general  principles  of  Hoffman,  as  laid  down 
in  the  paffage  which  I have  quoted  above : And 
if  I have  rendered  them  more  correft,  and  more 
extenfive  in  their  application ; and,  more  par- 
ticularly, if  I have  avoided  introducing  the  ma- 
ny hypothetical  dodlrines  of  the  Humoral  Pa- 
thology, which  disfigured  both  his  and  all  the 
other  fyflems  which  have  hitherto  prevailed  ; I 
hope  I ffiall  be  excufed  for  attempting  a fyflema 
which  upon  the  whole  may  appear  new. 

Edin.  Nov,  1783. 
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OF  THE 
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PRACTICE  OF  PHYSIC 


INTRODUCTION. 

i.  ¥N  teaching  the  Practice  of  Physic, 
we  endeavour  to  give  inftru&ions 
for  difcerningy  difiinguijhingy  preventing s 
and  curing  difeafes,  as  they  occur  in  parti- 
cular perfons. 

2.  The  art  of  discerning  and  dis- 
tinguishing difeafes,  maybe  beft  attain- 
ed by  an  accurate  and  complete  obfervation 
of  their  phenomena,  as  thefe  occur  in  con- 
courfe  and  in  fucceffion,  and  by  conftantly 
endeavouring  to  diftinguifh  the  peculiar 
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and  infeparable  concurrence  of  fymptoms, 
to  eftablifh  a Methodical  Nosology, 
or  an  arrangement  of  difeafes  according  to 
their  genera  and  fpecies,  founded  upon 
obfervation  alone,  abftra&ed  from  all  rea- 
foning.  Such  an  arrangement  I have  at- 
tempted in  another  work,  to  which,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  prefent,  I fhall  frequently 


refer. 


3.  The  Prevention  of  difeafes  depends 
ypon  the  knowledge  of  their  remote^' 

caufes ; 

* Remote  caufes  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.  the  predif- 
pofing and  the  exciting,  or,  as  it  is  fometimes  called, 
the  occafionai.  The  predifpofing  is  that  which  rendeis 
the  body  liable  or  capable  of  being  affe&ed  by  difeale 
when  the  exciting  caufe  is  applied.  No  difeale  can  ex- 
ift  without  an  occafionai  caufe;  yet  it  is  necefl'ary,  that, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  date  of  the  body  be  fuch  as  to 

s 

admit  that  caufe  to  take  effeft,  or  a£h  The  predifpol- 
ing  caufe  is  inherent  in  the  body ; but  it  may  never- 
thelefs  be  induced  or  changed  by  an  external  caufe  dill 
more  remote.  Thus  plethora  may  be  the  predifpofing 
caufe  of  many  difeafes,  yet  that  fame  plethora  may  he 
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saufes ; which  is  partly  delivered  in  the 
general  Pathology,  and  partly  to  be  deli- 
vered in  this  treatife. 

4.  The  Cure  of  difeafes  is  chiefly,  and 
almoft  unavoidably*  founded  in  the  know- 
ledge of  their  proximate*  caufes.  This 
requires  an  acquaintance  with  the  Inftitu- 
tions  of  Medicine  ; that  is,  the  knowledge 
of  the  ftru&ure,  action,  and  functions  of 
the  human  body  ; of  the  feveral  changes 
which  it  may  undergo  ; and  of  the  feveral 
powers  by  which  it  can  be  changed.  Our 
knowledge  of  thefe  particulars,  however,  is 
ftill  incomplete*  is  in  many  refpe£ts  doubt- 

D 3 ful, 

induced  by  various  caufes  previoufty  acting  on  the 
body. 

* 1 * A J 

The  prevention  of  difeafes  is  to  avoid  the  exciting 
caufe,  and  to  correct  that  hate  of  the  body,  which  ren- 
ders it  capable  of  being  affetted  by  the  exciting  caufe; 

* Proximate  caufes  are  thofe  which  immediately 
produce  the  difeafe,  and  whofe  removal  cures  the  dif- 
*afc. 


ful,  and  has  been  often  involved  in  miftake' 
and  error.  The  dodrine,  therefore,  of 
proximate  caufes,  founded  upon  that  know- 
ledge, muft  be  frequently  precarious  and 
uncertain.  It  is,  however,  poflible  for  a 
judicious  phyfician  to  avoid  what  is  vul- 
garly called  theory,  that  is,  all  reafoning 
founded  upon  hypothecs,  and  thereby  ma- 
ny of  the  errors  which  have  formerly  ta- 
ken place  in  the  Inftitutions  of  Medicine. 
It  is  pofiible  alfo  for  a perfon  who  has  an 
extenfive  knowledge  of  the  fads  relative 
to  the  animal  oeconomy  in  health  and  in 
ficknefs,  by  a cautious  and  complete  in- 
dudion,  to  eftablifh  many  general  princi- 
ples which  may  guide  his  reafoning  with 
fafety  ; and  while,  at  the  fame  time,  a 
phyfician  admits,  as  a foundation  of  prac- 
tice, thofe  reafonings  only  which  are  fim- 
ple,  obvious*  and  certain,  and  for  the  moil 
part  admits,  as  proximate  caufes,  thofe  a- 
lone  that  are  eftablifhed  as  matters  of  fad 
father  than  as  dedudions  of  reafoning,  he 

may  with  great  advantage  eftablifh  a fy- 
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ftem  of  pradice  chiefly  founded  on  the 
dodrine  of  proximate  caufes.  But  when 
this  cannot  be  done  with  fufflcient  certain* 
ty,  the  judicious  and  prudent  phyfician  will 
have  recourfe  to  Experience  alone  j al- 
ways, however,  uaware  of  the  hitherto  in- 
complete and  fallacious  date  of  Empiric 
eifm. 

5.  With  a Arid  attention  to  thefe  confl- 
derations  in  the  whole  of  the  following 
Treatife,  I proceed  to  treat  of  particular  dif- 
eafes  in  the  order  of  my  Methodical  Nofo- 
logy. 
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PART  I. 


OF  PYREXIiE,  OR  FEBRILE 
DISEASES. 

6.  TJYREXIiE,  or  febrile  difeafes,  are  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  the  following  ap- 
pearances. After  beginning  with  fome  de- 
gree of  cold  fhivering,  they  fhew  fome  in- 
creafe  of  heat,  and  an  increafed  frequency 
of  pulfe,  with  the  interruption  and  diforder 
of  feveral  fun&ions,  particularly  fome  di- 
minution  of  ftrength  in  the  animal  func- 
tions. 


7.  Of  thefe  Pyrexise  I have  formed  a 
elafs,  and  have  fubdivided  it  into  the  five  or- 
ders of  Fevers,  Inflammations,  Erup- 
tions, Hemorrhagies,  and  Fluxes. 
See  Synopfis  Nofologas  Methodical,  Edit.  3* 
5780. 


BOOK 


BOOK  L 


OF  FEVERS. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Phenomena  of  Fevers. 

8.  HOSE  difeafes  are  more  ftridUy 


general  fymptoms  of  pyrexia,  without  hav- 
ing alongft  with  them  any  topical  affedtion 
that  is  effential  and  primary,  fuch  as  the 
other  orders  of  the  Pyrexiae  always  have, 

9.  Fevers,  as  differing  in  the  number 
and  variety  of  their  fymptoms,  have  been 
very  properly  confidered  as  of  diftindt  ge- 
aera  and  fpecies.  But  we  fuppofe,  that 


called  fevers,  which  have  the 
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there  are  ceitain  circumftances  in  common 
to  all  the  difeafes  comprehended  under  this 
order,  which  are  therefore  thofe  effentially 
neceflary  to,  and  properly  conftituting  the 
nature  of  fever.  It  is  our  bufinefs  efpe- 
cially,  and  in  the  firft  place,  to  inveftigate 
thefe  ; and  I expedt  to  find  them  as  they 
occur  in  the  paroxyfm  or  fit  of  an  inter- 
mittent fever,  as  this  is  moft  commonly 
formed. 

* 

io.  The  phenomena  to  be  obferved  in 
fuch  a paroxyfm  are  the  following  : The 
perfon  is  affedted,  firft  with  a languor  or 
fenfe  of  debility,  a fluggifhnefs  in  motion, 
and  fome  uneafinefs  in  exerting  it,  with 
frequent  yawning  and  ftretching.  At  the 
fame  time,  the  face  and  extremities  become 
pale ; the  features  fhrink ; the  bulk  of  e- 
very  external  part  is  diminifhed  ; and  the 
fkin,  over  the  whole  body,  appears  con- 
ftridted,  as  if  cold  had  been  applied  to  if. 
At  the  coming  on  of  thefe  fymptoms,  fome 
coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  though  little 

taken 
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taken  notice  of  by  the  patient,  may  be  per- 
ceived by  another  perlon.  At  length  the 
patient  himfelf  feels  a fenfation  of  cold, 
commonly  firft  in  his  back,  but,  from  thence, 
palTing  over  the  whole  body  ; and  now  his 
ikin  feels  warm  to  another  perfon.  The 
patient’s  fenfe  of  cold  increafmg,  produces 
a tremor  in  all  his  limbs,  ■with  frequent 
fuccuflions  or  rigors  of  the  trunk  of  the 
body.  When  this  fenfe  of  cold,  and  its 
effe&s,  have  continued  for  fome  time,  they 
become  lefs  violent,  and  are  alternated  with 
warm  flulhings.  By  degrees,  the  cold  goes 
off  entirely  ; and  a heat,  greater  than  na- 
tural, prevails,  and  continues  over,  the 
whole  body.  With  this  heat,  the  colour 
of  the  {kin  returns,  and  a preternatural 
rednefs  appears,  efpecially  in  the  face. 
Whilft  the  heat  and  rednefs  come  on,  the 
fkin  is  relaxed  and  fmoothed,  but,  for 
fome  time,  continues  dry.  1 he  features  of 
the  face,  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  reco- 
ver their  ufual  fize,  and  become  even  more 

turgid.  When  the  heat,  rednefs,  and  tur- 

gefcenc£ 
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gefcence  have  increafed  and  continued  fof 
fome  time,  a moifture  appears  upon  the 
forehead,  and  by  degrees  becomes  a fweat, 
which  gradually  extends  downwards  over 
the  whole  body.  As  this  fweat  continues 
to  flow,  the  heat  of  the  body  abates  ; the 
fweat,  after  continuing  fome  time,  gradu- 
ally ceafes ; the  body  returns  to  its  ufual 
temperature  ; and  moft  of  the  functions  are 
reftored  to  their  ordinary  ftate 

ii.  This  feries  of  appearances  gives  oc- 
caflon  to  divide  the  paroxyfm  into  three 
different  ftages,  which  are  called  the  Cold, 
the  Hot,  and  the  Sweating  Stages  or 
Fits . 

In  the  courfe  of  thefe,  confiderable  chan- 
ges happen  in  the  ftate  of  feveral  other 
functions,  which  are  now  to  be  mentioned. 


12. 


* This  defcription  of  a paroxyfm  is  truly  admirable. 
The  fymptoms  are  moft  accurately  defcribed,  and  the 
order  of  their  fucceffion  moft  ftri&ly  attended  to  by 
the  author. 
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j 2.  Upon  the  firfl;  approach  of  languor, 
the  pulfe  becomes  fometimes  flower,  and 
always  weaker  than  before.  As  the  fenfe 
of  cold  comes  on,  the  pulfe  becomes  fmaller, 
very  frequent,  and  often  irregular.  As 
the  cold  abates,  and  the  heat  comes  on, 
the  pulfe  becomes  more  regular,  hard,  and 
full ; and,  in  thefe  refpe&s,  increafes  till 
the  fweat  breaks  out.  As  the  fweat  flows, 
the  pulfe  becomes  fofter  and  lels  frequent, 
till,  the  fweat  ceafing  altogether,  it  returns 
to  its  ufual  ftate. 

i 

13.  The  refpiration  alfo  fuffers  fome 
changes.  During  the  cold  ftage,  the  refpi- 
ration is  fmall,  frequent,  and  anxious,  and 
is  fometimes  attended  with  a cough  : As 
fhe  hot  ftage  comes  on,  the  refpiration  be- 
comes fuller  and  more  free  5 but  continues 
ftill  frequent  and  anxious,  till  the  flowing 
of  the  fweat  relieves  the  anxiety,  and  ren- 
ders the  breathing  lefs  frequent  and  more 
free.  With  the  ceafing  of  the  fweat,  the 
breathing  returns  to  its  ordinary  ftate. 
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14*  The  natural  functions  alfo  fiifler  a 
change.  Upon  the  approach  of  the  cold 
ftage,  the  appetite  for  food  ceafes,  and  does 
not  return  till  the  paroxyfm  be  over,  or  the 
fweat  has  flowed  for  fome  time.  Generally, 
during  the  whole  of  the  paroxyfm,  there  is 
not  only  a want  of  appetite,  but  an  aver- 
fion  from  all  folid,  and  efpecially  animal 
food.  As  the  cold  ftage  advances,  there 
frequently  comes  on  a ficknefs  and  naufea, 
which  often  increafes  to  a vomiting  of  a 
matter  that  is  for  the  moll  part  bilious. 
This  vomiting  commonly  puts  an  end  to 
die  cold  ftage,  and  brings  on  the  hot.  As 
the  hot  ftage  advances,  the  naufea  and  vo- 
miting abate ; and  when  the  fweat  breaks 
out,  they  generally  ceafe  altogether. 

15.  A conflderable  degree  of  thirft  is 
commonly  felt  during  the  whole  courfe  of 
•the  paroxyfm.  During  the  cold  ftage,  the 
thirft  feems  to  arife  from  the  drynefs  and 
clammynefs  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  but, 
during  the  hot  ftage,  from  the  heat  which 

then 
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then  prevails  over  the  whole  body ; and, 
3s  the  fweat  flows,  the  mouth  becomes 
moifter,  and  the  thirft,  together  with  the 
heat,  gradually  abates  *. 

1 6.  In  the  courfe  of  a paroxyfm,  there 
is  often  a confiderable  change  in  the  ftate 
of  the  fecretions.  The  circumftances  juft 
now  mentioned  fhew  it  in  the  fecretion  of 
the  faliva  and  mucus  of  the  mouth ; and 
it  is  ftill  more  remarkable  with  refpedt  to 
the  urine.  During  the  cold  ftage,  the  u- 
rine  is  almoft  colourlefs,  and  without  cloud 
or  fediment.  In  the  hot  ftage,  it  becomes 
high  coloured,  but  is  ftill  without  fediment. 

After 


* The  thirft  in  the  cold  and  hot  ftages  of  the  pa- 
roxyfm feems  to  be  a provident  defign  of  nature,  and 
has  been  held  forth  as  an  argument  for  the  exiftence 
of  the  vis  medicatrix  nature.  The  paroxyfm  concludes 
with  a profufe  fweat ; the  production  of  this  fweat  re- 
quires an  additional  quantity  of  fluidity ; and  nature, 
by  means  of  the  thirft,  feems  anxious  to  fupply  the 
quantity  of  fluid  matter  neceflary  for  the  perfpiration 
that  is  requifite  to  remove  the  difeafe. 
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After  the  fweat  has  flowed  freely,  the  urine 
depofites  a fediment  commonly  lateritious, 
and  continues  to  do  fo  for  fome  time  after 
the  paroxyfm  is  over, 

17.  Excepting  in  certain  uncommon 
cafes,  which  are  attended  throughout  with 
a diarrhoea,  ftool§  feldom  occur  till  towards 
the  end  of  a paroxyfm,  when  commonly  a 
ftool  happens,  and  which  is  generally  of  a 
loofe  kind  *• 


18.' 

* The  author’s  expreflion  is  here  fomewhat  auk- 
ward  $ the  meaning  of  the  pailage  is,  that  ftools  fel- 
dom occur  in  the  two  firft  Itages  of  a paroxyfm,  ex- 
cept in  peculiar  cafes  attended  with  diarrhoea  ; and  if 
a ftool  happens  about  the  end  of  the  paroxyfm,  it  is 
generally  of  a loofe  kind. 

A fpontaneous  diarrhoea  always  increafes  the  vio- 
lence of  the  fymptoms,  and  the  obftinacy  of  the  difeafe. 
Hence  the  abfurd  praftice  of  prefcribing  purges  in  a- 
gues,  which  never  fail  tp  exacerbate  the  paroxyfms, 
and  prolong  their  continuance.  If  any  uneafinefs  arifes 
from  accumulated  faeces  in  the  colon  or  re&um,  they 
stay  be  removed  by  emolient  glyftcrs* 
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1 8.  Analogous  to  thefe  changes  in  the 
Hate  of  the  fecretions,  it  frequently  hap- 
pens, that  the  tumours  fubfifting  on  the 
Hi r face  of  the  body  fuffer,  during  the  cold 
ftage  of  fevers,  a fudden  and  confiderable 
detumcfcence  ; but  generally,  though  not 
always,  the  tumours  return  to  their  former 
fize  during  the  fweating  ftage.  In  like 
manner,  ulcers  are  fometimes  dried  up  du- 
ring the  cold  ftage,  and  return  again  to 
difcharge  matter  during  the  fweating  ftage, 
or  after  the  paroxyfm  is  over. 

19.  Certain  changes  appear  alfo  in  fen- 
fation  and  thought.  ' During  the  cold  ftage9 
the  fenfibility  is  often  greatly  impaired ; 
but  when  the  hot  ftage  is  formed,  the  fen- 
fibility is  recovered,  and  often  confiderably 
increafed. 

/y  . . -4  _ 

i * ' I ' | 

20.  With  refpeft  to  the  intellectual  func- 
dons,  when  the  cold  ftage  comes  on,  at- 
tention and  ( recolledion  become  difficult, 
and  continue  more  or  lefts  fo  during  the 
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whole  paroxyfm.  Hence  fome  confufion 
of  thought  takes  place,  and  often  arifes  to 
a delirium,  which  fometimes  comes  on  at 
the  beginning  of  the  cold  ftage,  but  more 
frequently  not  till  the  hot  ftage  be  formed. 

21.  It  belongs  alfo  to  thus  place  to  re- 
mark, that  the  cold  ftage  fometimes  comes 
on  with  a drowfinefs  and  ftupor,  which  of- 
ten increale  to  a degree  that  may  be  called 
comatofe  or  apople&ic. 

22.  We  have  ftill  to  add,  that  fometimes, 
early  in  the  cold  ftage,  a headach  comes 
on  ; but  which,  more  commonly,  is  not 
felt  till  the  hot  ftage  be  formed,  and  then 
is  ufually  attended  with  a throbbing  of 
the  temples.  The  headach  continues  till 
the  fweat  breaks  out  ; but  as  this  flows 
more  freely,  that  gradually  goes  off.  At 
the  fame  time  with  the  headach,  there  aic 
commonly  pains  of  the  back,  and  of  fome 
of  the  great  joints;  and  thefe  pains  have 
the  fame  courfe  with  the  headach. 


23* 
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23.  Thefe  are  nearly  the  whole,  and  are 
at  lead  the  chief  of  the  phenomena  which 
more  conftantly  appear  in  the  paroxyfm  of 
an  intermittent  fever  ; and  we  have  point- 
ed out  their  ordinary  concourfe  and  fuccef- 
fion.  With  refpeft  to  the  whole  of  them, 
however,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  in  dif- 
ferent cafes,  the  feveral  phenomena  are  in 

different  degrees  ; that  the  feries  of  them 

* 

is  more  or  lefs  complete  ; and  that  the  fe- 
veral parts  or  dages,  in  the  time  they  oc- 
cupy, are  in  a different  proportion  to  one 
^another. 

24.  It  is  very  feldom  that  a fever  con- 
fifts  of  a fingle  paroxyfm,  fuch  as  we  have 
now  defcribed  ; and  it  more  generally  hap- 
pens, after  a certain  length  of  time  has  e- 
lapfed  from  the  ceafing  of  the  paroxyfm, 
that  the  fame  feries  of  phenomena  again 
arifes,  and  obferves  the  fame  courfe  as  be- 
fore; and  thefe  dates  of  Fever  and  Apy- 
REXia  often  continue  to  alternate  with  one 
another  for  many  times.  In  fuch  cafes,  the 

E 2 length 
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length  of  time  from  the  end  of  one  paro- 
xy fm  to  the  beginning  of  another,  is  called 
an  Intermission  ; and  the  length  of  time 
from  the  beginning  of  one  paroxyfm  to  the 
beginning  of  another  next  fucceeding,  is 

called  an  Interval. 

• - 

* . 

2C.  When  the  difeafe  confifts  of  a num- 
her  of  paroxyfms,  it  is  generally  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  intervals  between  them  are 
nearly  equal  ; but  thefe  intervals  are  ot 
different  lengths  in  different  cafes.  The 
moft  ufual  interval  is  that  of  forty-eight 
hours,  which  is  named  the  Tertian  pe- 
riod. 1 he  next  mod  common  is  that  of 

i 

feventy-two  hours,  and  is  named  the  Quar- 
tan period.  Some  other  intervals  alfo  are 
obferved,  particularly  one  of  twenty- four 

A'  * W * 

hours,  named  therefore  the  Quotidian  ; 
and  the  appearance  of  this  is  pretty  frequent. 
But  all  other  intervals  longer  than  that  of 

- i w » * • 

the  quartan  are  extremely  rare,  and  proba- 
bly 

i.  * 
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bly  are  only  irregularities  of  the  tertian  or 
quartan  periods 

2 6.  The  pa roxy fms  of  pure  intermittent 
fevers  are  always  finifhed  in  lefs  than  twen- 
ty-four hours;  and  though  it  happens  that 
there  are  fevers  which  confift  of  repeated 
paroxyfms,  without  any  entire  interniiffion 
between  them  ; yet  in  fuch  cafes  it  is  ob- 
ferved,  that  though  the  hot  and  fweating 
dages  of  the  paroxyfm  do  not  entirely 

E 3 ceafe 

* Of  the  quotidian,  tertian,  and  quartan  intermit- 
tents  there  are  many  varieties  and  forms ; as,  The  dou- 
ble tertian,  having  a paroxyfm  every  day,  with  the  al- 
ternate paroxyfins  fimilar  to  one  another.  The  dou- 
ble tertian,  with  two  paroxyfms  every  other  day.  The 
triple  tertian,  with  two  paroxyfms  on  one  day,  and  a- 
nother  oh  the  next.  -The  double  quartan,  with  two 
paroxyfms  on  the  firft  day,  none  on  the  fecond  and 
third,  and  two  again  oh  the  fourth  day.  The  double 
quartan,  with  a paroxyfm  on  the  firft  day,  another  on 
the  feeond,  but  none  on  the  third.  The  triple  quar- 
tan, with  three  paroxyfms  every  fourth  day.  The  tri- 
ple quartan,  with  a paroxyfm  every  day,  everv  fourth 
paroxyfm  being  fimilar* 
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ceafe  before  the  twenty-four  hours  from 
their  beginning  have  expired,  they  fuffer, 
however,  before  that  time,  a confiderable 
abatement  or  Remission  of  their  violence; 
and,  at  the  return  of  the  quotidian  period, 
a paroxyfm  is  in  fome  fhape  renewed, 
which  runs  the  fame  courfe  as  before.  This 
conftitutes  what  is  called  a Remittent 
Fever. 

27.  When  in  thefe  remittents  the  remif- 
iion  is  confiderable,  and  the  return  of  a 
new  paroxyfm  is  diftin&ly  marked  by  the 
fymptoms  of  a cold  ftage  at  the  beginning 
of  it,  fuch  fevers  retain  ftri&ly  the  appel- 
lation of  Remittents.  But  when  it  hap- 
pens, as  it  does  in  certain  cafes,  that  the  re- 
miflfion  is  not  confiderable,  is  perhaps  with- 
out fweat,  and  that  the  returning  paroxyfm 
is  not  marked  by  the  mod  ufual  fymptoms 
of  a cold  ftage,  but  chiefly  by  the  aggra- 
vation or  Exacerbation  of  a hot  ftage, 
the  difeafe  is  called  a Continued  Fever. 


a8. 
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28.  In  fome  cafes  of  continued  fever,  the 
remiflions  and  exacerbations  are  fo  incon- 
fiderable  as  not  to  be  eafily  obferved  or 
diftinguifhed  ; and  this  has  led  phyficians 
to  imagine,  that  there  is  a fpecies  of  fever 
fubfifting  for  feveral  days  together,  and 
feemingly  confifting  of  one  paroxyfm  only. 
This  they  have  called  a Continent  Fe- 
ver ; but,  in  a long  courfe  of  pra&ice,  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving 
fuch  a fever. 

29.  It  is,  however,  to  be  obferved  here, 
that  the  fevers  of  a continued  form  are  to 
be  diftinguifhed  from  one  another ; and 
that,  while  fome  of  a very  continued  form 
do  ftill  belong  to  the  fe&ion  of  intermit- 
tents,  there  are  others  which,  though  ftill 
confifting  of  feparate  and  repeated  paro- 
xyfms,  yet,  as  different  by  their  caufes  and 
circumftances  from  intermittents,  are  to  be 
diftinguifhed  from  the  whole  of  thefe,  and 
are  more  ftri&ly  to  be  called  and  confidered 
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as  Continued  *.  Such  are  moft  of  thofe 
which  have  been  commonly  fuppofed  to  be 
Continent  ; and  thole  which  by  inoft 
writers  have  been  fimply  named  Conti- 
nued, and  which  term  I have  employed  as 
the  title  of  a fedtion,  to  be  diftmguifhed 
from  that  of  Intermittent. 

I fliall  here  add  the  marks  by  which,  in 
practice,  thefe  different  continued  fevers 
may  be  diftinguifhed  from  one  another. 

Thofe  fevers  of  a continued  form,  which, 
however,  full  belong  to  the  fedlion  of  in- 
termittents,  may  be  diftinguifhed  by  their 
having  palled  from  an  intermittent  or  re- 
mittent form,  to  that  of  a continued  ; by 
their  fhewing  fome  tendency  to  become 
intermittent,  or  at  lealt  remittent  ; by  their 
being  known  to  have  been  occafioncd  by 

marfh 

* This  paffage  is  very  obfeure : The  author’s  mean- 
ing is,  that  fome  continued  fevers  put  on  the  appear- 
ance of  intermittents  j but,  being  different,  in  fome  pe- 
culiar and  material  circumftances,  from  intermittents, 
are  not  to  be  claffed  with  them. 
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ynarfli  miafmata  ; and,  for  the  mod  part? 
by  their  having  but  one  paroxyfm,  or  one 
exacerbation  and  remiffion,  in  tbecourfe  of 
twenty-four  hours. 

On  the  other  hand,  Continued  Fevers,  to 
be  more  dridtly  fo  called,  may  be  diftin- 
guifhed  by  their  Shewing  little  tendency 
to  become  intermittent  or  remittent  in 
any  part  of  their  courfe,  and  efpecially  af- 
ter the  fir  ft  week  of  their  continuance  ; by 

4 

their  being  occalioned  by  human  conta- 
gion, at  lead;  by  other  caufes  than  the 
marfh  miafmata  ; and  by  their  having 
pretty  conftantly  an  exacerbation  and  re- 
miffion twice  in  the  courfe  of  every  twenty- 
four  hours.  In  both  cafes,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  the  epidemic  for  the 
time  prevailing,  may  have  a great  fliare  in 
determining  the  nature  of  the  particular 
fever, 

30.  With  refpect  to  the  form,  or  Type, 
of  fevers,  this  further  may  be  obferved. 
That  the  quartan,  while  it  has  the  longed  ✓ 

inter- 
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interval,  has,  at  the  lame  time,  the  longeft 
and  mcft  violent  cold  ftage  ; but,  upon  the 
whole,  the  fhorteft  paroxyfm  : That  the 
tertian,  having  a Ihorter  interval  than  the 
quartan,  has,  at  the  fame  time,  a Ihorter 
and  lefs  violent  cold  ftage  ; but  a longer 
paroxyfm : And  laftly,  that  the  quotidian, 
with  the  fhorteft  interval,  has  the  leaft  of  a 
cold  ftage,  but  the  longeft  paroxyfm. 

31.  The  type  of  fevers  is  fometimes 
changed  in  their  courfe.  When  this  hap- 
pens, it  is  generally  in  the  following  man- 
ner : Both  tertians  and  quartans  change 
into  quotidians,  quotidians  into  remittents, 
and  thefe  Jaft  become  often  of  the  moft  con- 
tinued kind.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  fever 
has  its  paroxyfms  protra&ed  longer  than 
ufual,  before  it  changes  into  a type  of  more 
frequent  repetition. 

3 2.  From  all  this  a preemption  arifes, 
that  every  fever  confifts  of  repeated  paro- 
xyfms, differing  from  others  chiefly  in  the 
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circumftances  and  repetition  of  the  paro- 
xyfms;  and,  therefore,  that  it  was  allowable 
for  us  to  take  the  paroxyfm  of  a pure  in- 
termittent as  an  example  and  model  of  the 
whole. 


CHAR 


Of  the  Proximate  Cause  of  Fever, 


33.  1 1 iHE  proximate  caufe  * of  fever 
feems  hitherto  to  have  eluded 
the  refearch  of  phyficians  ; and  I (hall  not 
pretend  to  afcertain  it  in  a manner  that  may- 

remove 


* The  author,  in  this  chapter,  delivers  his  favourite 
doCtrine  of  univerfal  fpafm.  It  is  by  no  means  new,  a3 
he  himfelf  confcffes  in  the  preface,  but  borrowed  from 
Hoffman.  The  author,  however,  greatly  improved  the 
original  idea,  and  brought  the  fyftem  to  a greater  de- 
gree of  perfection  than  it  had  before.  That  there  are 
weighty  objections  againft  it  cannot,  indeed,  be  denied  ; 
it  contains,  however,  much  ingenuity  ; and  Dr  Cullen, 
by  introducing  it  into  this  Univerfity,  raifed  his  .name 
high  in  the  annals  of  medical  fame; 
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remove  every  difficulty  ; but  I ffiall  endea- 
vour to  make  an  approach  towards  it,  and 
fuch  as  I hope  may  be  of  ufe  in  conduct- 
ing the  practice  in  this  difeale  : While  at 
the  fame  time  I hope  to  avoid  feveral  er- 
rors which  have  formerly  prevailed  on  this 
• # • ’ * • 

fubjeS. 

■ ci  .—me.  I h 

34.  As  the  hotftage  of  fever  is  fo  con- 
ftantly  preceded  by  a cold  ftage,  we  pre- 
fume that  the  latter  is  the  caufe  of  the  for- 
mer ; and,  therefore,  that  the  caufe  of  the 
cold  ftage  is  the  caufe  of  all  that  follows  in 
the  courfe  of  the  paroxyfm.  See  BoerhH 
Aph.  736,: 

♦ . # i • 

• * •*-  • v\  o ^ /-•  • * ■- 

1 j .>  t tv  • * i . 1 r . 4 ~ Ll  f * _ 

33.  To  difeover  the  caufe  of  Abe  cold 
ftage  of  fevers,  we  may  obferve,  that  it  is 
always  preceded  by  ftrong  marks  of  gene- 
ral debility  prevailing  in  the  fyftem.  The 
fmall nefs  and  weaknefs  of  the  pulfe,  the 
palenefs  and  coldnefs  of  the  extreme  parts, 
with  the  fhrinking  of  the  whole  body,  fuf-s 
ficiently  ffiew,  that  the  a&ion  of  the  heart 

and 
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and  larger  arteries  is,  for  the  time,  extreme- 
ly weakened.  Together  with  this,  the  lan- 
guor, inactivity,  and  debility  of  the  animal 
motions,  the  imperfeCt  fenfations,  the  feel- 
ing of  cold,  while  the  body  is  truly  warm, 
and  fome  other  fymptoms,  all  {hew  that  the 
energy  of  the  brain  is,  on  this  occafion, 
greatly  weakened  ; and  I prefume,  that,  as 
the  weaknefs  of  the  aCtion  of  the  heart  can 
hardly  be  imputed  to  any  other  caufe,  this 
weaknefs  alfo  is  a proof  of  the  diminifhed 
energy  of  the  brain. 

36.  I fhall  hereafter  endeavour  to  fhew? 
that  the  mod  noted  of  the  remote  caufes  of 
fever,  as  contagion,  miafmata,  cold,  and 
fear,  are  of  a fedative  nature,  and  therefore 
render  it  probable  that  a debility  is  indu- 
ced. Likewife,  when  the  paroxyfms  of  a 
fever  have  ceafed  to  be  repeated,  they  may 
again  be  renewed,  and  are  moft  commonly 
jenevyed  by  the  application  of  debilitating 

powers* 
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powers  * *•.  And,  further,  the  debility  which 
fubfifts  in  the  animal  motions  and  other 
fun&ions  through  the  whole  of  the  fever, 
renders  it  pretty  certain  that  fedative  or  de- 
bilitating powers  have  been  applied  to  the 

body. 

< 

37.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  there 
are  three  dates  which  always  take  place  in 
fever  ; a date  of  debility,  a date  of  cold, 
and  a date  of  heat ; and  as  thefe  three  dates 

s 

regularly  and  condantly  fucceed  each  other 
in  the  order  we  have  mentioned  them,  it  is 
prefumed  that  they  are  in  the  feries  of  caufe 
and  effect  with  refpeft  to  one  another. 
This  we  hold  as  a matter  of  fa£t,  even  al- 
though we  diould  not  be  able  to  explain  in 
what  manner,  or  by  what  mechanical 

means, 

* A purge  administered  fix  or  feven  days  after  the 

* 

appearance  of  any  paroxyftn,  has  frequently  occafioned 
a relapfe,  and  is  a practice  that  ought  to  be  carefully 
avoided.  I have  generally  found  that  purges  given  in 
the  beginning  ctf  the  difeafe,  increafe  the  difficulty  of 
|Uring  it. 
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means,  thefc  Rates  feverally  produce  each 
other. 

38.  How  the  ftate  of  debility  produces 
fome  of  the  fymptoms  of  the  cold  ftage, 
may  perhaps  be  readily  explained  ; but 
how  it  produces  all  of  them,  I cannot  ex- 
plain otherwife  than  by  referring  the  matter 
to  a general  law  of  the  animal  (economy, 
whereby  it  happens,  that  powers  .which 
have  a tendency  to  hurt  and  deflroy  the 
iyftem,  often  excite  fuch  motions  as  are 
iuited  to  obviate  the  effeds  of  the  noxious 
power*  This  is  the  vis  medicatrix  na- 
ture, fo  famous  in  the  fchccls  of  phyfic  ; 
and  it  feems  probable,  that  many  of  the 
motions  excited  in  fever  are  the  effeds  of 
this  power. 

39.  That  the  increafed  adion  of  the 
heart  and  arteries,  which  takes  place  in  the 

1 

hot  ftage  of  fevers,  is  to  be  considered  as  an 
effort  of  the  vis  medicatrix,  nature , has  been 
long  a common  opinion  among  phyficians 

and 
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-andl  am  difpofed  to  aflert,  that  fome  pare 
.of  the  cold  ftage  may  be  imputed  to  the 
fame  power.  I judge  fo,  becaufe  the  ccild 
ftage  appears  to  be  univerfally  a means  of 
producing  the  hot ; becaufe  cold  externally 
applied  has  very  often  fimilar  effedts;  and 
more  certainly  Hill,  becaufe  it  feems  to  be 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  tremor  in 
the  cold  ftage,  that  the  hot  ftage  proceeds 
more  or  lefs  quickly  to  a terminat  ion  of  the 
paroxyfm,  and  to  a more.complete  folution 
and  longer  intermiflion.  See  30. 

40.  It  is  to  be  particularly  obferved,  that, 
during  the  cold  ftage  of  fever,  there  feems 
to  be  a fpafm  induced  every  where  on  the 
extremities  of  the  arteries,  and  more  efpe- 
cially  of  thofe  upon  the  furface  of  the  bo- 
dy. This  appears  from  the  fuppreftion  of 
all  excretions,  and  from  the  fhrinking  of 
the  external  parts  : And  although  this  may 
perhaps  Te  imputed,  in  part,  to  the  weaker 
adtion  of  the  heart,  in  propelling  the  blood 
into  the  extreme  veflels;  yet,  as  thefe  fymp- 
Vol,  I.  F toms 
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toms  often  continue  after  the  action  of  the 
heart  is  reftored,  there  is  reafon  to  believe, 
that  a fpafmodic  ccnftridlion  has  taken 
place  ; that  it  fubfifts  for  fome  time,  and 
fupports  the  hot  flage  ; for  this  ft  age  ceafes 
with  the  flowing  of  the  fvveat,  and  the  re- 
- turn  of  other  excretions,  which  are  marks 
of  the  relaxation  of  veflefs  formerly  con- 
firidted.  Hoffman.  Med.  rat.  Syftem. 
Tom.  4.  p.  1.  fedt.  1.  cap.  1.  art.  4. 

41.  The  idea  of  fever,  then,  may  be, 
that  a fpafm  of  the  extreme  veflels,  howe- 
ver induced,  proves  an  irritation  to  the 
heart  and  arteries  ; and  that  this  continues 
till  the  fpafm  is  relaxed  or  overcome. 
There  are  many  appearances  which  fupport 
this  opinion  ; and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
a fpafm  does  take  place,  which  p>roves  an 
irritation  to  the  heart,  and  therefore  may 
be  confidered  as  a principal  part  in  the 
proximate  caufe  of  fever.  It  will  ftill, 
however,  remain  a queftion,  what  is  the 
caufe  of  this  fpafm  ; whether  it  be  diredtly 

produced 
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produced  by  the  remote  caufes  of  fever,  or 
if  it  be  only  a part  of  the  operation  of  the 
vis  medicatrix  nature. 

42.  I am  dilpofed  to  be  of  the  latter  opi- 
nion, becaufe,  in  the  firjl  place,  while  it  re- 
mains hill  certain  that  a debility  lays  the 
foundation  of  fever,  it  is  not  obvious  in 
what  manner  the  debility  produces  the 
fpafm,  and,  what  feems  to  be  its  efted,  the 
j.ncreafed  adion  of  the  heart  and  arteries ; 
and,  Jkcondly , becaufe,  in  almoft  all  the 
cafes  in  which  an  effort  is  made  by  the  vis 
medicatrix  natures,  a cold  fit  and  a fpafm  of 
the  extreme  veffels  are  almoh  always  the 
beginning  of  fuch  an  effort.  See  Gaub. 
Pathol.  Medicin.  art.  750. 

43.  It  is  therefore  prefumed,  that  fuch  a 
cold  fit  and  fpafm  at  the  beginning  of  fe- 
ver, is  a part  of  the  operation  of  the  vis 
medicatrix ; but,  at  the  fame  time,  it  feems 
to  me  probable,  that  during  the  whole 
ccurfe  of  the  fever,  there  is  an  atonv  fub- 

J 
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filling  in  the  extreme  vefiels,  and  that  the 
relaxation  of  the  fpafm  requires  the  reftor- 
ing  of  the  tone  and  adion  of  thefe. 

44.  This  it  may  be  difficult  to  explain  ; 

> 

but  I think  it  may  be  ascertained  as  a fad* 
by  the  confideration  of  the  fymptoms  which 
take  place  with  xefped  to  the  functions  of 
the  ftomach  in  fevers,  fuch  as  the  anorexia, 

- ♦ - • s , 

naufea,  and  vomiting,  (14.) 

From  many  circumftances  it  is  fufficient- 

ly  certain,  that  there  is  a confent  between 

the  ftomach  and  furface  of  the  body  ; and 

in  all  cafes  of  the  confent  of  diftant  parts, 

it  is  prefumed  to  be  by  the  connection  of 

the  nervous  fyftem,  and  that  the  confent 

which  appears  is  between  the  fentient  and 

moving  fibres  of  the  one  part  with  thofe  of 

the  other:  is  fuch?  that  a certain  condition 
* 

prevailing  in  the  one  part  occafions  a fimi- 
lar  condition  in  the  other. 

1 . . . 1 i ' 

In  the  cafe  of  the  ftomach  and  furface 
of  the  body,  the  confent  particularly  ap- 
pears by  the  connedion  which  is  obferved 

between 
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between  the  ftate  of  the  perfpiration  and 
the  ftate  of  the  appetite  in  healthy  perfons; 
and  if  it  may  be  prefumed  that  the  appetite 
depends  upon  the  ftate  of  tone  in  the  muf- 
cular  fibres  of  the  ftomach,  it  will  follow, 
that  the  conne&ion  of  appetite  and  perfpi- 
ration depends  upon  a confent  between  the 
mufcular  fibres  of  the  ftomach,  and  the 
mufcular  fibres  of  the  extreme  veflels,  or  of 
the  organ  of  perfpiration  on  the  furface  of 
the  body. 

It  is  further  in  proof  of  the  connection 
between  the  appetite  and  perfpiration,  and 
at  the  fame  time  of  the  circumftances  on 
which  it  depends,  that  cold  applied  to  the 
furface  of  the  body,  when  it  does  not  ftop 
perfpiration,  but  proves  a ftimulus  to  it, 
is  always  a powerful  means  of  exciting  ap- 
petite. 

Having  thus  eftabliflied  the  connection 
or  confent  mentioned,  we  argue,  that  as 
the  fymptoms  of  anorexia,  naufea,  and  vo- 
miting, in  many  cafes,  manifeCtly  depend 
upoa  a ftate  of  debility  or  lofs  of  tone  in 
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the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  ftomach  ; fo  & 
may  be  prefamed,  that  thefe  fymptoms,  iii 
the  beginning  of  fever,  depend  upon  an 
atony  communicated  to  the  mufcular  fibres 
of  the  ftomach  from  the  mufcular  fibres  of 
the  extreme  veflels  on  the  furface  of  the 
body. 

That  the  debility  of  the  ftomach  which 
produces  vomiting  in  the  beginning  of  fe- 
vers a&ually  depends  upon  an  atony  of  the 
extreme  veflels  on  the  furface  of  the  body, 
appears  particularly  from  a fad  obferved 
by  Dr  Sydenham.  In  the  attack  of  the 
plague,  a vomiting  happens,  which  pre- 
vents any  medicine  from  remaining  on  the 
ftomach  : And  Dr  Sydenham  tells  us,  that 
in  fuch  cafes  he  could  not  overcome  this 
vomiting  but  by  external  means  applied  to 
produce  a fweat ; that  is,  to  excite  the  ac- 
tion of  the  veflels  on  the  furface  of  the 
body. 

The  fame  connection  between  the  ftate 
of  the  ftomach  and  that  of  the  extreme 
veflels  on  the  fiirface  of  the  body,  appears 

fro  m 
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from  this  alfo,  that  the  vomiting,  which 
fo  frequently  happens  in  the  cold  ftage  of 
fevers^  commonly  ceafes  upon  the  coming 
on  of  the  hot,  and  very  certainly  upon  any 
fweat’s  coming  out,  (14)*  It  is  indeed  pro- 
bable, that  the  vomiting  in  the  cold  ftagc 
of  fe  vers,  is  one  of  the  means  employed 
by  nature  for  reftoring  the  determination 
to  the  furface  of  the  body ; and  it  is  a cir- 
cumftance  affording  proof,  both  of  this, 
and  of  the  general  connection  between  the 
ftomach  and  furface  of  the  body,  that  eme- 
tics thrown  into,  the.  ftomach,  and  operat- 
ing there,  in  the  time  of  the  cold  ftage, 
commonly  put  an  end  to  it,  and  bring  on 
the  hot  ftage. 

It  alfo  affords  a proof  of  the  fame  con- 
nedion,  that  cold  water  taken  into  the  fto- 
mach produces  an  increafe  of  heat  on  the 
furface  of  the  body,  and  is  very  often  a 
convenient  and  effedual  means  of  produ- 
cing fweat. 

From  the  whole  we  have  now  faid  on 
this  fubjed,  I think  it  is  fufficiently  proba- 
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ble,  that  the  fymptoms  of  anorexia,  naufea, 
and  vomiting,  depend  upon,  and  are  a 
proof  of,  an  atony  fubfifting  in  the  extreme 
veflels  on  the  furface  of  the  body ; and  that 
this  atony,  therefore,  now  afcertained  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  may  be  confidered  as  a prin- 
cipal circumftance  in  the  proximate  caufe  of 
fever. 

% 

45.  This  atony  * we  fuppofe  to  depend 
upon  a diminution  of  the  energy  of  the 
brain  ; and  that  this  diminution  takes  place 
in  fevers,  we  conclude,  not  only  from  the 
debility  prevailing  in  fo  many  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  body,  mentioned  above,  (35), 
but  particularly  from  fymptoms  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  brain  itfelf.  Delirium  is  a 
frequent  fymptom  of  fever : And  as  from 
the  phyfiology  and  pathology  we  learn,, 
that  this  fymptom  commonly  depends  upon 

fome 

* The  reader  will  perceive,  that  the  whole  of  tho, 
doftrine  delivered  in  this  chapter  is  hypothetical. 
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fome  inequality  in  the  excitement  of  the 
brain  or  intelle&ual  organ  ; we  hence  con- 
clude, that,  in  fever,  it  denotes  fome  dimi- 
nution in  the  energy  of  the  brain.  Deli- 
rium,  indeed,  feems  often  to  depend  upon 
an  increafed  impetus  of  the  blood  in  the 
veffels  of  the  brain,  and  therefore  attends 
phrenitis.  It  frequently  appears  alfo  in 
the  hot  ftage  of  fevers,  accompanied  with 
a headach  and  throbbing  of  the  temples. 
But  as  the  impetus  of  the  blood  in  the  vef- 
fels of  the  head  is  often  confiderably  in- 
creafed by  exercife,  external  heat,  paffions, 
and  other  caufes,  without  occafioning  any 
delirium  ; fo,  fuppofing  that  the  fame  im- 
petus, in  the  cafe  of  fever,  produces  deli- 
rium, the  reafon  muft  be,  that  at  the  fame 
time  there  is  fome  caufe  which  diminifhes 
the  energy  of  the  brain,  and  prevents  a free 
communication  between  the  parts  concern- 
ed in  the  intelle&ual  fun&ions.  Upon  the 
fame  principles,  alfo,  I fuppofe  there  is  an- 
other fpecies  of  delirium,  depending  more 
entirely  on  the  diminifhed  energy  of  the 

brainy 
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brain,  and  which  may  therefore  arife  when 
there  is  no  unufual  increafe  of  the  impetus 
of  the  blood  in  the  veffels  of  the  brain. 
Such  feems  to  be  the  delirium  occurring  at 
the  beginning  of  the  cold  ftage  of  fevers, 
or  in  the  hot  ftage  of  fuch  fevers  as  fhew 
ftrong  marks  of  debility  in  the  whole 
fyftem. 

46.  Upon  the  whole,  our  dodrine  of 
fever  is  explicitly  this : The  remote  caufes 
(36.)  are  certain  fedative  powers  applied  to 
the  nervous  fyftem,  which,  diminifhing  the 
energy  of  the  brain,  thereby  produce  a de- 
bility in  the  whole  of  the  functions,  (35.) 
and  particularly  in  the  action  of  the  ex- 
treme veffels,  (43.  44.).  Such,  however, 
is,  at  the  fame  time,  the  nature  of  the  ani- 
mal oeconomy,  (38.)  that  this  debility 
proves  an  indirect  ftimulus  to  the  fangui- 
ferous  fyftem  ; whence,  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  cold  ftage,  and  fpafm  connected 
with  it,  (39.  40.)  the  adion  of  the  heart 
and  larger  arteries  is  increaled,  (40.)  and 


* 
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continues  To  (41 .)  till  it  has  had  the  effect  of 
reftoring  the  energy  of  the  brain,  of  ex- 
tending this  energy  to  the  extreme  veflels, 
of  reftoring  therefore  their  adion,  and 
thereby  efpecially  overcoming  the  fpafra 
affeding  them  ; upon  the  removing  of 
which,  the  excretion  of  fweat,  and  other 
marks  of  the  relaxation  of  excretories,  take 
place. 

♦ • 

47.  This  dodrine  will,  as  I fuppofe,  ferve 
to  explain  not  only  the  nature  of  fever  in 
general,  but  alfo  the  various  cafes  of  it 
which  occur.  Before  proceeding,  however, 
to  this,  it  may  be  proper  to  point  out  the 
opinions,  and,  as  I apprehend,  the  miftakes, 
which  have  formerly  prevailed  on  this 
fubjed. 

- 48.  It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  a lentor 
Or  vifcidity  prevailing  in  the  mafs  of  blood, 
and  ftagnating  in  the  extreme  veflels,  is 
the  caufe  of  the  cold  ftage  of  fevers  and  its 
confequences.  But  there  is  no  evidence 

of 
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of  any  fuch  vifcidity  previoufly  fubfifling 
in  the  fluids  $ and,  as  it  is  very  improbable 
that  fuch  a ftate  of  them  can  be  very  quick- 
ly produced,  fo  the  fuddennefs  with  which 
paroxyfms  come  on  renders  it  more  likely 
that  the  phenomena  depend  upon  fome 
caufe  ading  upon  the  nervous  fyftem,  or 
the  primary  moving  powers  of  the  animal 
ceconomy.  See  Van  Swieten  apud  Boerh, 
Aph.  7 55. 

49.  Another  opinion,  which  has  been 
almoft  univerfally  received,  is,  that  a noxi- 
ous matter  introduced  into,  or  generated  in, 
the  body,  is  the  proximate  caufe  of  fever  ; 
and  that  the  increafed  adion  of  the  heart 
and  arteries,  which  form  fo  great  a part  of 
the  difeafe,  is  an  effort  of  the  vis  medica- 
trix  nature  to  expel  this  morbific  matter  ; 
and  particularly  to  change  or  concod  it,  fo 
as  to  render  it  either  altogether  innocent, 
or,  at  leaftjfit  for  being  more  eafily  thrown 
out  of  the  body.  This  dodrine,  however, 
although  of  as  great  antiquity  as  any  of  the 

record# 
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records  of  phyfic  now  remaining,  and  al- 
though it  has  been  received  by  almoft  eve- 
ry fchool  of  medicine,  yet  appears  to  me 
to  reft  upon  a very  uncertain  foundation. 
There  are  fevers  produced  by  cold,  fear, 
and  other  caufes,  accompanied  with  all  the 
eftential  circumftances  of  fever,  and  termi- 
nating by  fweat ; but,  at  the  fame  time, 
without  any  evidence  or  fufpicion  of  mor- 
bific matter. 

There  have  been  fevers  fuddenly  cured 
by  a hemorrhagy,  fo  moderate  as  could  not 
carry  out  any  confiderable  portion  of  a 
matter  diffuled  over  the  whole  mafs  of 
blood  ; nor  can  we  conceive  how  the  mor- 
bific matter  could  be  colleded  or  determin- 
ed to  pafs  by  fuch  an  outlet  as  in  that  cafe 
is  opened. 

Even  fuppofing  a morbific  matter  were 
prefent,  there  is  no  explanation  given  in 
what  manner  the  concodion  of  it  is  per- 
formed ; nor  is  it  fhewn  that  any  fuch 
change  does  in  fad  take  place.  Ip  certain 
safes  it  is  indeed ' evident,  that  a noxious 
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matter  is  introduced  into  the  body,  and 
proves  the  caufe  of  fever  : But,  even  in 
thcfe  cafes, f8it  appears  that  the  noxious  mat- 
ter is  thrown  out  again,  without  having 
fuffered  any  change  ; that  the  fever  often 
terminates  before  the  matter  is  expelled  ; 
and  that,  upon  many  occafions,  without 
v/aiting  the  luppofed  time  of  conco&ion, 
the  fever  can  be  cured,  and  that  by  reme- 
dies which  do  not  feem  to  operate  upon  the 
fluids?  or  to  produce  any  evacuation. 

50.  While  we  thus  reafon  againft  the 
notion  of  fever  being  an  effort  of  nature, 
tor  conco&ing  and  expelling  a morbific 
matter,  I by  no  means  intend  to  deny  that 
the  caufe  of  fever  frequently  operates  upon 
the  fluids,  and  particularly  produces  a pu- 
trefeent  ftate  of  them.  I acknowledge 
that  this  is  frequently  the  cafe  : But,  at 
the  fame  time,  I maintain,  that  fuch  a 
change  of  the  fluids  is  not  commonly  the 
caufe  of  fever  ; that  very  often  it  is  an  ef- 
fect only ; and  that  there  is  no  reafon  to 
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believe  the  termination  of  the  fever  to 
depend  upon  the  expulfion  of  the  putrid 
matter. 

51.  Another  opinion  which  has  prevail- 
ed, remains  hill  to  be  mentioned.  In  inter- 
mittent fevers,  a great  quantity  of  bile  is 
commonly  thrown  out  by  vomiting;  and 
this  is  fo  frequently  the  cafe,  that  many 
have  fuppofed  an  unufual  quantity  of  bile, 
and  perhaps  a peculiar  quality  of  it,  to  be 
the  caufe  of  intermittent  fevers.  This, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  be  well  found- 
ed. Vomiting,  by  whatever  means  excit- 
ed, if  often  repeated,  with  violent  draining, 
feems  to  be  powerful  in  emulging  the  bi- 
liary dufls,  and  commonly  throws  out  a 
great  deal  of  bile.  This  will  happen  efpe- 
cially  in  the  cafe  of  intermittent  fevers  : 
For,  as  in  the  date  of  debility  and  cold 
dage  of  thefe  fevers,  the  blood  is  not  pro- 
pelled in  the  ufual  quantity  into  the  ex- 
treme veflels,  and  particularly  into  thofe 
on  the  furface  of  the  body,  but  is  accu- 
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mulated  in  the  veflels  of  the  internal  parts* 
and  particularly  in  the  vena  portarum  ; fo 
this  may  occafion  a more  copious  fecretion 
of  bile. 

Thefe  confutations  will,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  account  for  the  appearance  of  an  un- 
ufual  quantity  of  bile  in  intermittent  fe- 
vers ; but  the  circumftance  which  chiefly 
occafions  the  appearance  of  bile  in  thefe 
cafes,  is  the  influence  of  warm  climates  and 
feafons.  Thefe  feldom  fail  to  produce  a 
flate  of  the  human  body,  in  which  the 
bile  is  difpofed  to  pafs  oif,  by  its  fecreto- 
ries,  in  greater  quantity  than  ufual ; and 
perhaps  alfo  changed  in  its  quality,  as 
appears  from  the  difeafe  of  cholera,  which 
fo  frequently  occurs  in  warm  feafons.  At 
the  fame  time,  this  difeafe  occurs  often 
without  fever ; and  we  fhall  hereafter  ren- 
der it  fufficiently  probable,  that  intermit- 
tent fevers,  for  the  moft  part,  arife  from 
another  caufe,  that  is,  from  marfh  effluvia; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  their  arifing  from  the  ftate  of  the 
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bile  alone.  The  marfh  effluvia,  however, 
commonly  operate  mod  powerfully  in  the 
fame  feafon  that  produces  the  change  and 
redundance  of  the  bile ; and  therefore,  con- 
fidering  the  vomiting,  and  other  circum- 
ftances  of  the  intermittent  fevers  which 
here  concur,  it  is  not  furprifing  that  autum- 
nal intermittents  are  fo  often  attended  with 
effufions  of  bile. 

This  view  of  the  fubjed  does  not  lead 
ns  to  ccnfider  the  date  of  the  bile  as  the 
cauie  ot  intermittents,  but  merely  as  a cir- 
cumdance  accidentally  concurring  with 
them,  fiom  the  date  of  the  feafon  in  which 
!!1CT  arife.  What  attention  this  requires  in 
the  condud  of  the  difeafe,  I fhall  confider 
hereafter, 

52.  From  this  view  of  the  principal  hy- 
pothefes  which  have  hitherto  been  main- 
tained with  refped  to  the  proximate  caufe 
of  fever,  it  will  appear,  that  fevers  do  not 
anfe  from  changes  in  the  date  of  the  fluids; 
•but  that,  on  the  contrary,  almoft  the  whole 
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of  the  phenomena  of  fevers  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve, that  they  chiefly  depend  upon  changes 
in  the  ftate  of  the  moving  powers  of  the 
animal  fyftem.  Though  we  fhould  not  be 
able  to  explain  all  the  circumftances  of  the 
difeafe,  it  is  at  leaft  of  fome  advantage  to 
be  led  into  the  proper  train  of  inveftigation. 
I have  attempted  to  purfue  it,  and  lliall 
now  endeavour  to  apply  the  do&rine  alrea- 
dy delivered,  towards  explaining  the  diver- 
fity  of  fevers. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.  m. 


Of  the  Difference  of  Fevers  and 
its  Causes. 

S3-  rT!Q  afcertain  the  difference  of  fevers, 
-®-  I think  it  neceffary  to  obferve, 
in  the  lirft  place,  that  every  fever  of  more 
than  one  day’s  duration,  con fifls  of  repeat- 
ed, and  in  feme  meafure  feparate,  paro- 
xyims;  and  that  the  difference  of  fevers 
taken  notice  of  above  (from  25.  to  30.)  ap- 
pears to  confiff  in  the  different  date  of  pa- 
roxyGns,  and  in  the  different  circuniftances 
of  their  repetition. 

54.  That  fevers  generally  confifl:  of  dif- 
pniff,  and,  in  fome  meafure,  ieparately  re- 
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peated,  paroxyfms,  1 have  alleged  abovs 
to  be  a matter  of  fad  ; but  1 (hail  here 
endeavour  to  confirm  it,  by  affigning  the 
caufe. 


In  every  fever,  in  which  we  can 
dtftindly  oblerve  any  number  of  feparate 
paroxyfms,  we  conilantiy  find  that  each 
paroxyfm  is  finifhed  in  lefs  than  twenty- 
four  hours  ; but  as  1 cannot  perceive  any 
thing  in  the  caufe  of  fevers  determining  to 
this,  I muff  prefume  it  to  depend  on  fome 
general  law  * of  the  animal  oeconomy. 
Such  a law  feems  to  be  that  which  fubjeds 
the  oeconomy,  in  many  refpeds,  to  a diur- 
nal revolution.  Whether  this  depends  up- 
on the  original  conformation  of  the  bod}', 
or  upon  certain  powers  conftantly  applied 
to  it,  and  inducing  a habit,  I cannot  poh- 

tively  determine  : But  the  returns  of  feep 

and 

f The  reader  will  find  entertainment  in  admiring 
the  ingenuity  of  the  author,  in  contriving  feveral  arti- 
fices for  maintaining  his  doSrine.  One  hypothefis 
•piled  on  the  top  of  another,  almoft  without  end. 
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and  watching,  of  appetites  and  excretions, 
and  the  changes  which  regularly  occur  in 
the  hate  of  the  pulfe,  fliew  fufhciently,  that 
in  the  human  body  a diurnal  revolution 
takes  place. 

56.  It  is  this  diurnal  revolution,  which, 
I fuppofe,  determines  the  duration  of  the 
paroxyfms  of  fevers ; and  the  conftant  and 
univerfal  limitation  of  thefe  paroxyfms,  (as 
©bferved  in  55.)  while  no  other  caufe  of  it 
can  be  affigned,  renders  it  fufficiently  pro- 
bable that  their  duration  depends  upon, 
and  is  determined  by,  the  revolution  men- 
tioned. And  that  thefe  paroxyfms  are  con- 
nected with  that  diurnal  revolution,  appears 
further  from  this,  that  though  the  intervals 
or  paroxyfms  are  different  in  different  cafe^, 
yet  the  times  of  the  acceffion  of  paroxyfms 
are  generally  fixed  to  one  time  of  the  day  ; 
lo  that  quotidians  come  on  in  the  morning, 

tertians  at  noon,  and  quartans  in  the  after., 
noon. 
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It  remains  to  be  remarked,  that  ao 
quartans  and  tertians  are  apt  to  become 
quotidians,  thefe  to  pafs  into  the  ftate  of 
remittents,  and  thefe  laft  to  become  conti- 
nued j and  that  even  in  the  continued  form3 
daily  exacerbations  and  remiftlons  are  ge- 
nerally to  be  oblerved  : bo  all  this  Ihe ws  fo 
much  the  power  of  diurnal  revolution,  that 
when,  in  certain  cafes,  the  daily  exacerba- 
tions and  remiflions  are  with  difficulty  dif- 
tinguifhed,  we  may  ftill  prefume,  that  the 
general  tendency  of  the  ceconomy  pre- 
vails, that  the  difeafe  ftill  confifts  of  repeat- 
ed paroxyfms,  and,  upon  the  whole,  that 
there  is  no  fuch  difeafe  as  that  which  the 
fchools  have  called  a continued  fever.  I 
expert  that  this  doctrine  will  be  confirmed 
by  what  I fhall  fay  hereafter  concerning  the 
periodical  movements  obferved  in  conti- 
nued fevers. 

It  being:  thus  proved,  that  every  fe- 
ver. of  more  than  one  day  s duration,  con* 

•fts  of  repeated  paroxyfms ; we,  in  the 
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next  place,  remark,  that  the  repetition  of 
paroxyfms  depends  upon  the  circumftances 
of  the  paroxyfms  which  have  already  ta- 
ken place.  From  what  was  obferved  in  30. 
and  31.  it  appears,  that  the  longer  paro- 
xyfms are  protracted,  they  are  the  fooner 
repeated  ; and,  therefore,  that  the  caufe  of 
the  frequent  repetition  is  to  be  fought  for 
in  the  caufe  of  the  protraction  of  paro- 
xyfms. 

59,  Agreeable  to  what  is  laid  down  in 
46.  and  to  the  opinion  of  mod  part  of  phy- 
licians,  I fuppofe,  that,  in  every  fever, 
there  is  a power  applied  to  the  body,  which 
has  a tendency  to  hurt  and  deflroy  it5  and 
produces  in  it  certain  motions  which  de- 
viate from  the  natural  flate;  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  in  every  fever  which  has  its  full 
courfe,  I fuppofe,  that,  in  confequence  of 
the  confhtution  of  the  animal  ceconomy, 
theie  aie  certain  motions  excited,  which 
have  a tendency  to  obviate  the  effeds  of 
the  noxious  power,  or  to  correCt  and  re- 

G 4 move 
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move  them.  Both  thefe  kinds  of  motion 
are  coniidered  as  conflituting  the  difeafe. 

But  the  former  is  perhaps  flri&ly  the 
morbid  ftate,  while  the  latter  is  to  be  con- 
iidered as  the  operation  of  the  vis  medica - 
trix  nature,  of  falutary  tendency,  and 
which  1 ihall  hereafter  call  the  reaction 
of  the  fyftem. 

60.  Upon  the  fuppofition  that  thefe  two 
Hates  take  place  in  every  paroxyfm  of  fe- 
ver, it  will  appear  to  be  chiefly  in  the  time 
of  the  hot  flage  that  the  reaction  operates 
in  removing  the  morbid  ftate  ; and  there- 
fore,  as  this  operation  fucceeds  more  or  lefs 
quickly,  the  hot  flage  of  paroxyfrns  will  be 
fhorter  or  longer.  But  as  the  length  of 
paroxyfm  depends  chiefly  upon  the  dura- 
tion of  the  hot  flage,  fo  the  longer  dura- 
tion of  this  and  of  paroxyfms3  mufl  be 
owing  either  to  the  obfttnacy  of  refiftance 
in  the  morbid  (late,  or  to  the  weaknefs  of 
the  falutary  reaction  j and  it  is  probable 

that 
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that  fometimes  the  one  and  fometimes  the 
other  of  thefe  circumftances  takes  place. 

6 1.  It  feems  to  be  only  by  the  Hate  of 
the  fpafm,  that  we  can  judge  of  the  refin- 
ance of  the  morbid  ftate  of  fever  : And 
\vith  refped  to  this  fpafm  1 obferve,  that 
either  the  caufe  exciting  it  may  be  differ- 
ent in  different  cafes ; or,  though  the  caufe 
ihould  be  the  fame  in  different  perfons,  the 
different  degree  of  irritability  in  each  may 
give  occafion  to  a greater  or  leffer  degree  of 
fpafm  ; and  therefore,  the  readion  in  fever 
being  given,  the  continuance  of  the  hot 
ftage,  and  of  the  whole  paroxyfm,  may  be 
longer  or  fhorter,  according  to  the  degree 
of  fpalm  that  has  been  formed. 

62.  One  caufe  of  the  obftinacy  of  fpafm 
in  fevers  may  be  clearly  perceived.  In  in- 
flammatory difeafes,  there  is  a diathefis 
phlogiftica  prevailing  in  the  body,  and  this 
diathefis  we  fuppofe  to  confift  in  an  in- 
created  tone  of  the  whole  arterial  fyflem* 

When, 
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When,  therefore,  this  diathefis  accompa- 
nies fever,  as  it  fometimes  does,  it  may  be 
fuppofed  to  give  occafion  to  the  febrile 
fpafm’s  being  formed  more  ftrongly,  and 
thereby  to  produce  more  protracted  paro- 
xyfms.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  all  in- 
flammatory fevers  are  of  the  continued 
kind  ; and  that  all  the  caufes  of  the  dia- 
thefis  phlogiftica  have  a tendency  to  change 
intermittent  into  continued  fevers.  Con- 
tinued fevers,  then,  being  often  attended 
with  the  diathefis  phlogiftica,  we  conclude, 
that,  in  many  cafes,  this  is  the  caufe  of  their 
continued  form. 

63.  In  many  fevers,  however,  there  is 
no  evidence  of  any  diathefis  phlogiftica  be- 
ing prefent,  nor  of  any  other  caufe  of  more 
confiderable  fpafm  ; and,  in  fuch  cafes, 
therefore,  we  mull  impute  the  protraction 
of  paroxyfms,  and  the  continued  form  of 
the  fever,  to  the  weaknefs  of  reaction. 
That  this  caufe  takes  place,  we  conclude 
from  hence,  that,  in  many  cafes  of  fever, 

w he  rein 
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wherein  the  feparate  paroxyfms  are  the 
longeft  protraded,  and  the  moft  difficultly 
obferved,  we  find  the  moft  confiderable 
fymptoms  of  a general  debility : And  there- 
fore we  infer,  that,  in  fuch  cafes,  the 
protraded  paroxyfms,  and  continued  form, 
depend  upon  a weaker  reaction  ; owing 
either  to  the  caufes  of  debility  applied  hav- 
ing been  of  a more  powerful  kind,  or  from 
circumftances  of  the  patient’s  conftitution 
favouring  their  operation. 

64.  Upon  thefe  principles  we  make  a 
ftep  towards  explaining  in  general,  with 
fome  probability,  the  difference  of  fevers  ; 
but  muft  own,  that  there  is  much  doubt 
and  difficulty  in  applying  the  dodrine  to 
particular  cafes.  It  applies  tolerable  well 
to  explain  the  different  ftates  of  intermit** 
tents,  as  they  are  more  purely  fuch,  or  as 
they  approach  more  and  more  to  the  conti- 
nued form : But  feveral  difficulties  ftill  re- 
main with  refped  to  many  circumftances 
of  intermittents ; and  more  ftill  with  re- 
fped 
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fped  to  the  difference  of  thofe  continued 
fevers,  which  we  have  diftinguifhed  in  our 
Nofology  as  different  from  intermittents, 
and  as  more  efpecially  intirled  to  the  appel- 
lation of  Continued,  (fee  Syn.  Nof.  Meth. 
part  5.  ch.  1.  fed.  2.),  and  explained  more 
fully  above. 

65.  From  the  view  given  (63.  and  64.) 
of  the  caufes  of  the  protradion  of  paro- 
xyfms,  and  therefore  of  the  form  of  conti- 
nued fevers,  ftridly  fo  called,  it  feems  pro- 
bable* that  the  remote  caufes  of  thefe  ope- 
rate by  occafioning  either  a phlogiftic  dia- 
thefis,  or  a weaker  readion ; for  we  can 
obferve,  that  the  moft  obvious  difference  of 
continued  fevers  depends  upon  the  preva- 
lence of  one  or  other  of  thefe  ftates. 

66.  Continued  fevers  have  been  account- 
ed of  great  diverfity  ; but  phyficians  have 
not  been  fuccefsful  in  marking  thefe  diffe- 
rences, or  in  reducing  them  to  any  general 
heads.  The  diftindions  made  by  the  an* 
tients  are  not  well  underhood  ; and,  fo  far 
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as  either  they  or  the  modern  nofologifts 
have  diftinguifhed  continued  fevers  by  a 
difference  of  duration,  their  diflin£tions  are 
not  well  founded,  and  do  not  apply  in  fuch 
a manner  as  to  be  of  any  ufe.  We  think 
it  agreeable  to  obfervation,  and  to  the  prin- 
ciples above  laid  down,  (63.  64.)  to  diftin- 
guifh  continued  fevers  according  as  they 
{hew  either  an  inflammatory  irritation,  or 
a weaker  reaction* 

67.  This  diflin&icn  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  fevers  into  the  Inflammatory 
and  Nervous  ; the  diftip&ion  at  prefent 
moft  generally  received  in  Britain.  To 
the  firft,  as  a genus,  I have  given  the  name 
of  Synocha-;  to  the  fecond,  that  of  Ty- 
phus ; and,  little  fludious  whether  thefe 
names  be  authorifed  by  the  ancient  ufe 
of  the  fame  terms,  I depend  upon  their 
being  underflood  by  the  chara&ers  * an- 
nexed 

* Thefe  characters  are, 

Synocha.  Calor  plurimum  auctus ; pulfus  frequens, 

validus? 
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nexcd  to  them  in  our  Nofology,  which  I 
apprehend  to  be  founded  on  obfervation. 

68.  By  thefe  charaders  I think  conti- 
nued fevers  may  in  practice  be  diftinguifh- 
ed  ; and  if  that  be  the  cafe,  the  principles 
above  laid  down  will  be  confirmed. 

69.  Befide  thefe  differences  of  continued 
fever,  now  mentioned,  I am  not  certain  of 
having  obferved  any  other  that  can  be  con- 
fidered  as  fundamental.  But  the  mod  com- 
mon form  of  continued  fevers,  in  this  cli- 
mate, feems  to  be  a combination  of  thefe 
two  genera ; and  I have  therefore  given 
fuch  a genus  a place  in  our  Nolology,  un- 
der' the  title  of  Synochus.  At  the  fame 
time,  I think  that  the  limits  between  the 

Synochus 


validus,  ct  durus ; urina  rubra  j fenforii  fun&iones  pa- 
rum  turbatoe. 

Typhus.  Morbus  contagiofus ; calor  parum  auctus ; 
pulfus  parvus,  debilis,  plerumque  frequens ; urina  pa- 
rum mutata  ; fenforii  fun&iones  plurimum  turbata? ; 
vires  multum  imminut;e. 
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Synochus  and  Typhus  will  he  with  diffi- 
culty afligned ; and  1 am  difpofed  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  Synochus  arifes  from  the 
fame  caufes  as  the  Typhus,  and  is  therefore 
only  a variety  of  it. 

70,  The  Typhus  feems  to  be  a genus 
comprehending  feveral  fpecies.  Thefe, 
however,  are  not  yet  well  afcertained  by 
obfervation  ; and  in  the  mean  time  we  can 
perceive  that  many  of  the  different  cafes 
obferved  do  not  imply  any  fpecific  diffe- 
rence, but  feem  to  be  merely  varieties,  a- 
rifing  from  a different  degree  of  power  in 
the  caufe,  from  different  circumftances  of 
the  climate  or  feafon  in  which  they  happen, 
or  from  different  circumftances  in  the  con- 
flitution  of  the  perfons  affedted. 

71.  Some  of  the  effects  arifing  from 
theie  circumftances  require  to  be  particu- 
larly explained. 

One  is,  an  unofual  quantity  of  bile  ap- 
pearing in  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe  This 

abundance 
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abundance  of  bile  may  poflibly  attend 
fome  continued  fevers,  ftridly  fo  called ; 
but,  for  the  reafons  above  explained,  it 
more  commonly  attends  intermittents,  and, 
we  believe,  it  might  have  been  enumerated 
(29.)  among  the  marks  diflinguifhing  the 
latter  kind  of  fevers  from  the  former.  But, 
though  an  unufual  quantity  of  bile  fhould 
appear  with  continued  fevers,  it  is  confi- 
dered  in  this  cafe,  as  in  that  of  intermit- 
tents, to  be  a coincidence  only,  owing  to 
the  Hate  of  the  feafon,  and  producing  no 
different  fpecies  or  fundamental  diftindion, 
but  merely  a variety  of  the  difeafe.  I 
think  it  proper  to  obferve  here,  that  it  is 
probable  that  the  moft  part  of  the  cpntir 
lined  fevers  named  Bilious,  have  been  truly 
fuch  as  belong  to  the  fection  of  Intermit- 
tents. 

72.  Another  effed  of  the  circumftances 
occafionally  varying  the  appearance  of  ty- 
phus, is  a putrefcent  Hate  of  the  fluids.  The 
indents,  and  likewife  the  moderns,  who  are 

in 
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in  general  much  difpofed  to  follow  the  for- 
mer, have  diftinguifhed  fevers  as  putrid  and 
non-putrid  : But  the  notions  of  the  antients 
on  this  fubjedt  were  not  fufficiently  correct 
lo  deferve  much  notice;  and  it  is  only  of 
late  that  the  matter  has  been  more  accurate- 
ly obferved,  and  better  explained. 

From  the  diffolved  hate  of  the  blood,  as 
it  prefents  itfelf  when  drawn  out  of  the 
veins,  or  as  it  appears  from  the  red  blood’s 
being  difpofed  to  be  effufed  and  run  off  by 
various  outlets,  and  from  feveral  other 
fymptoms  to  be  hereafter  mentioned,  I 
have  now  no  doubt,  how  much  foever  it 
has  been  dilputed  by  fome  ingenious  men, 
that  a putrefcency  of  the  fluids  to  a certain 
degree  does  really  take  place  in  many  cafes 
of  fever.  This  putrefcency,  however,  of- 
ten attends  intermittent,  as  well  as  conti- 
nued fevers  ; and,  of  the  continued  kind5 
both  the  fynochus  and  typhus,  and  all  of 
them  in  very  different  degrees  ; fo  that, 
whatever  attention  it  may  deferve  in  prac- 
tice, there  is  no  fixing  fuch  limits  to  it  as 
Vo l.  L FI  ta 
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to  admit  of  eftablifhing  a fpecies  under  the 
title  of  Putrid. 

73.  Befide  differing  by  the  circumftances 
already  mentioned,  fevers  differ  alfo  by  their 
being  accompanied  with  fymptoms  which 
belong  to  difeafes  of  the  other  orders  of 
pyrexiae.  This  fometimes  happens  in  fuch 
a manner,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  deter- 
mine which  of  the  two  is  the  primary  dif- 
eafe.  Commonly,  however,  it  may  be  as- 
certained by  the  knowledge  of  the  remote 
caufe,  and  of  the  prevailing  epidemic,  or  by 
obferving  the  feries  and  fucceffion  of  fymp- 
toms. 

74.  Mod  of  our  fyftems  of  phyfic  have 
marked,  as  a primary  one,  a fpecies  of  fever 
under  the  title  of  Hectic  ; but,  as  it  is  de- 
scribed, I have  never  feen  it  as  a primary 
difeafe.  I have  conftantly  found  it  as  a 
Symptom  of  Some  topical  affedion,  mod 
commonly  of  an  internal  Suppuration  ; and 

as 
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as  fuch  it  (hall  be  confidered  in  another 
place. 

75.  The  diftindion  of  the  feveral  cafes 
of  intermittent  fever  I have  not  profecuted 
here ; both  becaufe  we  cannot  aflign  the 
caufes  of  the  differences  which  appear,  and 
becaufe  I apprehend  that  the  differences 
which  in  fad  occur  may  be  readily  under- 
ffood  from  what  is  faid  above  (25.  26.  and 
27.)  and  more  fully  from  our  Methodical 
Nofology,  Cl.  1.  fed.  1. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Of  the  Remote  Causes  of  Fever. 


S fever  has  been  held  to  confift 


the  heart  and  arteries,  phyficians  have  fup- 
pofed  its  remote  caufes  to  be  certain  diredc 
ftimulants  fitted  to  produce  this  increafed 
action.  In  many  cafes,  however,  there  is 
no  evidence  of  fuch  ftimulants  being  ap- 
plied ; and,  in  thofe  in  which  they  are  ap- 
plied, they  either  produce  only  a tempora- 
ry frequency  of  the  pulfe,  which  cannot  be 
ponfidered  as  a difeafe  ; or,  if  they  do  pro- 
duce a permanent  febrile  ftate,  it  is  by  the 
intervention  of  a topical  inflammation, 


c 


hiefly  in  an  increafed  adtion  of 
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which  produces  a d'ifeafe  different  from 
what  is  ftridly  called  fever.  (8.) 

77.  That  dired  ftimulants  are  the  remote 
caufes  of  fever,  feems  farther  improbable  ; 
becaufe  the  fuppofition  does  not  account  for 
the  phenomena  attending  the  acceffion  of 
fevers,  and  becaufe  other  remote  caufes  can 
with  greater  certainty  be  afligned. 

78.  As  fevers  are  fo  generally  epidemic, 
it  is  probable,  that  fome  matter  floating  in 
the  atmofphere,  and  applied  to  the  bodies 
of  men,  ought  to  be  confidered  as  the  re- 
mote caufe  of  fevers  : And  thefe  matters 
prefent  in  the  atmofphere,  and  thus  ading 
upon  men,  may  be  confidered,  either  as 
Contagions,  that  is,  effluvia  arifing  di- 
redly  or  originally  from  the  body  of  a man 
under  a particular  difeafe,  and  exciting  the 
fame  kind  of  difeafe  in  the  body  of  the  per- 
fon  to  whom  they  are  applied;  or  Mias- 
mata, that  is,  effluvia  arifing  from  other 
fubftances  than  the  bodies  of  men,  produ- 
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cing  a difeafe  in  the  perfon  to  whom  they 
are  applied. 

79.  Contagions  have  been  fuppofed  to 
be  of  great  variety  ; and  it  is  poflible  this 
may  be  the  cafe  : But  that  they  truly  are 
fo,  does  not  appear  clearly  from  any  thing 
we  know  at  prefent.  The  genera  and  fpe- 
cies  of  contagious  difeafes,  of  the  clafs  of 
pyrexia,  at  prelent  known,  are  in  number 
not  very  great.  They  chiefly  belong  to  the 
order  of  fevers,  to  that  of  exanthemata,  or 
that  of  profluvia.  Whether  there  be  any 
belonging  to  the  order  of  phlegmafise,  is 
doubtful ; and  though  there  fhould,  it  will 
not  much  increafe  the  number  of  conta^ 
gious  pyrexia?.  Of  the  contagious  exan- 
themata and  profluvia,  the  number  of  fpe- 
cies  is  nearly  afcertained;  and  each  of  them 
is  fo  far  of  a determined  nature,  that 
though  they  have  now  been  obferved  and 
diftinguifhed  for  many  ages,  and  in  many 
different  parts  of  the  world,  they  have  been 
always  found  to  retain  the  fame  general 

clwa&er,  . 
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chara&er,  and  to  differ  only  in  circumftan- 
ces,  that  may  be  imputed  to  fcafon,  climate* 
and  other  external  caufes,  or  to  the  pecu- 
liar conftitutions  of  the  feveral  perfons  af- 
fe&ed.  It  Teems,  therefore,  probable,  that, 
in  each  of  thefe  fpecies,  the  contagion  is  of 
one  fpecific  nature  j and  that  the  number 
of  contagious  exanthemata  or  profluvia  is 
hardly  greater  than  the  number  of  fpecies 
enumerated  in  the  fyftems  of  nofology. 

80.  If,  while  the  contagious  exanthema- 
ta and  profluvia  are  thus  limited,  we  fhould 
fuppofe  the  contagious  pyrexise  to  be  ftill 
of  great  and  unlimited  variety,  it  muff  be 
with  refpedl  to  the  genera  and  fpecies  of 
continued  fevers.  But  if  I be  right  in  li- 
miting, as  I have  done,  the  genera  of  thefe 
fevers,  (67. — 70.)  it  will  appear  likely  that 
the  contagions  which  produce  them  are  not 
of  great  variety ; and  this  will  be  much 
confirmed,  if  we  can  render  it  probable 
that  there  is  one  principal,  perhaps  one 
common,  fource  of  fuch  contagions. 

H4 
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8 1.  i o this  purpofe  it  is  now  well  knowny 
that  the  effluvia  conftantly  arifing  from  the 
living  human  body,  if  long  retained  in  the 
fame  place,  without  being  diffufed  in  the 
atmofphere,  acquire  a fingular  virulence  ; 
and,  in  that  ftate,  being  applied  to  the  bo- 
dies of  men,  become  the  caufe  of  a fever 
which  is  highly  contagious. 

The  exiftence  of  fuch  a caufe  is  fully 
proved  by  the  late  obfervations  on  jail  and 
hofpital  fevers:  And  that  the  fame  virulent 
matter  may  be  produced  in  many  other 
places,  muft  be  fufficiently  obvious  : And 
it  is  probable  that  the  contagion  arifing  in 
this  manner,  is  not,  like  many  other  con- 
tagions, permanent  and  conftantly  exifting; 
but  that,  in  the  circumftances  mentioned,  it 
is  occafionally  generated.  At  the  fame 
time,  the  nature  of  the  fevers  from  thence, 
upon  different  occafions,  arifing,  renders  it 
probable,  that  the  virulent  ftate  of  human 
effluvia  is  the  common  caufe  of  them,  as 
they  differ  only  in  a ftate  of  their  fymp- 
toms;  which  may  be  imputed  to  the  cir- 
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cumflances  of  feafon,  climate,  &c.  concur- 
ring with  the  contagion,  and  modifying  its 
force. 

82.  With  refpeCl  to  thefe  contagions, 
though  we  have  fpoken  of  them  as  of  a 
matter  floating  in  the  atmofphere,  it  is  pro- 
per to  obferve,  that  they  are  never  found  to 
a£t  but  when  they  are  near  to  the  fources 
from  whence  they  arife;  that  is,  either  near 
to  the  bodies  of  men,  from  which  they  im- 
mediately iflue;  or  near  to  fome  fubflances 
which,  as  having  been  near  to  the  bodies 
of  men,  are  imbued  with  their  effluvia, 
and  in  which  fubflances  thefe  effluvia  are 
fometimes  retained  in  an  aCtive  ftate  for  a 
very  long  time. 

The  fubflances  thus  imbued  with  an  ac- 
tive and  infectious  matter,  may  be  called 
Fomites ; and  it  appears  to  me  probable, 
that  contagions,  as  they  arife  from  fomitesa 
are  more  powerful  than  as  they  arife  im- 
mediately from  the  human  body. 
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83.  Miafmata  are  next  to  be  confidereiL 
Thefe  may  arife  from  various  fources  and 
be  of  different  kinds  ; but  we  know  little 
of  their  variety,  or  of  their  fcveral  effects; 
We  know  with  certainty  only  one  fpecies 
of  miafma,  which  can  be  confidered  as  the 
caufe  of  fever;  and,  from  the  univerfality 
of  this,  it  may  be  doubted  if  there  be  any 
other. 

84.  The  miafma,  fo  univerfally  the  caufe 
of  fever,  is  that  which  arifes  from  marfhes 
or  moift  ground,  afted  upon  by  heat.  So 
manyobfervationshave  now  been  made  with 
refpect  to  this  in  fo  many  different  regions  of 
the  earth,  that  there  is  neither  any  doubt 
of  its  being  in  general  a caufe  of  fevers, 
nor  of  its  being  very  univerfally  the  caufe 
of  intermittent  fevers,  in  all  their  different 
forms.  The  fimilarity  of  the  climate,  fea- 
fon,  and  foil*  in  the  different  countries  in 
which  intermittents  arife,  and  the  fimilari- 
ty of  the  difeafes,  though  arifing  in  diffe- 
rent 
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rent  regions*  concur  in  proving,  that  there 
is  one  common  caufe  of  thefe  difeafes,  and 
that  this  is  the  marHi  miafma. 

What  is  the  particular  nature  of  this 
miafma,  we  know  not  ; nor  do  we  certain- 
ly know  whether  or  not  it  differs  in  kind  ; 
But  it  is  probable  that  it  does  not ; and 
that  it  varies  only  in  the  degree  of  its 
power,  or  perhaps  as  to  its  quantity,  in  a 
given  fpace. 

85.  It  has  been  now  rendered  probable, 
that  the  remote  caufes  of  fevers  (8.)  are 
chiefly  contagions  or  miafmata,  and  neither 
of  them  of  great  variety.  We  have  fup- 
pofed  that  miafmata  are  the  caufe  of  inter- 
mittents,  and  contagions  the  caufe  of  con- 
tinued fevers,  ftri&ly  fo  named  ; but  we 
cannot  with  propriety  employ  thefe  gene- 
ral terms.  For,  as  the  caufe  of  continued 
fevers  may  arife  from  fomites,  and  may,  in 
luch  cafes,  be  called  a miafma ; and  as  o- 
ther  miafmata  alfo  may  produce  contagious 
clifeafes,  it  will  be  proper  to  diftinguifh  the 
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caufes  of  fevers,  by  ufing  the  terms  Human 
or  Marjh  Effluvia,  rather  than  the  general 
ones  of  Contagion  or  Miafma. 

86.  To  render  our  do&rine  of  fever  con- 
fident and  complete,  it  is  necefl'ary  to  add 
here,  that  thofe  remote  caufes  of  fever,  hu- 
man and  marfh  effluvia,  feem  to  be  of  a de- 
bilitating or  ledative  quality.  They  arife 
from  a putrefcent  matter.  Their  produc- 
tion Is  favoured,  and  their  power  increafed* 
by  circumdances  which  favour  putrefac- 
tion, and  they  often  prove  putrefa&ive  fer- 
ments with  refpedt  to  the  animal  fluids. 
As  putrid  matter,  therefore,  is  always,  with 
refpedt  to  animal  bodies,  a powerful  feda- 
tive,  fo  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that  hu- 
man and  marfh  effluvia  are  of  the  fame 
quality  ; and  it  is  confirmed  by  this,  that 
the  debility  which  is  always  induced,  feems 
to  be  in  proportion  to  the  other  marks  that 
appear  of  the  power  of  thofe  caufes. 

87. 
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87.  Though  we  have  endeavoured  to 
fhew  that  fevers  generally  arife  from  marfh 
or  human  effluvia,  we  cannot,  with  any 
certainty,  exclude  fome  other  remote  caufes, 
which  are  commonly  luppofed  to  have  at 
leaft  a fhare  in  producing  thofe  difeafes. 
And  I proceed,  therefore,  to  enquire  con- 
cerning thefe  caufes;  the  firft  of  which  that 
merits  attention,  is  the  power  of  cold  ap- 
plied to  the  human  body. 

88.  The  operation  of  cold  on  a living 
body,  is  fo  different  in  different  circumftan- 
ces,  as  to  be  of  difficult  explanation  ; it  is 
here,  therefore,  attempted  with  fome  diffi- 
dence. 

The  power  of  cold  may  be  confidered  as 
abfolute  or  relative. 

The  abfolute  power  is  that  by  which  it 
can  diminiffi  the  temperature  of  the  body 
to  which  it  is  applied.  And  thus,  if  the  na- 
tural temperature  of  the  human  body  is,  as 
we  fuppofe  it  to  be,  that  of  98  degrees  of 

• V • ' 
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Farenheit’s  thermometer  * ; every  degree 
of  temperature  lefs  than  that,  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  cold  with  refped  to  the  human 
body ; and,  in  proportion  to  its  degree, 
will  have  a tendency  to  diminifti  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body.  Rut  as  the  living  hu- 
man body  has  in  itfelf  a power  of  generat- 
ing heat,  fo  it  can  fuftain  its  own  proper 
heat  to  the  degree  above  mentioned,  though 
furrounded  by  air  or  other  bodies  of  a low- 
er temperature  than  itfelf ; and  it  appears 
from  obfervation,  that,  in  this  climate,  air, 
or  other  bodies  applied  to  the  living  man, 
do  not  ditninifh  the  temperature  of  his  bo- 
dy, unlefs  the  temperature  of  the  body  ap- 
plied be  below  62  degrees.  From  hence  it 
appears,  that  the  abfolute  power  of  cold  in 
this  climate,  does  not  ad  upon  the  living 
human  body,  unlefs  the  cold  applied  be  be- 
low the  degree  juft  now  mentioned. 

It 

# In  every  inftance  of  our  mentioning  degrees  of 
heat  or  cold,  we  fhall  mention  them  by  the  degrees  in 
Farenheit’s  fcale  ; and  the  expreffion  of  higher  or  lower 
ftiall  always  be  according  to  that  fcale. — Author. 
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It  appears  alfo,  that  the  human  body’s 
being  furrounded  by  air  of  a lower  tempe- 
rature than  itfelf,  is  neceffary  to  its  being 
retained  in  its  proper  temperature  of  98  de- 
grees : For,  in  this  climate,  every  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  above  62  degrees,  applied  to 
the  human  body,  though  (till  of  a lower 
temperature  than  itfelf,  is  found  to  increafe 
the  heat  of  it.  And  from  all  this  it  appears, 
that  the  abfolute  power  of  cold  with  re- 
Ipedt  to  the  human  body,  is  very  different 
from  what  it  is  with  refpedt  to  inanimate 
bodies. 

89.  The  relative  power  of  cold  with  re- 
fpe£t  to  the  living  human  body,  is  that 
power  by  which  it  produces  a fenfation  of 
cold  in  it ; and  with  refped  to  this,  it  is  a- 
gieeable  to  the  general  principle  of  fenfa- 
tion, that  the  fenfation  produced,  is  not  in 
proportion  to  the  abfolute  force  of  impref- 
non,  but  according  as  the  new  impreffion 
is  ftronger  or  weaker  than  that  which  had 
been  applied  immediately  before.  Accor- 
dingly, 
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dingly,  with  refpeft  to  temperature,  the 
fenfation  produced  by  any  degree  of  this, 
depends  upon  the  temperature  to  which  the 
body  had  been  immediately  before  expof- 
ed  ; fo  that  whatever  is  higher  than  this 
feels  warm,  and  whatever  is  lower  than  it, 
feels  cold  ; and  it  will  therefore  happen 
that  the  oppofite  fenfations  of  heat  and  cold 
may  on  different  occafions  arife  from  the 
fame  temperature,  as  marked  by  the  ther- 
mometer. •' 

With  refpeft  to  this,  however,  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  though  every  degree  of  tem- 
perature gives  a fenfation  of  cold  of  heat, 
as  it  is  lower  or  higher  than  the  tempera- 
ture applied  immediately  before,  the  fenfa- 
tion produced  is  in  different  cafes  of  diffe- 
rent duration.  If  the  temperature  at  any 
time  applied  is  under  62  degrees,  every  in- 
creafe  of  temperature  applied  will  give  a 
fenfation  of  heat  ; but  if  the  increafe  of 
temperature  does  not  arife  to  62  degrees, 
the  fenfation  produced  will  not  continue 
Jong,  but  be  focn  changed  to  a fenfation  of 

cold. 
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cold.  In  like  manner,  any  temperature 
applied  to  the  human  body,  lower  than 
that  of  the  body  itfelf,  gives  a fenfation  of 
cold  ; but  if  the  temperature  applied  does 
not  go  below  62  degrees,  the  fenfation  of 
cold  will  not  continue  long,  but  be  foon 
changed  to  a fenfation  of  heat. 

It  will  appear  hereafter,  that  the  effects 
of  the  fenfation  of  cold  will  be  very  diffe- 
rent, according  as  it  is  more  permanent  or 
tranlitory. 

90.  Having  thus  explained  the  operation 
of  cold  as  ablolute  or  relative  with  refpeft 
to  the  human  body,  I proceed  to  mention 
the  general  effefts  of  cold  upon  it. 

1.  Cold,  in  certain  circumftances,  has 
manifestly  a fedative  power.  It  can  extin- 
guish the  vital  principle  entirely,  either  in 
particular  parts,  or  in  the  whole  body  ; and 
considering  how  much  the  vital  principle  ' 
of  animals  depends  upon  heat,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  power  of  cold  is  always 
more  or  lefs  diredly  fedative. 

Vo L.  I.  I 
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This  effect  may  be  faid  to  take  place 
from  every  degree  of  abfolute  cold  ; and, 
when  the  heat  of  the  body  has  upon  any 
cccafion  been  preternaturally  increafed, 
every  lower  temperature  may  be  ufeful  in 
diminifhing  the  adivity  of  the  fyftem  ; but 
it  cannot  dirainith  the  natural  vigor  of  the 
vital  principle,  till  the  cold  applied  is  under 
62  degrees  5 nor  even  then  will  it  have  this 
efFed,  uulefs  the  cold  applied  be  or  an  in- 
tenfe  degree,  or  be  applied  for  iorne  length 
cl  time  to  a large  portion  of  the  body. 

2 It  is  equally  manifeft,  that,  in  certain 
circum fiances,  cold  proves  a Jlitiiuhis  to  the 
living  body,  and  particularly  to  the  fan— 
guiferous  fydem. 

It  is  probable,  that  this  effed  takes  place 
in  every  cafe  in  which  the  temperature  ap- 
plied produces  a fenfation  of  cold  ; and  this, 
therefore,  as  depending  enrireiy  on  the 
relative  power  of  cold,  will  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  change  of  temperature  that  takes 
place. 
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It  appears  to  me  probable,  that  every 
change  of  temperature,  from  a higher  to  a 
lower  degree,  will  prove  more  or  lefs  ftimu- 
lant ; excepting  when  the  cold  applied  is  fo 
intenfe,  as  immediately  to  extinguifh  the 
vital  principle  in  the  part. 

5.  Befide  the  fedative  and  ftimulant 
powers  of  cold,  it  is  manifeftly  aifo  a power- 
ful aftringent , cauting  a contraction  of  the 
veffels  on  the  furface  of  the  body,  and 
thereby  producing  a paienefs  of  the  fkin 
and  a fuppreffion  of  perfpiration  ; and  it 
feems  to  have  fimilar  effects  when  applied 
to  internal  parts.  It  is  likewife  probable, 
that  this  conftriCtion,  as  it  takes  place  efpe- 
cially  in  confequence  of  the  fenfibihty  of 
the  parts  to  which  the  cold  is  applied,  will 
in  lome  meafure  be  communicated  to  other 
parts  of  the  body  ; and  that  thereby  the 
application  of  cold  proves  a tonic  power 
with  refpeCt  to  the  whole  fyftem. 

i hele  eifeCls  ot  tonic  and  aftringent 
power  feem  to  tike  place  both  from  the  ab- 
folute  and  relative  power  of  cold  j and  there- 
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fore  every  application  of  it  which  gives  a 
fenfation  of  cold,  is,  in  its  firft  effed,  both 
aftringent  and  ftimulant,  though  the  former 
may  be  often  prevented  from  being  either 
confiderable  or  permanent  when  the  latter 
immediately  takes  place. 

91.  It  will  be  obvious,  that  thefe  feveral 
effeds  of  cold  cannot  all  take  place  at  the 
fame  time,  but  may  in  fucceflion  be  vari- 
ou fly  combined.  The  ftimulant  power  tak- 
ing place  obviates  the  effeds,  at  lead  the 
permanency  of  the  effects,  that  might  other- 
wife  have  arifen  from  the  fedative  power. 
That  the  fame  ftimulant  power  prevents 
thefe  from  the  aflringent,  I have  faid  a- 
bove  ; but  the  ftimulant  and  tonic  powers 
of  cold  are  commonly,  perhaps  always, 
conjoined. 

* f 1 

92.  Thefe  general  effeds  of  cold  now 
pointed  out  are  lometimes  falutaiy,  fre- 
quently morbid;  but  it  is  the  latter  only  I 

am 
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am  to  confider  here,  and  they  feem  to  be 
ch  irfly  the  following, 

1.  A general  inflammatory  difpofition 
of  the  fyftem,  which  is  commonly  accom- 
panied with  rheumatifin  or  other  phlegma- 
fise. 

2.  The  fame  inflammatory  difpofition 
accompanied  with  catarrh. 

3 A gangrene  of  particular  parts. 

„ 4.  A pally  of  a Angle  member. 

5.  A fever,  or  fever  ftri&ly  fo  called  (8.) 
which  it  often  produces  by  its  own  power 
alone;  but  more  commonly  it  is  only  an 
exciting  cauie  of  fever,  by  concurring  with 
the  operation  of  human  or  marfh  efflu- 
via. 

93.  Cold  is  often  applied  to  the  human 
body  without  producing  any  of  thefe  mor- 
bid effects,  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
in  what  circumflances  it  efpecialiy  operates 
in  producing  them,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
tne  morbid  effects  of  cold  depend  partly 
upon  ccitain  circumflances  of  the  cold  itielf, 
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and  partly  on  certain  circumftances  of  the 
perfon  to  whom  it  is  applied. 

94.  The  circumftances  of  the  cold  ap- 
plied, which  feem  to  give  it  effect,  are,  1. 
The  intenlity  or  degree  of  the  cold;  2 The 
length  of  time  during  which  it  is  applied  ; 
3.  l'he  degree  of  moifture  at  the  fame  time 
accompanying  it;  4 Its  being  applied  by 
a wind  or  current  of  air  ; 5.  Its  being  a vi- 
ciffitude,  or  fuddea  and  confiderable  change 
of  temperature,  from  heat  to  cold. 

95.  The  circumftances  of  perfons  ren- 
dering them  more  liable  to  be  affe£led  by 
cold,  feem  to  be.  1.  The  weaknefs  of  the 

I N 

fyllem,  and  particularly  the  leftened  vigour 
of  the  circulation,  occafioned  by  falling,  by 
evacuations,  by  fatigue,  by  a laid  night’s 
debauch,  by  excefs  in  venery,  by  long 
watching,  by  much  ftudy,  by  reft  immedi- 
ately after  great  exercife,  by  fleep,  and  by 
preceding  dTeafe  2.  I he  body,  or  its  parts, 
being  deprived  of  their  accuftomed  cover- 
ings 
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ings.  3.  One  part  of  the  body  being  ex- 
pofed  to  cold,  while  the  reft  is  kept  in  its 
ulual  or  a greater  warmth. 

96.  The  power  of  thefe  circumftances 
(9 3.;  is  demonftrated  by  the  circumftances 
enabling  perfons  to  refill  cold.  Thefe  are, 
a certain  vigour  of  conftitution,  cxercife  of 
the  body,  the  prelence  of  a&ive  paftions, 
and  the  ufe  of  cordials. 

BefiJes  thefe,  there  are  other  circumftan- 
ces which,  by  a different  operation,  enable 
perfons  to  reft  ft  cold  adhng  as  a fenfation  ; 
fuch  as,  pafftons  engaging  a clofe  attention 
to  one  object,  the  ufe  of  narcotics,  and 
that  ftate  of  the  body  in  which  fenftbility 
is  greatly  diminilhed,  as  in  maniacs.  To 
all  which  is  to  be  added,  the  power  of 
habit  with  refpe£t  to  thofe  parts  of  the 
body  to  which  cold  is  more  conftantly  ap- 
plied, which  both  diminifhes  lenftbility,  and 
incrcalcs  the  power  of  the  activity  generat- 
ing heat. 
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97.  Befide  cold,  there  are  other  powers 
that  feem  to  be  remote  caufes  of  fever  ; 
fuch  as  fear,  intemperance  in  drinking,  ex- 
cefs  in  venery,  and  other  circumftances? 
which  evidently  weaken  the  fyftem.  But 
whether  any  of  thefe  fedative  powers  be  a- 
lone  the  remote  caufe  of  fever,  or  if  they 
only  operate  either  as  concurring  with  the 
operation  of  marfh  or  human  effluvia,  or  as 
giving  an  opportunity  to  the  operation  of 
cold,  are  queftions  not  to  be  pofitively  an- 
fwered  : They  may  poffibly  of  themlelves 
produce  fever;  but  mod,  frequently  they 
operate  as  concurring  in  one  or  other  of 
the  ways  above-mentioned. 

98.  Having  now  mentioned  the  chief  of 
the  remote  caufes  of  fevers,  it  may  be  further 
obfeived,  that  thefe  will  arife  more  or  lefs 
readily,  according  as  miafmata  and  conta- 
gions arc  more  or  lefs  prevailing  and  power- 
ful, or  as  thefe  arc  more  or  lefs  favoured  by 
the  concurrence  of  cold  and  other  fedative 
powers. 

C H A P. 
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CHAP.  V. 


Of  the  Prognosis  of  Fevers. 


99.  A S fevers  (by  60, 1 confift  of  both 
£ A.  morbid  and  falntarv  motions 

j 

and  fymptoms,  the  tendency  of  the  difeafe 
to  a happy  or  fatal  iffue,  or  the  prognoitic  in 
fevers,  has  been  eftablifhed  by  marking  the 

prevalence  of  the  morbid  or  of  the  falutary 

% 

fymptoms;  and  it  might  be  properly  fo  e- 
ftablifhed,  if  we  could  certainly  diftinguifh 
between  the  one  and  the  other  of  thefe 
kinds  of  fymptoms:  But  the  operation  of 
the  reaction,  or  falutary  efforts  of  nature  in 
curing  fevers,  is  hill  involved  in  fo  much 
obfcurity,  that  I cannot  explain  the  feveral 
fymptoms  of  it  fo  clearly  as  to  apply  them 
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to  the  eftablifhing  prognoflics  ; and  this,  I 
think,  may  be  done  better  by  mat  king  the 
morbid  fymptoms  which  fhew  the  tendency 
to  death  in  fevers. 

loo.  This  plan  of  the  prognoflics  in  fe- 
vers muft  proceed  upon  our  knowledge  of 
the  caufes  of  death  in  general,  and  in  fe- 
vers more  particularly. 

The  caules  of  death,  in  general,  are  ei- 
ther direct  or  indirect. 

The  firfl  are  thofe  which  dire&ly  attack 
and  deltroy  the  vital  principle,  as  lodged  in 
the  nervous  fyftem ; or  deftroy  the  organi- 
zation of  the  brain  immediately  neceffary 
to  the  a&ion  of  that  principle. 

The  fecond,  or  the  indirect  caufes  of 
death,  are  thofe  which  interrupt  fuch  func- 
tions as  are  neceffary  to  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  and  thereby  neceffary  to  the  due 
continuance  and  fupport  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple. 
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101.  Of  thefe  general  caufes,  thofe 
which  operate  more  particularly  in  fevers 
feetn  to  be,  Jir/l%  The  violence  of  re  aft  ion  ; 
which  either,  by  repeated  violent  excite- 
ments, deftroys  the  vital  power  itlelf ; or, 
by  its  violence,  deftroys  the  organization 
of  the  brain  neceftary  to  the  a&ion  of  that 
power  ; or,  by  the  fame  violence,  deftroys 
the  organization  of  the  parts  more  imme- 
diately neceftary  to  the  circulation  of  the 
blood. 

Secondly , The  caufe  of  death  in  fevers 
may  be  a poifon , that  is,  a power  capable  of 
deftroying  the  vital  principle;  and  this  poi- 
fon may  be  either  the  miafma  or  contagion 
which  was  the  remote  caufe  of  the  tever, 
or  it  may  be  a putrid  matte*  generated  in 
the  courfe  of  the  fever,  in  both  cafes,  the 
operation  of  iuch  a power  appears  either  as 
acting  chiefly  on  the  neivous  fyflem,  in- 
ducing the  fymproms  of  debility;  or  as  act- 
ing upon  the  fluids  of  the  body,  inducing  a 
putrefeent  ftate  in  them. 
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102  from  all  this  it  appears,  that  the 
fviri pu-ms  . H ewing  the  tendency  to  death 
ii  icveis,  may  be  difcoveied  by  their  being 
either  the  fvmproms 

Of  violent  rt  act  ion  ; 

Or  gi  tat  debility  ; 

i r of  a jlrong  tendency  to  pntre faff  ion  in 
the  f inds. 

hind  upon  this  fuppofition,  1 proceed 
Ti 'Av  to  rnaik  thole  lymptoms  more  parti- 
cularly 

103.  The  lymptoms  which  denote  the 
violence  of  reaction , are,  1.  1 he  inert afed 

force, 

* No  part  of  medical  knowledge  is  fo  ferviceable  in 
the  pra&ice  of  phytic  as  prognostics.  It  wonderfully 
afiiits  in  the  cure  ot  aii  dhcaies,  but  c ore  elpecially  le- 
vel , and  oilier  a.uic  tlilorders.  i he  young  reader, 
therefore,  ougnt  to  be  particularly  attentive  to  tins  part  of 
the  waik,  What  the  author  advances  is  very  dift  rent 
from  what  has  gone  before.  We  have  here  no  hypo- 
theses or  fancies — no  fuppofitions  unfupported  by  facts ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  truths  deduced  from  a careful 
oblervation  of  nature,  and  arranged  in  a diflindt  and 
pQfrlpicuous  manner. 
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force,  hardnefs,  and  frequency,  of  thepulfe. 
2.  The  increaled  heat  of  the  body.  3.  The 
fymptoms  which  are  the  marks  of  a gene- 
ral inflammatory  diathelis,  and  more  elpe- 
daily  of  a particular  determination  to  the 
bram,  lungs,  or  other  important  vifcera. 
4.  1 he  fymptoms  which  are  the  marks  of 
the  caufe  of  violent  readion  ; that  is,  of  a 
flrmg  him  ulus  applied,  or  of  a ftrong 
fpjfm  formed,  the  latter  appearing  in  a con- 
fiderable  fuppreffion  of  the  excretions. 

104.  The  fymptoms  which  denote  a 
great  degree  ot  debility , are, 

In  the  animal  Functions:  i.  The 
weaknefs  of  the  voluntary  motions ; 2.  The 
irregularity  of  the  voluntary  motions,  de- 
pending on  their  debility  ; 3.  The  weaknefs 
of  fenlation  ; 4.  l'he  weaknefs  and  irregu- 
larity of  the  inrelledual  operations. 

In  the  Vital  Functions:  i.  The 

weaknefs  of  the  pulle  ; 2.  The  coldneis  or 
fllrinking  of  the  extremities  ; 3.  The  ten- 
dency 
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dency  to  a deliquium  animi  in  an  ere£t  pof- 
ture ; 4.  The  weaknefs  of  refpiration. 

I11  the  Natural  Functions:  1,  The 
weaknefs  of  the  flomach,  as  appearing  in 
anorexia,  naufea,  anti  vomiting ; 2.  Invo- 
luntary excretions,  depending  upon  a paify 
of  the  fphin&ers  ; 3.  Difficult  deglutition, 
depending  upon  a paify  ot  the  muides  of 
the  tauces. 

105.  Laftly , The  fvmptoms  denoting  the 
futrefcent  Jlate  of  the  fluids , are, 

t.  With  refpedl  to  the  flomach ; the 
loathing  of  animal  food,  naufea,  and  vomit- 
ing,  great  third,  and  a define  of  acids. 

2.  With  refptd  to  the  fluids;  1.  The 
blood  drawn  out  of  the  veins  not  coagula- 
ting as  u ual  ; 2.  Hen  orrhagy  from  diffe- 
rent parts,  without  nrirics  of  increafed  im- 
petus; 3 FfFufions  u*  Jer  the  fkin  or  cuti- 
cle, forming  petechise,  macu  se,  and  vibices; 
4 t ffufions  of  a yellow  ierum  under  the 
cuticle. 
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3.  With  refpeft  to  the  date  of  the  ex- 
cretions ; foetid  breath,  frequent,  loofe,  and 
foetid  ftools,  high  coloured  turbid  urine, 
foetid  fweats,  and  the  foctor  and  livid  colour 
of  bliftered  places. 

4.  The  cadaverous  frnell  of  the  whote 
body. 

106.  Thefe  feveral  fymptoms  have  very 
often,  each  of  them  fingly,  a fhare  in  de- 
termining the  prognoftic  : But  more  efpe- 
cially  by  their  concurrence  and  combina- 
tion with  one  another,  particularly  thofe  of 
debility  with  thofe  of  putrefcency  *. 


* It  may  not  be  amifs  to  explain  this  circumftence 
a little  more  fully.  Coidnefs  of  the  extremities  may 
Slone  be  fufficient  to  induce  the  practitioner  to  think 
the  ilTue  of  the  difeafe  fatal  ; yet  if  this  fymptom  be 
combined  with  a weaknefs  and  irregularity  of  the 
intellectual  operations,  and  thefe  two  accompanied  with 
involuntary,  loofe,  and  foetid  evacuation  of  ftool,  and 
urine,  death  may  be  pronounced  to  be  at  no  great  dif- 
francc. 
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107.  On  the  fubjedt  of  the  prognoftic, 
it  it)  proper  to  obierve,  tliat  many  phyfi- 
cians  have  been  of  opinion  there  is  fome- 
thing  in  the  nature  of  fevers  which  gene- 
rally determines  them  to  be  of  a certain 
duration  ; and  therefore  that  their  termi- 
nations, whether  falutary  or  fatal,  happen 
at  certain  periods  of  the  difeafe  rather  than 
at  others.  Thefe  periods  are  called  the 
Critical  Days  ; carefully  marked  by 
Hippocrates  and  other  amient  phyficians, 
as  well  as  by  many  moderns  of  the  greateft 
eminence  in  practice  ; while  at  the  fame 
time  many  other  moderns,  of  no  inconfi- 
derable  authority,  deny  their  taking  place 
in  the  levers  of  thefe  northern  regions 
which  wre  inhabit* 

108.  I am  of  opinion  that  the  dcdtrine 
of  the  antients,  and  particularly  that  of 
Hippocrates,  on  this  fuhjedt,  was  well 
founded  ; and  that  it  is  applicable  to  the 
fevers  or  our  climate. 
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109.  I am  of  this  opinion,  firjl , Becaufe 
I obferve  that  the  animal  (economy,  both 
from  its  own  conftitution,  and  from  habits 
which  are  eafily  produced  in  it,  is  readily 
fubjected  to  periodical  movements.  Second- 
ly, Becaufe^  in  the  difeafes  of  the  human 
body,  1 obferve  periodical  movements  to 
take  place  with  great  conftancy  and  exaCt- 
nefs  ; as  in  the  cafe  of  intermittent  fevers, 
and  many  other  difeafes. 

no.  Thefe  considerations  render  it  pro- 
bable, that  exaCt  periodical  movements  may 
take  place  in  continued  fevers ; and  1 think 
there  is  evidence  of  fuch  movements  actu- 
ally taking  place. 


hi.  The  critical  days,  or  thofe  on  which 
we  fuppofe  the  termination  of  continued 
fevers  efpecially  to  happen,  are,  the  third, 
fifth,  feventh,  ninth,  eleventh,  fourteenth, 
Seventeenth,  and  twentieth.  We  mark 
none  beyond  this  laft  ; becaufe,  though  fe- 
vers are  fometimes  protraded  beyond  this 
^ OL‘  1*  K period. 
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period,  it  is,  however,  more  rarely  ; fo  that 
there  are  not  a fufficient  number  of  obfer- 
vations  to  afcertain  thecourfe  of  them;  and 
further,  becaufe  it  is  probable  that,  in  fe- 
vers long  protraded,  the  movements  be- 
come lefs  exad  and  regular,  and  therefore 
lefs  eafily  obferved, 

1 1 2.  That  the  days  now  mentioned  are 
the  critical  days,  feems  to  be  proved  by  the 
particular  fads  which  are  found  in  the 
writings  of  Hippocrates.  From  thefe  fads, 
as  colleded  from  the  feveral  writings  of 
that  author  by  M.  De  Haen , it  appears,  that 
of  one  hundred  and  fixty-three  inftances  of 
the  termination  of  fevers,  which  happened 
on  one  or  other  of  the  firft  twenty  days  of 
the  difeafe,  there  are  one  hundred  and  fe- 
ven,  or  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  whole 
number,  which  happened  on  one  or  other 
of  the  eight  days  above  mentioned  ; that 
none  happened  on  the  fecond  or  thirteenth 
day  ; and  upon  the  eighth,  tenth,  twelfth, 
fifteenth,  fixteenth,  eighteenth,  and  nine- 
teenth, 
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teenth,  there  are  but  eighteen  inftances  of 
termination,  or  one  ninth  of  the  whole. 

1 13.  As  the  terminations  which  happen 
on  the  feven  days  laffc  mentioned,  are,  upon 
the  whole,  few  j and,  upon  any  one  of 
them,  fewer  than  thofe  which  happen  on 
any  of  our  fuppofed  critical  days  ; fo  there 
are  therefore  nine  days  which  may  be 
called  NON-CRiTiCAL  ; while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  many  terminations  which 
happened  on  the  feventh,  fourteenth,  and 
twentieth  days,  afford  a proof  both  of  cri- 
tical days  in  general,  and  that  thefe  are 
the  chief  of  them.  Hereafter  I fhall  men- 
tion an  analogy  that  renders  the  power 
of  the  other  critical  days  fufficiently  pro- 
bable. 

1 1 4.  It  appears  further,  that  as,  of  the 
terminations  which  were  final  and  falutary, 
not  a tenth  part  happened  on  the  non-cri- 
tical  days ; and  of  the  terminations  which 
were  final  and  fatal*  though  the  greater 

K 2 number 
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number  happened  on  the  critical  days,  yet 
above  a third  of  them  happened  on  the 
non-critieal  ; fo  it  would  appear,  that  the 
tendency  of  the  animal  eeconomy  is  to  ob- 
ferve  the  critical  days,  and  that  it  is  by  the 
operation  of  fome  violent  and  irregular 
caufe  that  the  courfe  of  things  is  fometimes 
turned  to  the  non- critical. 

1 15.  What  has  been  faid,  gives  fufhcient 
ground  for  prefuming,  that  it  is  the  gene- 
ral tendency  of  the  animal  eeconomy  to  de- 
termine the  periodical  movements  in  fevers 
to  be  chiefly  on  the  critical  days.  At  the 
fame  time,  we  muff  acknowledge  it  to  be 
a general  tendency  only  ; and  that,  in  par- 
ticular cafes,  many  circumftances  may  oc- 
cur to  difturb  the  regular  courfe  of  it. 
Thus,  though  the  chief  and  more  remark- 
able exacerbations  in  continued  fevers  hap- 
pen on  the  critical  days,  there  are  truly 
exacerbations  happening  every  day  ; and 
tnefe,  from  certain  caufes,  may  become 

eonfiderable  and  critical.  Further,  though 

inter- 
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intermittent  fevers  are  certainly  very 
ftrongly  determined  to  obferve  a tertian  or 
quaitan  period,  we  know  there  are  circtim- 
ftances  which  prevent  them  from  obferving 
thefe  periods  exactly,  and  which  render 
them  either  anticipating  or  poflponing  fo 
much,  that  the  days  of  paroxyfms  come  to 
be  quire  changed  ; and  it  is  allowable  to 
fuppofe,  that  the  like  may  happen  with  re- 
ijpe£l  to  the  exacerbations  of  continued  fe- 
vers, fo  as  thereby  to  difiurb  the  regular 
appearance  of  critical  days. 

A particular  inftance  of  this  occurs  with 
refpedd  to  the  fixth  day  of  fevers.  In  the 
writings  of  Hippocrates,  there  are  many 
inftances  of  terminations  happening  on  the 
fixth  day ; but  it  is  not  therefore  reckon- 
ed among  the  critical  days;  for,  of  the  ter- 
minations happening  on  that  day,  there  is 
not  one  which  proves  finally  of  a falutary 
Jdnd  ; the  greater  number  are  fatal  ; and 
all  the  reft  are  imperfect,  and  followed 
with  a relaple.  All  this  thews,  that  fome 
yiolent  caufe  had,  in  thefe  cafes,  produced 
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a deviation  from  the  ordinary  courfe  of  na^ 
ture ; that  the  terminations  on  the  fixth 
day  are  nothing  more  than  anticipations  of 
the  feventh,  and  therefore  a proof  of  the 
power  of  this  laft  f. 

1 1 6.  The  dodrine  of  critical  days  has 
been  much  embarraffed  by  fome  diffonant 
accounts  of  it,  which  appear  in  the  writ- 
tings  imputed  to  Hippocrates  f.  But  this 

may 


* This  idea  of  the  general  tendency  of  nature  to 
preferve  a regularity  in  the  animal  motions,  is  a moft 
ingenious  explanation  of  the  apparent  irregularities  in 
the  termination  of  fevers,,  It  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
heft  defences  of  the  critical  days  that  ever  appeared, 
becaufe  it  explains,  in  a mod  Satisfactory  manner,  why 
the  termination  on  the  fixth  day  Should  not  be  faluta- 
r /•  I he  violence  of  the  disturbing  caufe  excites  mo- 

tions which  nature  has  not  the  power  of  withstanding, 
and  which  arc  either  the  immediate  caufes  of  death,  or 
induce  luch  morbid  afFeCtions  as  prove  ultimately  fatal. 

f To  enter  into  a critical  inquiry,  whether  the  work? 
handed  down  to  us  as  the  writings  of  Hippocrates  are 

really 
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may  be  juftly  accounted  for  from  thefe 
writings  being  truly  the  works  of  different 
perfons,  and  from  the  moft  genuine  of  them 
having  fuffered  many  corruptions ; fo  that, 
in  fhort,  every  thing  which  is  inconfiftent 
with  the  fads  above  laid  down,  may  be  a- 
fcribed  to  one  or  other  of  thefe  caufes. 

K4  117, 

really  the  productions  of  that  great  man,  or  compila- 
tions from  various  phyficians,  would  be  foreign  to  the 
defign  of  this  work.  The  ftyle  of  them  is,  if  I may  be 
allowed  the  expreffion,  homogeneous  ; the  fame  provin- 
cial dialed  prevails  through  the  whole  of  them ; and  they 
are  extremely  remarkable,  efpecially  fuch  of  them  as 
refpeCt  the  critical  days,  for  being  rather  a detail  of  ob- 
ferved  faCts,  than  reafonings  brought  to  fupport  a fa- 
vourite hypothecs.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  Hip- 
pocrates, who  has  got  the  credit  of  the  work,  might 
have  been  indebted  to  many  of  his  contemporaries  for 
fome  of  the  materials  that  compofe  them ; but  the 
famenefs  of  the  ftyle  is  a ftrong  prefumptive  argument 
that  they  are  the  production  of  one  perfon,  or  at  leaft 
of  their  having  been  reduced  to  their  prefent  form  by 
one  and  the  fame  hand.  Dr  Cullen’s  other  fuppofi- 
tion,  of  their  having  fuffered  many,  and,  he  might 
have  added,  material  corruptions,  feems  highly  pro- 
bable. 
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iiy.  This,  further,  has  efpecially  diflur- 
bed  the  dodrine  of  critical  days,  that  Hip- 
pocrates himfelf  attempted,  peihaps  too  ha- 
ftily,  to  eftablifh  general  rules,  and  to  bring 
the  dodrine  to  a general  theory,  drawn 
from  Pythagorean  opinions  concerning  the 
power  of  numbers.  It  is  this  which  feems 
to  have  produced  the  idea  of  odd  days,  and 
of  a quaternary  and  feptenary  period  ; doc- 
trines which  appear  lo  often  in  the  writings 
of  Hippocrates.  Thefe,  however,  are  in- 
confiftent  with  the  fads  above  laid  down  ; 
and  indeed,  as  Afclepiades  and  Celfus 
have  obferved,  are  inconfiflent  with  one  a- 
nother. 

1 1 8.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is 
apprehended,  that  the  critical  days  above 
affigned,  are  truly  the  critical  days  of  Hip- 
pocrates, and  may  be  confidently  explained 
in  the  following  manner. 

r .»  s'  -' 

1 19.  From  the  univerfality  of  tertian  or 
Quartan  periods  in  intermittent  fevers,  we 

‘ ' . f ' 
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cannot  doubt  of  there  being,  in  the  animal 
oeconomy,  a tendency  to  obferve  fuch  pe- 
riods ; and  the  critical  days  above  men- 
tioned are  confident  with  this  tendency  of 
the  economy,  as  all  of  them  mark  either 
tertian  or  quartan  periods  *.  Thefe  pe- 
riods, however,  are  not  promifcuoufly  mix- 

! > •’  . • v ' » . 

ed,  but  occupy  conftantly  their  feveral  por- 
tions in  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe;  fo  that, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  eleventh  day,  a 
tertian  period  takes  place  ; and,  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  twentieth,  and  perhaps 
longer,  a quartan  period  is  as  fteadily  ob^ 
ferved. 

120.  What  determines  the  periods  to  be 
changed  about  the  eleventh  day,  we  have 
not  clearly  perceived  ; but  the  fa£t  is  cer- 
tain : For  there  is  no  inftance  of  any  ter- 
mination on  the  thirteenth  that  is,  the  ter- 
tian period  next  following  the  eleventh  5 
' *'  : * • * > ' *’  *■  ’ 

where- 

* The  author  might  have  added,  (t  or  periods  com* 
il  pounded  of  thefe  two.” 

V 
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whereas,  upon  the  fourteenth,  feventeenth, 
and  twentieth,  which  mark  quartan  pe- 
riods, there  are  forty- three  inftances  of  ter- 
minations, and  fix  only  on  all  the  interme- 
diate days  between  thefe. 

This  prevalence  of  a quartan  period 
leaves  no  room  for  doubting  that  the  twen- 
tieth, and  not  the  twenty- firft,  is  the  criti- 
cal day  marked  by  Hippocrates,  though 
the  laft  is  mentioned  asfuch  in  the  common 
edition  of  the  aphorifms,  taken  from  an  er- 
roneous manufcript,  which  Celfusalfo  feems 
to  have  copied. 

121.  A confiftency  with  the  general  ten- 
dency of  the  fyftem,  renders  the  feries  of 
critical  days  we  have  mentioned  probably 
the  true  one;  and  the  only  remaining  dif- 
ficulty in  finding  what  we  have  delivered 
to  be  the  fame  with  the  genuine  doctrine  of 
Hippocrates,  is  the  frequent  mention  of 
the  fourth  as  a critical  day. 

It  is  true  there  are  more  inftances  of  ter- 
minations happening  on  this  day,  than  on 

fome 
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fome  of  thofe  days  we  have  aflerted  to  be 
truly  critical : But  its  inconfiftency  with 
the  more  general  tendency,  and  fome  other 
confiderations,  lead  us  to  deny  its  being 
naturally  a critical  day ; and  to  think,  that 
the  inftances  of  terminations,  which  have 
really  occurred  on  the  fourth  day,  are  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  other  irregularities  that 
happen  in  this  matter. 

122.  I have  thus  endeavoured  to  fupport 
the  dodrine  of  critical  days,  chiefly  upon 
the  particular  fads  to  be  found  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Hippocrates:  And  although  I might 
alfo  produce  many  other  teftimonies  of 
both  antient  and  modern  times  ; yet  it  muft 
be  owned,  that  fome  of  thefe  teftimonies 
may  be  fufpeded  to  have  arifen  rather  from 
a veneration  of  Hippocrates,  than  from  ac- 
curate obfervation. 

123.  With  refped  to  the  opinions  of 
many  moderns,  who  deny  the  prevalence 
of  critical  days,  they  are  to  be  little  regard- 
ed : 
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ed : For  the  obfervation  of  the  courfe  of 
continued  fevers  is  known  to  be  difficult 
and  fallacious ; and  therefore  the  regularity 
of  that  courfe  may  have  often  efcaped  in- 
attentive and  prejudiced  obfervers. 

124.  Our  own  obfervations  amount  to 
this,  That  fevers  with  moderate  fymptoms, 
generally  cafes  of  the  fynocha,  frequently 
terminate  in  nine  days,  or  fooner,  and  very 
conftantly  upon  one  or  other  of  the  critical 
days  which  fall  within  that  period : But  it 
is  very  rare,  in  this  climate,  that  cafes  of 
either  the  typhus  or  fynochus  terminate  be- 
fore the  eleventh  day  ; and,  when  they  do 
terminate  on  this  day,  it  is  for  the  moft 
part  fatally.  When  they  are  protraded 
beyond  this  time,  I have  very  conftantly 
found,  that  their  terminations  were  upon 
the  fourteenth,  feventeenth,  or  twentieth 
day. 

In  fuch  cafes,  the  falutary  terminations 
are  feidom  attended  with  any  confiderable 
evacuation.  A fweating  frequently  appears, 

V '•  \ . * > ■ r 
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but  is  feldom  confiderable  ; and  I have 
hardly  ever  obferved  critical  and  decifive 
terminations  attended  with  vomiting,  eva- 
cuations by  ftool,  or  remarkable  changes  in 
the  urine.  The  folution  of  the  difeafe  is 
chiefly  to  be  difeerned  from  fome  return  of 
fleep  and  appetite,  the  ceafing  of  delirium, 
and  an  abatement  of  the  frequency  of  the 
pulfe.  By  thefe  fymptoms  we  can  often 
rnark  a crifis  of  the  difeafe : But  it  feldom 
happens  fuddenly  and  entirely  ; and  it  is 
moft  commonly  from  fome  favourable 
fymptoms  occurring  upon  one  critical  day, 
that  we  can  announce  a more  entire  folu- 
tion upon  the  next  following. 

Upon  the  whole,  I am  perfuaded,  that, 
if  obfervations  (hall  be  made  with  attention, 
and  without  prejudice,  I fhall  be  allowed  to 
conclude  with  the  words  of  the  learned  and 
fagacious  Gaubius,  “ Pallor,  ni  fua  confti- 
“ terit  Hippocrati  au&oritas,  Galenq 
•*  fides,  Nature  virtus  et  ordo.” 
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CHAP.  VI. 


Of  the  Method  of  Cure  in  Fevers. 


SECTION  I. 


Of  the  Cure  of  Continued  Fevers* 


125.  A S it  is  allowed,  that,  in  every  fe- 
I ver  which  has  its  full  courfe, 
there  is  an  effort  of  nature  of  a falutary 
tendency,  it  might  be  fuppofed  that  the  cure 
of  fevers  fhould  be  left  to  the  operation  of 
nature,  or  that  our  art  fhould  be  only  di- 
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reded  to  fupport  and  regulate  thefe  opera- 
tions, and  that  we  fhould  form  our  indica- 
tions accordingly.  This  plan,  however5  I 
cannot  adopt,  becaufe  the  operations  of  na- 
ture are  very  precarious,  and  not  fo  well 
underftood  as  to  enable  us  to  regulate  them 
properly.  It  appears  to  me,  that  trufting 
to  thefe  operations  has  often  given  occafion 
to  a negligent  and  inert  pradice;  and  there 
is  reafon  to  believes  that  an  attention  to  the 
operations  of  nature  may  be  often  fuperfe- 
ded  by  art. 

126.  The  plan  which  to  me  appears  to 
be  moft  fuitable,  is  that  which  forms  the 
indications  of  cure  upon  the  view  of  ob- 
viating the  tendency  to  death  ; while,  at 
the  fame  time,  the  means  of  executing  thefe 
indications  are  direded  by  a proper  atten- 
tion to  the  proximate  caufe  of  fevers. 

Upon  this  plan,  in  confequence  of  what 
has  been  laid  down  above  on  the  fubjed  of 
the  prognoftic,  we  form  three  general  indi- 
cations in  the  cure  of  continued  fevers ; and 
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the  one  or  other  of  thefe  is  to  be  employed 

according  as  the  circumftances  of  the  fever 

* 

(102.)  fhall  diredt. 

The  firft,  therefore,  is,  To  moderate  the 
violence  of  reaction. 

The  fecond  is,  To  remove  the  caufes , or 
obviate  the  effedls  of  debility . And, 

The  third  is,  To  obviate  or  correct  the 
tendency  of  the  fluids  to  putref allion . 

127.  The  firft  indication  may  be  anfwer- 
ed,  that  is,  the  violence  of  reaction  may  be 
moderated, 

1.  By  all  thofe  means  which  diminifh  the 

adfion  of  the  heart  and  arteries. 

% 

2.  By  thofe  means  which  take  off  the 
fpafm  of  the  extreme  vefiels,  which  we 
fuppofe  to  be  the  chief  caufe  of  violent  re- 
action. 


128.  The  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries 
may  be  diminished, 


\ 
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1.  By  avoiding  or  moderating  thofe  ir- 
ritations, which,  in  one  degree  or  other,  are 
almoft  conftantly  applied  to  the  body. 

2.  By  the  ule  of  certain  fedative  powers. 

3.  By  diminishing  the  tenfion  and  tone 
of  the  arterial  fyftetn. 

129.  The  irritations  (128.  1.)  almoft  con- 
flantiy  applied,  are  the  impreflions  made 
upon  our  fenles ; the  exercife  of  the  body 
and  mind  j and  the  taking  in  of  aliments. 
The  avoiding  thefe  as  much  as  poflible,  or 
the  moderating  their  force*  conftitute  whan 
is  rightly  called  the  Antiphlogistic  Re- 
gimen, proper  to  be  employed  in  almolt 
every  continued  fever. 

130*  T he  conduct  of  this  regimen  is  to 
be  direaed  by  the  following  rules  and  con- 
fiderations. 

1.  Impreflions  on  the  external  fenfes,  as 
being  flimulant  to  tlie  fyftem,  and  a chief 
i up  port  of  its  activity,  fhould  be  avoided  as 
much  as  poffible  ; thofe  efpecially  of  mere 

Vol.  I.  L 
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conflant  application,  thofe  of  a ftronger 
kind,  and  thofe  which  give  pain  and  un- 
eafinefs. 

No  impreffion  is  to  be  more  careful  1 y 
guarded  againft  than  that  of  external  heat; 
while,  at  the  fame  time,  every  other  means 
of  increafmg  the  heat  of  the  body  is  to  be 
fhunned.  Both  thefe  precautions  are  to  be 
obferved  as  foon  as  a hot  ftage  is  fully 
formed,  and  to  be  attended  to  during  its' 
continuance  ; excepting  in  certain  cafes, 
where  a determination  to  fvveating  is  necef- 
fary,  or  where  the  flimulant  efieds  of  heat 
may  be  compenfated  by  circumftances  which 
determine  it  to  produce  a relaxation  and 
revulfion. 

2.  All  motion  of  the  body  is  to /be  a- 
voided,  efpecially  that  which  requires  the 
exercife  of  its  ovm  mufcles  ; and  that  po- 
flare  of  the  body  is  to  be  chofen  which  era- 
ploys  the  feweft  mufcles,  and  which  keeps 
none  of  them  long  in  a (late  of  contradion. 
Speaking,  as  it  accelerates  refpiratlon,  is 
particularly  to  be  refrained  from. 
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It  Is  to  be  obferved,  that  every  motion 
of  the  body  is  the  more  ftimulant  in  pro-» 
portion  as  the  body  is  weaker. 

3.  The  exercife  of  the  mind  is  alfo  a fti- 
mulus  to  the  body  ; fo  that  all  impreflions 
which  lead  to  thought,  and  thofe  efpecial- 
ly  which  may  excite  emotion  or  paflion, 
are  to  be  carefully  fhunned. 

With  refped  to  avoiding  impreflions  of 
all  kinds,  an  exception  is  to  be  made  in  the 
cafe  of  a delirium  coming  on,  when  the 
prefenting  of  accu domed  obje&s  may  have 
the  effed  of  interrupting  and  diverting  the 
irregular  train  of  ideas  then  arifing  in  the 
mind. 

4.  The  prefence  of  recent  aliment  in  the 
ilomach  always  proves  a flimulus  to  the 
fyftem,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  as  mode- 
rate as  poffible.  A total  abflinence  for  fome 
time  may  be  of  fervice  ; but  as  this  cannot 
be  long  continued  with  fafety,  we  mud  a- 
void  the  ftimulus  of  aliment,  by  choofing 

L 2 that 
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that  kind  which  gives  the  leaft*.  We  fup- 
pofe  that  alimentary  matters  are  more  fli- 
mulant  according  as  they  are  more  alkalef- 
cent ; and  this  leads  to  avoid  all  animal, 
and  to  ufe  vegetable  food  only. 

As  our  drinks  alfo  may  prove  ftimulanf, 
fo  all  aromatic  and  fpirituous  liquors  are 
to  be  avoided ; and,  in  anfwering  the  pre- 
fent  indication,  all  fermented  liquors,  ex- 
cepting thole  of  the  lowed  quality,  are  to 
be  abstained  from  f . 

351, 

* In  addition  to  thefe  difeai6ns,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that,  if  the  patient  have  a defire  for  food,  which 
is  feldom  the  cafe,  he  ought  to  make  very  fparing  and 
frequent  meals.  Much  food  taken  at  once  proves  a 
greater  ftimulus  than  the  fame  quantity  taken  at  feverat 
different  times  ; efpecialiy  if  fufficient  quantities  of  di- 
luting mucilaginous  drink,  fuch  as  lmtfeed  tea,  barley- 
water,  water-gruel,  &c.  be  taken  along  with  it. 

■\  Thin  liquors  are  the  bed  in  cafes  of  this  kind  : Of 
thefe  we  may  ufe  either  water  alone,  or  weak  lintieed  tea, 
thin  barley-water,  toafl  and  water,  whey,  currant  jelly 
diffolved  in  water,  with  a variety  of  fuch  like  mucilagi- 
r nous  acefcent  drinks.  They  ought  to  be  taken  in  invari 

quantities,  and  olien. 
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13 1.  Befide  thefe  ftimulant  powers  more 
conftantly  applied,  there  are  others  which, 
although  occafional  only,  yet,  as  common- 
ly accompanying  fevers,  mult  be  attended 
to  and  removed 

One  is,  the  fenfe  of  thirft,  which,  as  a 
powerful  ftimulus,  ought  always,  in  one 
way  or  other,  to  be  removed 

Another  ftimulus  frequently  arifes  from 
crudities,  or  corrupted  humours,  in  the  fto- 
mach  ; and  if  is  to  be  removed  by  vomit- 
ing,  by  dilution,  or  by  the  ufe  of  acids  J. 

L 3 A 

* This  paflage  might  h^ve  been  more  clearly  ex« 
prefied  thus  : Befides  the  ftimuiant  powers  more  con- 
itantly  applied,  others,  only  occafionally  accompany- 
ing fevers,  mud  be  attended  to  and  removed. 

f The  drinks  mentioned  in  the  former  note  are  befl 
adapted  to  this  purpofe. 

% The  vegetable  acids  are  the  molt  fuitable,  efpeci- 
ally  the  juices  of  acid  fruits,  as  the  juices  of  oranges, 
lemons,  currants,  or  apples,  diluted  with  water.  In 
fome  cafes,  the  mineral  acids  have  been  much  extolled, 
efpecially  the  nitrous,  when  united  with  fpirit  of  wine. 
The  fpiritus  tetheris  nitrofi  of  the  lall  London  Phar- 
macopoeia is  ufed  with  fuccefs  in  thefe  cafes.  It  may 
be  given  in  barley-water,  to  the  quantity  of  20  or  25 
drops  within  the  hour. 
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A third  ftimulus  often  arifes  from  the 
preternatural  retention  of  feces  in  the  in- 
teftines ; and  ought  to  be  removed  by  fre- 
quent laxative  glyflers 

A fourth  ftimulus  to  be  conftantly  fuf- 
pefted  in  fevers,  is  a general  acrimony  of 
the  fluids,  as  produced  by  the  increafe  of 
motion  and  heat,  joined  with  an  interrup- 
tion of  the  excretions.  This  acrimony  is 
to  be  obviated  or  removed  by  the  taking  in 
of  large  quantities  of  mild  antifeptic  li- 
quors f . 

132. 

* The  preference  of  glyfters  to  purging  medicines  Is 
obvious.  The  action  even  of  the  mofl  gentle  laxa- 
tives is  always  attended  with  fome  degree  of  ftimulus, 
while  glyfters,  efpecially  the  mild  ones,  feldom  produce 
that  effedt.  The  beft  glyfter,  in  thefe  cafes,  is  half  a 
pint  of  milk,  with  as  much  water,  two  ounces  of  oil, 
and  one  ounce  of  brown  fugar,  or,  what  is  better  than 
fugar,  two  ounces  of  manna. 

f The  chief  of  thefe  are  the  acid  fruits  diluted  with 
water  ; to  which  we  may  add  the  decoction  of  malt,  of 
radix  graminis  (the  Triticum  repens  of  Linne),  infufions 
of  fage,  mint,  and  other  plants  of  that  natural  order 
which  Linne  calls  Spirantia. 
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132.  The  avoiding  of  irritation  in  all 
thefe  particulars,  (130.  and  1 3 1 . ) confti- 
tutes  the  antiphlogifcic  regimen  abfolutely 
neceflary  for  moderating  the  violence  of  re- 
action ; and,  if  I miftake  not,  is  proper  in 
almoit  every  circumftance  of  continued  fe- 
vers ; becaufe  the  propriety  and  fafety  of 
employing  ftimulants  is  often  uncertain  ; 
and  becaufe  feveral  of  thofe  above  men- 
tioned, befide  their  ftimulant  powers,  have 
other  qualities  by  which  they  may  be  hurt- 
ful. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  fuppofed  uti- 
lity of  ftimulants,  in  certain  cafes  of  fever, 
has  often  arilen  from  a miftake  in  having 
afcribed  to  their  ftimulant  what  really  de- 
pended upon  their  antifpafmodic  power. 

133.  A fecond  head  of  the  means  (12S. 
2.)  for  moderating  the  violence  of  reaction, 
comprehends  certain  fedative  powers,  which 
may  be  employed  to  diminuh  the  activity 
of  the  whole  body,  and  particularly  that  of 
ihe  fanguiferous  fyltem. 

L 4 The 
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T \\t  jirjl  of  thefe  to  be  mentioned  is  the 
application  of  cold. 

Heat  is  the  chief  fupport  of  the  afhvity 
ot  tue  animal  fyftem  j which  is  therefore 
provided  in  itfelf  with  a power  of  gene- 
rating heat.  But,  at  the  fame  time,  we 
o'tyferve,  that  this  would  go  to  excels,  were 
if  not  conftantly  moderated  by  a cooler 
temperature  in  trie  furrounding  atmofphere. 
When,  therefore,  that  power  of  the  fyflem 
generating  hear  is  increafed,  as  is  common- 
ly the  cafe  in  fevers,  it  is  rieceffary  not  on- 
ly to  avoid  all  means  of  increafing  it  fur- 
ther, but  it  feems  proper  alio  to  apply  air 
of  a cooler  temperature  ; or  at  leak  to  ap- 
ply it  more  entirely  and  freely,  than  in  a 
Rate  of  health. 

Some  late  experiments  in  the  fmall-pox, 
and  in  continued  fevers,  fhew  that  the  free 
admillion  of  cool  air  to  the  body  is  a power- 
ful remedy  in  moderating  the  violence  of 
reaction  ; but  what  is  the  mode  of  its  ope- 
ration, to  what  circumftances  of  fever  it  is 
peculiarly  adapted,  or  what  limitations  it 

requires, 
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requires,  I (hall  not  venture  to  determine, 
till  more  particularly  inftrufted  by  further 
experience. 

134.  A fecond  fedative  power  which  may 
be  employed  in  fevers,  is  that  of  certain 
medicines,  known,  in  the  writings  on  the 
Materia  Medica,  under  the  title  of  Refri- 
gerants. 

The  chief  of  thefe  are  acids  of  all  kinds, 
when  fufficiently  diluted  ; and  they  are,  in 
feveral  refpefts,  remedies  adapted  to  conti- 
nued fevers.  Thofe  efpecially  in  ufe  are, 
the  Vitriolic  and  Vegetable;  and,  on  many 
accounts,  we  prefer  the  latter 


?35i 

* The  vitriolic  acid  is  harfh  to  the  tafte,  and  fre- 
quently a<5ts  as  an  aftringent;  it  is  therefore  not  always 
?dmiihble.  i he  belt  vegetable  acids  for  this  purpofe, 
are,  as  was  faid  above,  the  natural  juices  of  acid  fruits. 

I lie  acid  of  tartar  is  the  bell  refrigerant  we  have; 
3.  nere  is  an  excellent  formula  of  it  in  the  Swedifh  Phar- 
macopoeia, under  the  title  Pulvis  Refrigerans,  which  con- 
fiit*  chiefly  oftheeflential  fait  of  tartar  and  fngar.  Tire  dofe 
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135.  Another  fet  of  refrigerants  are,  the 
Neutral  Salts,  formed  of  the  vitriolic,  ni- 
trous or  vegetable  acids;  with  alkalines,  ei- 
ther fixed  or  volatile.  All  thefe  neutrals, 
while  they  are  diffolving  in  water,  gene- 
rate cold  ; but  as  that  cold  ceafes  foon  af- 
ter the  folution  is  finifhed,  and  as  the  falts 
are  generally  exhibited  in  a diffolved  ftate, 
their  refrigerant  power  in  the  animal  body 
does  not  at  all  depend  upon  their  power 
of  generating  cold  with  water.  The  neu- 
tral chiefly  employed  as  a refrigerant,  is 
Nitre  ; but  all  the  others,  compounded  as 
above  mentioned,  partake  more  or  lefs  of 
the  fame  quality  *. 

136, 

of  the  acid  of  tartar,  prepared  according  to  Scheele’s 
prefcription,  is  half  a fcruple,  or  fifteen  grains,  in  the 
hour,  largely  diluted  with  a mucilaginous  liquor. 

* Nitre  has  been  long  ufed  as  a refrigerant.  In  too 
large  quantities,  however,  it  has  often  done  harm.  It 
may  therefore  be  necefiary  to  guard  the  young  practi- 
tioner againft  giving  nitre  in  a larger  quantity  than  two 
drams  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  nor  in  dofes  of  above 

t 

ten  grains,  well  diluted  vvitli  mucilaginous  drink. 
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x 36.  Befide  thefe  neutrals,  fome  metal- 
lic falts  alfo  have  been  employed  as  refrige- 
rants in  fevers  ; and  particularly  the  Sugar 
of  Lead.  But  the  refrigerant  powers  of  this 
are  not  well  afcertained;  and  its  deleterious 
qualities  are  too  well  known  to  admit  of  its 
being  freely  ufed. 

137.  Under  the  third  general  head  (128. 
3.)  of  the  means  to  be  employed  for  mode- 
rating the  violence  of  readion,  are  com- 
prehended the  feveral  means  of  diminifh- 
ing  the  tenfion,  tone,  and  adivity,  of  the 
fanguiferous  fyftem.  As  the  adivity  of 
this  fyftem  depends,  in  a great  meafure, 
upon  the  tone,  and  this  again  upon  the  ten- 
fion of  the  veftels,  given  to  them  by  the 
quantity  of  fluids  they  contain,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  diminution  of  the  quantity 
of  thefe  muft  diminifh  the  adivity  of  the 
fanguiferous  fyftem. 

1 3 ^ • The  quantity  of  fluids  contained  in 
the  fanguiferous  fyftem,  may  be  diminifh- 
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ed  moft  conveniently  by  the  evacuations  of 
blood-letting  and  purging. 

139.  Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that 
blood-letting  is  one  of  the  moft  powerful 
means  of  diminiftiing  the  adivity  of  the 
whole  body,  elpecially  of  the  ianguiferous 
fyftem  ; and  it  muft  therefore  be  the  moft 
effectual  means  of  moderating  the  violence 
of  readion  in  fevers.  Taking  this  as  a fad? 
I omit  inquiring  into  its  mode  of  operation, 
and  ftiall  only  confider  in  what  circumftan^ 
ces  of  fevers  it  may  be  moft  properly  em- 

140.  When  the  violence  of  readion,  anc( 
its  conftant  attendant,  a phlogiftic  diathe- 
fis,  are  fufficiently  manifeft  ; when  thefe 
conftitute  the  principle  part  of  the  difeafe? 

<*  v 

and  may  be  expeded  to  continue  through- 
out the  whole  of  it,  as  in  the  cafes  of  fy - 
nocha;  then  blood-letting  is  the  principal 
remedy,  and  may  be  employed  as  far  as  the 
fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  may  feem  to  re- 

. quire. 
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quire,  and  the  conftitution  of  the  patient 
will  bear.  It  is,  however,  to  be  attended 
to,  that  a greater  evacuation  than  is  necef- 
fary,  may  occafion  a flower  recovery,  may 
render  the  perfon  more  liable  to  a relapfc, 
or  mav  bring  on  other  difeafes. 

14 1.  In  the  cafe  of  fyno.cha , therefore, 
there  is  little  doubt  about  the  propriety  of 
blood-letting  ; but  there  are  other  fpecies 
of  fever,  as  the  fynochus , in  which  a violent 
readion  and  phlogiftic  diathefis  appear,  and 

prevail  during  fome  part  of  the  courfe  of 

, » 

the  difeafe  ; while,  at  the  fanpe  time,  thefe 
circumftances  do  not  conftitute  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  difeafe,  nor  are  to  be  expend- 
ed to  continue  during  the  whole  courfe  of 
it  ; and  it  is  well  known,  that,  in  many 
cafes,  the  Rate  of  violent  readion  is  to  be 
fucceeded,  fooner  or  later,  by  a (late -of  de- 
bility, from  the  excels  of  which  the  dan- 
ger of  the  difeafe  is  chiefly  to  arife.  It  is 
therefore  necelTary,  that,  in  many  cafes, 
blood-letting  fhould  be  avoided}  and  even 

although, 
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although,  during  the  inflammatory  ftate  of 
the  difeafe,  it  may  be  proper,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  take  care  that  the  evacuation  be 
not  fo  large  as  to  increafe  the  ftate  of  de- 
bility which  is  to  follow. 

142.  From  all  this  it  muft  appear  that 
the  employing  blood-letting,  in  certain  fe- 
vers, requires  much  difcernment  and  fkill, 
and  is  to  be  governed  by  the  confideration 
of  the  following  circumflances  : 

1.  The  nature  of  the  prevailing  epide- 
mic. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  remote  caufe. 

3.  The  feafon  and  climate  in  which  the 
difeafe  occurs. 

4.  The  degree  of  phlogiftic  diathefis  pre- 
fent  *. 

5.  The  period  of  the  difeafe. 

6.  The  age,  vigour,  and  plethoric  ftate 
of  the  patient. 

7.  The  patient’s  former  difeafes  and  ha- 
bit of  blood-letting, 

8. 

* The  phlogiftic  diathefis  is  explained  in  Art.  247. 
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S.  The  appearance  of  the  blood  drawn 
out. 

9.  The  effects  of  the  blood-letting  that 
may  have  been  already  pradifed. 

143.  When,  after  the  confideration  of 
thefe  circumfiances,  blood-letting  is  deter- 
mined to  be  neceffary,  it  fhould  be  obferv- 
ed,  that  it  is  more  effectual,  according  as  the 
blood  is  more  fuddenly  drawn  off,  and  as 
the  body  is  at  the  fame  time  more  free 
from  all  irritation,  and  confequently  when 
in  a pofture  in  which  the  feweil;  inufcles 
are  in  adion. 

144.  Another  evacuation  whereby  the 
quantity  of  fluids  contained  in  the  body 
can  be  conflderably  diminifhed,  is  that  of 
Purging. 

♦ € 

145.  If  we  conflder  the  quantity  of  fluids 
conftantly  prefent  in  the  cavity  of  the  in- 
teflines,  and  the  quantity  which  may  be 
drawn  from  the  innumerable  excretories 

that 
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that  open  into  this  cavity,  it  will  be  ob- 
vious, that  a very  great  evacuation  can  be 
made  by  purging  ; and,  if  this  be  done  by 
a ftimulus  applied  to  the  inteftines,  with- 
out being  at  the  fame  time  communicated 
to  the  reft  of  the  body,  it  may,  by  empty- 
ing both  the  cavity  of  the  inteftines,  and 
the  arteries  wrhich  furniih  the  excretions 
poured  into  it*  induce  a confiderable  relax- 
ation in  the  whole  fyftem  ; and  therefore 
purging  feems  to  be  a remedy  fuited  to  mo- 
derate the  violence  of  reaction  in  fevers. 

146.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  as  the 
fluid  drawn  from  the  excretories  opening 

into  the  inteftines,  is  not  all  drawn  imrae- 

/ 

diately  from  the  arteries,  as  a part_of  it  is 
drawn  from  the  mucous  follicles  only ; and 
as  what  is  even  more  immediately  drawn 
from  the  arteries,  is  drawn  off  flowly  ; fo 

the  evacuation  will  not,  in  proportion  to 

. • • , , 

its  quantity,  occafion  fuch  a fudden  deple- 
tion of  the  red  veifels  as  blood-letting  does; 
and  therefore  cannot  operate  fo  powerful- 
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iy  ia  taking  off  the  phlogiflic  diathefis  of 
the  fy ftem. 

147.  At  the  lame  time,  as  this  evacua- 
tion may  induce  a confiderable  degree  of 
debility;  fo,  in  thofe  cafes  in  which  a dan- 
gerous hate  of  debility  is  likely  to  occur, 
purging  is  to  be  employed  with  a great  deal 
of  caution  ; and  more  efpecially  as  the  due 
mealure  of  the  evacuation  is  more  difficult 
to  be  applied  than  in  the  cafe  of  blood-let- 
ting. 

1 

148.  As  we  ffiall  prefently  have  occafion 
to  obferve,  that  it  is  of  great  importance,  in 
the  cure  of  fevers,  to  reftore  the  determi- 
nation of  the  blood  to  the  veffels  on  the  fur- 
lace  of  the  body  ; fo  purging,  as  in  fome 
meafure  taking  off  that  determination,  feems 
to  be  an  evacuation  not  well  adapted  to  the 
cure  of  fevers. 

149.  If,  notwithftanding  thefe  doubts, 
(146*  147*  an^  148*)  it  ffiall  be  afferted, 

Vol.  I.  M Qm 
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that  purging,  even  from  the  exhibition  of 
purgatives,  has  often  been  ufeful  in  fevers; 

I would  beg  leave  to  maintain,  that  this  has 
not  happened  from  a large  evacuation  ; 
and,  therefore,  not  by  moderating  the  vio- 
lence of  readion,  excepting  in  the  cafe  of 
a more  purely  inflammatory  fever,  or  of 
exanthemata  of  an  inflammatory  nature. 
In  other  cafes  of  fever,  I have  feen  a large 
evacuation  by  purging,  of  mifchievous  con- 
fequence  ; and  if,  upon  occafion,  a more 
moderate  evacuation  has  appeared  to  be 
ufeful,  it  is  apprehended  to  have  been  only 
by  taking  off  the  irritation  of  retained  fae- 
ces, or  by  evacuating  corrupted  humours 
which  happened  to  be  prefent  in  the  inte- 
rnes ; for  both  of  which  purpofes,  fre- 
quent laxatives  may  be  properly  employ- 
ed 
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* Purges  ought  to  be  very  cautioufiy  adminiftered  m fe- 
vers; and  Inch  only  are  to  be  ufed  as  operate  with  the  lead 
irritation.  In  fevers,  attended  with  local  inflammation, 
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150.  Another  fee  of  means  (127.  2.)  for 
moderating  the  violence  ot  reaction  in  fe- 
vers, are  thofe  inited  to  take  oif  the  fpahn 
of  the  extreme  velTcls,  which  we  believe  to 
he  the  irritation  that  chiefly  fupporcs  the 
reaction. 

Though  I have  put  here  this  indication 
of  taking  off  the  fpafm  of  the  extreme  vef- 
fels,  as  fubordinace  to  the  general  iiidica- 

M 2 tiori 
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we  may  be  under  no  apprehenfion  of  danger  even  from 
the  btifker  purges,  as  Glauber’s  fait,  given  in  the  quan- 
tity of  an  ounce,  or  an  ounce  and  a half ; or  three  or 
*our  ounces  of  the  infufum  fennae,  with  half  an  ounce 
of  Glauber’s  fait,  and  a dram  or  two  of  tindure  of  ja- 
lap : But  in  fevers  where  no  topical  inflammation  ap- 
pears, the  purges,  if  neceflafy,  mull  be  of  the  mildelt 
kind,  luch  as  manna,  caflia,  &c.  and  they  mull  be  gi- 
ven in  fmall  and  often  repeated  dofes.  In  mod  fevers 
the  intellines  may  be  fufliciently  evacuated  by  taking 
half  an  ounce  of  manna,  and  a fcruple  of  cream  of  tar- 
tar, every  hour  till  it  operates,  diluting  plentifully  at 
the  fame  time  with  barley-warer.  The  phofphorated 
foda,  lately  introduced  into  practice  by  the  ingenious 
Dr  Pearfon  of  London,  is  well  calculated  for  thefe  ca- 
ies.  The  dofe  of  it  is  an  ounce  Or  ten  drams  in  bar- 
ley-water, or  broth. 
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tion  of  moderating  the  violence  of  reac- 
tion ; it  is  however  to  be  obferved  here, 
that  as  fever  univerfally  confifts  in  an  in- 
creafed  a&ion  of  the  heart,  either  in  fre- 
quency or  in  force,  which  in  either  cafe  is 
fupported  by  a fpafm  of  the  extreme  vef- 
fels,  fo  the  indication  for  removing  this  is 
a very  general  one,  and  applicable,  in  al- 
moft  every  circumftance  of  fever,  or  at  leaft 
with  a few  exceptions  to  be  taken  notice  J 

of  hereafter. 

For  taking  off  the  fpafm  of  the  ex° 
treme  veffels,  the  means  to  be  employed 
are  either  internal  or  external. 

1 52.  The  internal  means  (151.)  arei 
1.  Thofe  which  determine  the  force  of 
the  circulation  to  the  extreme  veffels  off  the 
furface  of  the  body,  and,  by  reftoring  the 
tone  and  adivity  of  thefe  veffels,  overcome 
the  fpafm  on  their  extremities. 

'i.  Thofe  medicines  which  have  the  pow-  • 

' , er  of  taking  off  fpafm  in  any  part  of  the  : 

fyftem,  ^ 
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fyftem,  and  which  are  known  under  the 
title  of  Antispasmodics. 

153.  Thofe  remedies  which  are  fit  to  de- 
termine to  the  furface  of  the  body,  are, 

1.  Diluents. 

2.  Neutral  Salts. 

3.  Sudorifics. 

4.  Emetics. 

154.  Water  enters, in  a large  proportion^ 
into  the  compofition  of  all  the  animal  fluids* 
and  a large  quantity  of  it  is  always  diffuf- 
ed  through  the  whole  of  the  common  mafs. 
Indeed,  in  a found  ftate,  the  fluidity  of  the 
whole  mafs  depends  upon  the  quantity  of 
water  prefent  in  it.  Water,  therefore,  is 
the  proper  diluent  of  our  mafs  of  blood  j 
and  other  fluids  are  diluent  only  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  water  they  contain. 

155.  Water  may  be  faid  to  be  the  vehicle 
of  the  feveral  matters  which  ought  to  be 
.excerned  ; and  in  a healthy  ftate  the  ful- 
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nefs  of  the  extreme  veffels,  and  the  quarts 
tity  of  excretions,  are  nearly  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  water  prefent  in  the  bo- 
dy. In  fever,  however,  although  the  ex- 
cretions are  in  fome  meafure  interrupted, 
they  continue  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  exhale 
the  more  fluid  parts  of  the  blood  ; and 
while  a portion  of  them  is  at  the  fame  time 
neceffarily  retained  in  the  larger  veffels,  the 
fmaller  and  the  extreme  veffels,  both  from 
the  deficiency  of  fluid,  and  their  own  con- 
traded  date,  are  lets  filled,  and  therefore 
allowed  to  remain  in  that  condition. 


156.  To  remedy  this  contra&ed  date, 
nothing  is  more  neceffary  than  a large  fup- 
ply  of  water  or  watery  fluids,  taken  in  by 
drinking  or  otherwilc  ; for  as  any  fuper- 
fluous  quantity  of  water  is  forced  off  by 
the  feveral  excretories,  fuch  a force  applied 
may  be  a means  of  dilating  the  extreme 
veffels,  and  of  overcoming  the  fpafm  af- 
fecting their  extremities. 

3557- 
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157.  Accordingly  the  throwing  in  of  a 
large  quantity  of  watery  fluids  has  been,  at 
all  times,  a remedy  much  employed  in  fe- 
vers; and  in  no  inflance  more  remarkably, 
than  by  the  Spanifh  and  Italian  phyficians, 
in  the  ule  of  what  they  call  the  DUta  a- 
quea. 

158.  This  pradice  confifls  in  taking  a- 
way  every  other  kind  of  aliment  ana  drink, 
and  in  giving  in  divided  portions  every  day, 
for  feveral  days  together,  fix  or  eight 
pounds  of  plain  water,  generally  cold,  but 
fometimes  warm.  All  this,  however,  is  to 
be  done  only  after  the  dileal'e  has  continued 
for  forne  time,  and,  at  lealt,  for  a week  *. 

M 4 159. 

* Simply  as  a diluent,  water  is  undoubtedly  the  bell 
drink  that  can  be  ufed  ; but,  by  adding  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  mucilage  to  it,  two  intentions  are  anfwered  at 
the  fan\e  time,  viz.  diluting  and  overcoming  the  acri- 
mony ; hence  the  propriety  of  barley-water,  water-gruel, 
Jintleed  tea,  all  made  extremely  weak;  of  very  flight  de- 
ceptions of  malt,  or  bread  crufts,  or  even  the  gelatinous 
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159.  A fecond  means  (153.  2.)  of  deter- 
mining to  the  fnrface  of  the  body,  is  by  the 
life  of  neutral  falts.  Thefe,  in  a certain 
dofe  taken  into  the  ftomach,  produce  foon 
after  a fenfe  of  heat  upon  the  furface  of  the 
body;  and,  if  the  body  be  covered  clofe  and 
kept  warm,  a fweat  is  readily  brought  out. 
The  fame  medicines,  taken  during  the  cold 
flage  of  a fever,  very  often  put  an  end  to 
the  cold  flage,  and  bring  on  the  hot  ; and 
they  are  alfo  remarkable  for  hopping  the 
vomiting  which  fo  frequently  attends  the 

cold 


parts  of  young  animals,  as  calf’s  feet,  or  the  more  folid 
hartfhorn  (havings,  &c.  Thefe  animal  fubftances  muft, 
however,  be  ufed  in  great  moderation,  and  only  in  thofe 
cafes  where  the  patient  requires  nourilliment.  When  this 
watery  regimen  is  carried  to  a great  length,  the  patient 
turns anafarcous;  but  this  effect  may  be  prevented  by  fome 
of  the  neutral  faits,  of  which  the  Kali  acetatum  of  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia  is  mod  preferable,  on  account 
of  its  diuretic  quality.  The  dofe  of  it  may  be  carried 
as  far  as  half  an  ounce  or  fix  drams  in  the  day.  The 
fame  intention  may  alfo  be  anfwered  by  eating  water 
creffes,  radifhes,  if  in  feafon,  or  a little  of  the  outer  rind 
of  turnips  j all  of  which  are  diuretics. 
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cold  ftage  of  fevers.  All  this  fhews,  that 
neutral  falts  have  a power  of  determining 
the  blood  to  the  furface  of  the  body,  and 
may  therefore  be  of  ufe  in  taking  off  the 
fpafm  which  in  fevers  fqbfifts  there. 

160.  The  neutral  moft  commonly  em- 
ployed in  fevers,  is  that  formed  of  an  alka- 
li with  the  native  acid  of  vegetables*:  But 
all  the  other  neutrals  have  more  or  lefs  of 
the  fame  virtue;  and  perhaps  fome  of  them, 
particularly  the  ammoniacal  falts,  poflefs  it 
in  a ftronger  degree  f. 

161. 

* The  following  is  the  ufual  dofe  of  it  every  three 
or  four  hours  : 

Sal.  Abfinth.  9i. 

Succ.  Limon.  $fs.  vel  q.  f.  ad  faturationem  ; 

Adde  Aq.  Fontanas  ^ifs. 

Syrup,  commun.  jii. 

M.  f.  hauft. 

•j-  The  form  and  dofe  of  this  is  the  fame  with  the 
foregoing,  only  ufing  the  volatile  alkali  inftead  of  the 
fixed.  The  aqua  ammonia  acetata  of  the  London 

Phar* 
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1 6 1 . As  cold  water  taken  into  the  fto~ 
mach  often  (hews  the  fame  diaphoretic  ef- 
fects with  the  neutral  falls,  it  is  probable 
that  the  effect  of  the  latter  depends  upon 
their  refrigerant  powers  mentioned  above, 
(134.).  What  is  the  effect  of  the  neutral 
falts,  given  when  they  are  forming  and  in 
a ftate  of  effervefcence  ? It  is  probable  that 
this  circumftance  may  increafe  the  refrige- 
rant power  of  thefe  falts,  and  may  intro- 
duce into  the  body  a quantity  of  fixed  air; 
but  for  thefe  purpofes  it  would  feem  pro- 
per to  contrive  that  the  whole  of  the  effer- 
vefcence fhould  take  place  in  the  ftomach*. 

162. 

Pharmacopoeia  is  one  of  the  ammoniacal  falts,  and  may- 
be given  in  dofes  of  two  drams  every  four  hours,  dilu- 
ted with  an  ounce  and  a half  of  water. 

* It  is  certainly  extremely  ufeful  in  fuppreffing  vo- 
mitings in  fevers  The  method  of  producing  the  effer- 
vefcence in  the  ftomach  is  as  follows : Let  the  patient 
take  the  acid  hrft,  diluted  with  a fufljcient  quantity  of 
water,  and  immediately  after  let  him  fwallow  the  al- 
kali, alfo  diluted.  The  proportion  of  the  alkali  to  the 
acid  mufl  be  learned  from  chemiftry.  If  the  mild  fixed 
alkali  is  good,  it  will  faturate  about  twelve'  timk$l£$ 
weight  of  lemon-juice. 
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162.  A third  means  (153.  3*)  ^eter“ 
mining  to  the  furface  of  the  body,  and  tak- 
ing off  the  fpafm  fubfifting  there,  is  by  the 
ufe  of  fudorific  medicines,  and  of  fweatmg. 

163.  The  propriety  of  this  remedy  has 
been  much  difputed  ; and  fpecious  argu- 
ments may  be  adduced  both  for  and  againft 
the  practice. 

In  favour  of  the  practice,  it  may  be  faid, 

1.  That,  in  healthy  perlons,  in  every  cafe 
of  increafed  adtion  of  the  heart  and  arteries, 
a fweating  takes  place,  and  is  feemingly  the 
means  of  preventing  the  bad  effects  of  fuch 
increafed  adtion. 

2.  That,  in  fevers,  their  mofl  ufual  fo- 
lution  and  termination  is  by  fpontaneous 
fweating. 

3.  That,  even  when  excited  by  art,  it 
has  been  found  manifeftly  ufeful,  at  certain 
periods,  and  in  certain  fpecies  of  fever. 

164.  Upon  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
urged  againft  the  practice  of  fweating, 
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1.  That  as  in  fevers  a fpontaneous  Tweak- 
ing does  not  immediately  come  on,  fo  there 
muft  be  in  thefe  fome  circumftances  diffe- 
rent from  thofe  in  the  ftate  of  health,  and 
which  may  therefore  render  it  doubtful 
whether  the  fweating  can  be  fafely  excited 
by  art. 

2.  That,  in  many  cafes,  the  pradlice  has 
been  attended  with  bad  confequences.  The 
means  commonly  employed  have  a tendea- 
cv  to  produce  an  inflammatory  diathefis  ; 
which,  if  not  taken  off  by  the  fweat  follow- 
ing their  ufe,  muff  be  increafed  with  much 
danger.  Thus,  fweating  employed  to  pre- 
vent the  acceffions  of  intermitting  fevers, 
has  often  changed  them  into  a continued 
form,  which  is  always  dangerous. 

3.  The  utility  of  the  practice  is  further 
doubtful,  becaufe  fweating,  when  it  hap- 
pens, does  not  always  give  a final  determi- 
nation ; as  muft  be  manifeft  in  the  cafe  of 
intermittents,  as  well  as  in  many  continued 
fevers,  which  are  fometimes  in  the  begin- 
ning attended  with  fweatings  that  do  not 

prove 
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prove  final ; and,  on  the  contrary,  whether 
fpontaneous,  or  excited  by  art,  ieem  often 
to  aggravate  the  difeafe. 

165.  From  thefe  confiderations,  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  if  the  practice  of  fweating 
can  be  admitted  very  generally;  but,  at  the 
fame  time,  it  is  alfo  doubtful,  if  the  failure 
of  the  pradice,  or  the  mifchiefs  faid  to  have 
arifen  from  it,  have  not  been  owing  to  the 
improper  conduct  of  the  praditioner. 

With  refped  to  this  laft,  it  is  almoft  a- 
greed  among  phylicians. 

1.  That  fweating  has  been  generally 
hurtful  when  excited  by  ftimulant,  heating, 
and  inflammatory  medicines. 

2.  That  it  has  been  hurtful  when  ex- 
cited by  much  external  heat,  and  continued 
with  a great  increafe  of  the  heat  of  the  bo- 
dy. 

3.  That  it  is  always  hurtful  when  it 
does  not  foon  relieve,  but  rather  increafes, 
the  frequency  and  hardnefs  of  the  pulfe, 

the 
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the  anxiety  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  the 
headach,  and  delirium. 

4.  That  it  is  always  hurtful  if  it  be  urged 
when  the  fweat  is  not  fluid,  and  when  it  is 
partial,  and  on  the  fuperior  parts  of  the  bo- 
dy only. 

1 66.  In  thefe  cafes,  it  is  probable,  that 
either  an  inflammatory  diathefis  is  produ- 
ced, which  increafes  the  fpafm  on  the  ex- 
treme veflels  : or  that,  from  other  caufes, 
the  fpafm  is  too  much  fixed  to  yield  eafily 
to  the  increafed  a&ion  of  the  heart  and  ar- 
teries; and,  upon  either  fuppofition,  it  mu  ft 
be  obvious,  that  urging  the  fweat,  as  ready 
to  produce  a hurtful  determination  to  fome 
of  the  internal  parts,  may  be  attended  with 
very  great  danger. 

* 

167.  Though  the  doubts  ftarted  (164.) 
are  to  be  attended  to  ; and  although  the 
pra&ices  (165.)  having  been  found  hurtful* 
are  therefore  to  be  rejected;  it  ftill  remains 
true. 

u 
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1.  That  fweating  has  certainly  been  of- 
ten ufeful  in  preventing  the  acceffion  of  fe- 
vers, when  the  times  of  this  have  been  cer- 
tainly forefeen,  and  a proper  condud  em- 
ployed. 

2.  That,  even  after  fevers  have  in  fome 
meafure  come  on,  fweating,  when  proper- 
ly employed,  either  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  difeafe,  or  during  its  approach  and 
gradual  formation,  has  often  prevented 
their  further  progrefs. 

3.  That,  even  after  pyrexiae  have  con- 
tinued for  fome  time,  fweating  has  been 
fuccefsfully  employed  in  curing  them,  as 
particularly  in  the  cafe  of  rheumatifm. 

4.  That  certain  fevers,  produced  by  a 
very  powerful  fedative  contagion,  have  been 
generally  treated,  fo  far  as  we  yet  know, 
moft  fuccefsfully  by  fweating. 

168.  Thefe  inftances  (167.)  are  in  favour 
of  fweating,  but  give  no  general  rule ; and 
it  mu  ft  be  left  to  further  experience  to  de- 
termine how  far  any  general  rule  can  be 

efta- 
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eftablifhed  in  this  matter.  In  the  mean 
time,  if  the  pradtice  of  fweating  is  to  be  at- 
tempted, we  can  venture  to  lay  down  the 
following  rules  for  the  condudt  of  it. 

1.  That  it  fhould  be  excited  without  the 
ufe  of  ftimulant  inflammatory  medicines. 

2.  That  it  fhould  be  excited  with  as  lit- 
tie  external  heat,  and  with  as  little  increafe 
of  the  heat  of  the  body,  as  poffible. 

3.  That,  when  excited,  it  fhould  be  con- 
tinued for  a due  length  of  time,  not  lefs 
than  twelve  hours,  and  fometimes  for  twen- 
ty-four or  forty-eight  hours;  always,  how- 
ever, providing  that  it  proceeds  without  the 
circumftances  mentioned  (165.  3.  4.) 

4.  That  for  fome  part  of  the  time,  and 
as  long  as  the  perfon  can  eafily  bear,  it 
fhould  be  carried  on  without  admitting  of 
fleep  *. 

5.  That  it  fhould  be  rendered  univerfal 
over  the  whole  body ; and,  therefore,  par- 
ticularly, 


* This  direction  is  not  always  abfoJutely  neceflary. 
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ticularly,  that  care  be  taken  to  bring  the 
fweating  to  the  lower  extremities. 

6.  That  the  practice  fhould  be  rendered 
fafer  by  moderate  purging,  excited  at  the 
lame  time. 

7.  That  it  ihould  not  be  fuddenly 
checked  by  cold  any  how  applied  to  the 
body. 


169.  When  attention  is  to  be  given  to 
thefe  rules,  the  fweating  may  be  excited, 
1.  By  warm  bathing,  or  a fomentation  of 
the  lower  extremities.  2.  By  frequent 

draughts  of  tepid  liquors,  chiefly  water, 
rendered  more  grateful  by  the  addition  of 
a light  aromatic  *,  or  more  powerful  by 

* N that 

* The  light  aromatics  here  mentioned  are  fage, 
mint,  balm,  &c.  For  the  purpofe  of  fweating,  white 
wines  anfwer  bed,  efpecially  the  thin  French  wines  ; 
as  alfo  'Rhenifh  wines,  particularly  Hock.  They 
muft  be  taken  warm  and  plentifully  diluted.  Wine 
whey  is  alfo  a very  powerful  fudorific,  as  are  alfo 
wheys  made  with  vinegar,  cream  of  tartar,  the  juices 
©f  acid  fruits,  or  with  dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre. 
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that  of  a fmall  quantity  of  wine.  3.  By 
givin.  fome  dofes  of  neutral  falts*.  4. 
Mod  effectually,  and  perhaps  mod  fafely, 
by  adarge  dofe  of  an  opiate,  joined  with  a 

portion  of  neutral  falts,  and  of  an  emetic  'f'. 

In 

* Neutral  falts  may  be  given  in  the  quantity  of 
two  fcruples  or  a dram  ; but  the  patient  mull  never- 
thelefs  drink  large  quantities  of  warm  water.  The 
Tartarus  tartarifatus  is  the  neutral  moft  frequently  uf- 
CJ  for  producing  Tweats  ; its  dofe  is  generally  9 k 
but  it  may  be  increafed  to  two  drams. 

* 1 4 

This  is  the  well  known  Dover's  powder,  now 
called  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  Pulvis  ipeca- 
cuanha; compoiitus.  It  confifts  ol  8 parts  of  neutrai 
fait,  one  of  opium,  and  one  of  ipecacuanh  ; fo  that 
10  grains  of  it  are  an  ordinary  dofe  : But  it  has  been 
given  to  the  quantity  of  a fcruple  without  any  bad  con- 
fequences,  and  that  dofe  repeated  every  two  or  three 
hours  till  the  effect  was  produced.  In  general,  how- 
ever, dofes  of  12  or  15  grains  are  the  moft  uiual,  ana 
are  found  by  experience  to  be  the  beft.  The  Dovers 
powder,  when  given  in  larger  quantities,  often  nau- 
fcates,  and  is  rejected  by  vomit,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia,  the  Dovers  powder  confifts  of  s> 

parts  of  neutral  fait,  one  of  opium,  and  one  of  ipe- 
4 cacuanh. 
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In  what  cafes  may  cold  water,  thrown 
into  the  ftomach  in  large  quantities,  be 
employed  to  excite  fweating  ? See  Celsus, 
Lib.  III.  chap.  vii. — ix. 

170.  The  fourth  means  (153.  1.)  of 
determining  to  the  furface  of  the  body, 
and  thereby  taking  off'  the  fpafm  affeding 
the  extreme  veffels,  is  by  the  ufe  of  eme- 
tics. 

N 2 1 7 1 . Eme- 

cacuanh.  The  dofe  of  this,  therefore,  will  be  near- 
ly the  lame  as  the  dole  of  the  former  \ eleven  grains 
of  the  Edinburgh  Dovers  powder  being  equivalent 
io  ten  or  the  London.  In  adminiftring  this  pow- 
der it  may  be  neceftary  to  obferve,  that  the  pa- 
tient ought  to  refrain  from  drinking  for  at  leaf!  an 
hour  after  taking  it,  becaufe  it  naufeates  more  readi- 
ly if  much  diluted  in  the  ftomach  ; and  if  the  naufea 
be  fo  great  as  to  produce  vomiting,  its  eflbas  as  a 
fudorific  are  confiderably  diminifhed.  When  how- 
ever, a Iweat  is  produced,  thin  diluting  drinks  may, 
and  ought  to  be  plentifully  given  j for,  in  fuch  cafes, 
it  is  evident  from  the  effect,  that  the  medicine  has 
palTed  out  of  the  ftomach,  and  that  no  material  nau- 
fea can  then  be  produced  by  it. 


Ip6 
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171.  Emetics,  and  particularly  antimo- 
nial  emetics,  have  been  employed  in  the 
cure  of  fevers  ever  fince  the  introdudiou 
of  chemical  medicines  : But,  for  a long 

time,  they  were  employed  by  chemifts  and 
chemical  praditioners  only  ; and  although 
of  late  the  ufe  of  them  has  become  very 
general,  their  efficacy  is  ftill  difputed,  and 
their  manner  of  operating  is  not  common- 
]v  explained  *. 

1 * 172.  Vo- 

* Ail  the  antimonial  emetics  are  violent  in  their 
effefis,  and  are  fomctimes  attended  with  dilagree- 
able  confequences.  Emetic  tartar  is  found  from  ex- 
perience to  be  the  fafeft  of  them  ; but  it  ,s  not  al- 
ways of  the  lame  ftrength,  unlels  peculiar  attention 
be  paid  to  the  making  it.  1 he  prelcription  for  it 
in  the  laft  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  is  preferable 
,0  that  in  the  London.  Some  chemifts  thins 
that  it  would  be  better  to  ufe  boiling  water  a- 
lone>  and  omit  the  alkaline  fait ; alleging  that 
the  alkali  renders  the  precipitation  variable  in  point 
of  ftrength  : But  this  opinion  is  erroneous, 

alkali  is  ufed  in  order  to  free  the  precipitate  more 
completely  from  any  remains  of  the  munat.c  auo, 
making  it  thereby  a milder  powder  and  a more  pe.- 

fea  calx. 
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172.  Vomiting  is,  in  many  refpeds  ufe- 
ful  in  fevers  ; as  it  evacuates  the  contents 
of  the  ftomach  ; as  it  emulges  the  biliary 
and  pancreatic  duds  ; as  it  evacuates  the 
contents  of  the  duodenum,  and  perhaps  al- 
fo  of  a larger  portion  of  the  inteftines  ; as 
it  agitates  the  whole  of  the  abdominal  vi(- 
cera,  expedes  the  circulation  in  them,  and 
promotes  their  feveral  fecretions  ; and  laft- 
3y?  by  agitating  alfo  the  vifcera  ot  the  tho- 
rax, it  has  like  effects  there.  All  thefe  fe- 
veral effeds  are,  in  many  cafes  and  cir- 
cumftances  of  fever,  procured  with  advan- 
tage ; but  do  not  properly  fall  under  our 
view  here,  where  we  are  to  confider  only 
the  effed  of  vomiting  in  determining  to  the 
furface  of  the  body. 

173.  This  effed  we  do  not  impute  to 
the  exercife  of  vomiting  in  agitating  the 
whole  frame  ; but  to  the  particular  opera- 
tion of  emetics  upon  the  mufcular  fibres  of 
the  ftomach,  whereby  they  excite  the  ac- 
tion of  the  extreme  arteries  on  the  furface 
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of  the  body,  fo  as  thereby  effedlually  to 
determine  the  blood  into  thefe  veflels,  re- 
move the  atony,  and  take  off  the  fpafrn 
effedling  them. 

174.  That  fuch  is  the  power  of  emetics, 
will  appear  from  the  feveral  confiderations 
mentioned  above  (44.)  ; and  therefore,  that 
they  are  remedies  well  fuited  to  the  cure 
of  fevers. 

175.  Emetics,  for  that  purpofe,  are  ad- 
miniftered  in  two  different  ways  ; That 
is,  either  in  fuch  dofes  as  may  excite  full 
and  repeated  vomitings  ; or  in  fuch  dofes 
as  may  excite  hcknefs  and  naulea  only, 
with  little  or  no  vomiting  at  all. 

176.  Full  vomiting  is  bed  fuited  to  the 
feveral  purpofes  mentioned  (172.)  ; and  is 
alfo  well  fuited  to  determine  to  the  furface 
of  the  body,  fo  as  thereby  to  obviate  the 
atony  and  fpafrn  which  lay  the  foundation 
Qf  fever.  Thus  vomiting,  excited  a little 

before 
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before  the  expected  acceflion  of  the  pa- 
roxyfm  of  an  intermittent,  has  been  found 
to  prevent  the  paroxyfm  altogether.  And 
it  has  been  obferved  alfo,  that,  when  con- 
tagion has  been  applied  to  a perfon,  and 
farft  difcovers  its  operation,  a vomit  given 
will  prevent  the  fever,  which  was  other- 
wife  to  have  been  expected.  See  Lind 
qyi  Fevers  and  Infection. 

177.  Thefe  are  advantages  to  be  obtain- 
ed by  exciting  vomiting  at  the  fir  ft  ap- 
proach of  fevers,  or  of  the  paroxyfms  of 
fevers  ; and  after  fevers  are  formed,  vo- 
miting may  alfo  be  employed,  to  take  off, 
perhaps  entirely,  the  atony  and  fpafm,  or 
at  leaf!  to  moderate  thefe,  fo  that  the  fever 
may  pioceed  more  gently  and  fafely. 

178.  It  is  feldom,  however,  that  vomit- 
ing is  found  to  produce  a final  folution  of 
fevers  ; and,  after  they  are  once  formed, 
it  is  commonly  neceflary  to  repeat  the  vo- 
miting feveral  times  ; hut  this  is  attended 

N 4 with 
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with  inconvenience,  and  fometimes  with 
difadvantage.  The  operation  of  full  vo- 
miting commonly  foon  ceafes,  and  the  ex- 
ercile  of  vomiting  is  often  a debilitating 
power ; and  therefore,  when  the  vomit- 
ing does  not  remove  the  atony  and  fpafm 

very  entirely,  it  may  give  occafion  to  their 
recurring  with  greater  force. 

179.  For  thefe  reafons,  after  fevers  are 
fully  formed,  phyficians  have  thought  pro- 
per to  employ  emetics  in  naufeating  doles 
only.  Thefe  are  capable  of  exciting  the 
adtinn  of  the  extreme  velfels,  and  their 
operation  is  moie  permanent.  At  the  fame 
time  tney  often  fhow  their  power  by  excit- 
ing fome  degree  of  fweat,  and  their  ope- 
ration is  rendered  more  fafe,  by  their 
commonly  producing  fome  evacuation  by 
ftool. 

180.  Such  are  the  advantages  to  be  pro- 
cured by  naufeating  dofes  of  emetics ; and 
i on  v remains  to  mention,  what  are  the 
medicines  molt  fit  to  be  employed  in  that 

manner. 
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manner,  what  are  the  moft  proper  times 
for  exhibiting,  and  what  is  the  beft  man- 
ner of  adminiftering  them. 

1 8 1 . The  emetics  at  prefent  chiefly  in 
ufe,  are,  Ipecacuanha  and  Antimony. 

The  former  may  be  employed  for  every 
puipofe  of  emetics,  particularly  thofe  men- 
tioned (172.).  It  may  like  wife  be  employed, 
either  in  larger  or  fmaller  dofes,  for  deter- 
mining to  the  furface  of  the  body  : But, 

even  in  very  fmall  dofes,  it  fo  readily  ex- 
cites vomiting,  as  to  be  with  difficulty  em- 
ployed for  the  purpofe  of  naufeating  only  ; 
and,  however  employed,  there  is  reafon  to 
believe,  that  its  effects  are  lefs  permanent, 
and  lefs  powerfully  communicated  from 
the  ftomach  to  the  reft  of  the  fyftem,  than 
thofe  of  Antimony. 

182.  This,  therefore,  is  generally  pre- 
ferred ; and  its  preparations,  feemingly 
various,  may  all  be  referred  to  two 
heads  : The  one  comprehending  thofe  in 

which  the  reguline  part  is  in  a condition 

to 
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to  be  a &ed  upon  by  acids ; and  therefore, 
on  meeting  with  acids  in  the  ftomach,  be- 
comes adlive  : And  the  other  compre- 

hending thofe  preparations  in  which  the 
reguline  part  is  already  joined  with  an  a- 
cid,  rendering  it  active. 

183.  Of  each  kind  there  are  great  num- 
bers, but  not  differing  efTentially  from  one 
another.  It  will  be  enough  for  us  to  com- 
pare the  Calx  Antimonii  Nitrata  of  the 
Edinburgh  Difpenfatory  with  the  Emetic 
Tartar  of  the  fame.  The  former,  as  I 
judge,  is  nearly  the  fame  with  what  is  cal- 
led James’s  Powder  Which  of  thefe  is 
befc  fuited  to  the  cure  of  fevers,  as  above 
explained,  feems  doubtful ; but  it  appears 
to  me,  that,  although  the  former  may  have 

fome 


* The  Pulvis  anti'monialis  of  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeia is  intended  as  a fubftitute  for,  or  imitation  of, 
James’s  powder.  The  dofe  of  it  is  7 or  8 grains. 
It  is  by  no  means  fo  fure  in  its  operations  as  the  e- 
metic  tartar  yet  it  has  been  much  extolled  by  fe- 
vcrai  eminent  modern  pra&itioners. 
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fome  advantages  from  its  flower  operation, 
and  may  thereby  feem  to  be  more  certain- 
ly fudorific  and  purgative,  yet  the  uncer- 
tainty of  its  dofe  renders  it  inconvenient, 
has  often  given  occafion  to  the  timid  to  be 
difappointed,  and  to  the  bold  to  do  mil- 
chief.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dole  of  the 
Emetic  Tartar  can  be  exactly  afcertained  ; 
and  I think  it  may  be  exhibited  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  produce  all  the  advantages 
of  the  other. 

184.  Whichfoever  of  thefe  preparations 
be  employed,  I judge  the  mod  proper  time 
for  exhibiting  them,  to  be  the  time  of  ac- 
ceflions  ; or  a little  before,  when  that  can 
be  certainly  known.  In  continued  fevers, 
the  exacerbations  are  not  always  very  ob- 
fervable  ; but  there  is  reafon  to  think,  that 
one  commonly  happens  about  noon,  or 
foon  after  it,  and  another  in  the  evening  ; 
and  that  thefe,  therefore,  are  the  mod  pro- 
per times  for  exhibiting  emetics. 


185.  With 
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185.  With  refpeft  to  the  manner  of  ad- 
miniftration,  that  of  the  Calx  Nitrata  is 
fimple,  as  the  whole  of  what  is  judged  a 
proper  dofe  is  given  at  once,  and  no  more 
can  properly  be  given  till  the  time  of  the 
next  acceflion  *. 

The  adminiftration  of  the  Emetic  Tartar 
is  different.  It  is  to  be  given  in  fmall  dofes, 
not  fufficient  to  excite  vomiting ; and  thele 
dofes,  after  fhort  intervals,  are  to  be  re- 
peated for  feveral  times,  till  ficknefs,  nau- 
fea,  and  fome,  but  not  much,  vomiting, 
come  on.  The  difference  of  this,  admini- 
ftration muff  depend  upon  the  dole,  and 
the  length  -of  the  intervals  at  which  it  is 
^ven.  If  it  be  intended  that  the  medicine 
fhould  certainly  operate  by  ftool,  the  dofes 
are  made  fmall,  and  the  intervals  long. 
On  the  contrary,  when  vomiting  is  proper, 

or  when  much  purging  ought  to  be  avoid- 
ed, 

♦ The  dofe  is  ten  or  twelve  grains.  This  calx, 
however,  is  very  uncertain  in  its  operations,  fome 
times  ailing  with  great  violence,  and  fometime* 
fcarcely  producing  any  perceptible  effeifo 
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ed,  and  therefore  fome  vomiting  miift  be 
admitted,  the  dofes  are  made  la»ger  and 
the  intervals  ihorter  *. 

186.  With  refpedl  to  both  kinds  of  pre- 
parations, the  repetition  is  to  be  made  at. 
the  times  of  acceffion,  but  not  very  often  : 
For  if  the  firft  exhibitions,  duly  managed, 
’have  little  effed,  it  is  feldom  that  the  after 

exhibitions  have  much  5 and  it  lometimes 

happens 


* The  dofeof  the  Antimonium  tartarifatum  fhould 
never  exceed  three  grains.  The  beft  method  of  giv- 
ing it  is,  to  diffolve  three  grains  in  fix  ounces  of  wa- 
ter ; and  of  this  mixture  give  two  table  fpoonfuls  : 
if  no  vomiting  enfues  within  twenty  minutes,  repeat 
the  dofe,  and  continue  to  give  a table  fpoonful  every 
ten  minutes  till  the  vomiting  is  excited,  which  mud 
be  encouraged  by  drinking  plentifully  of  chamomile 
tea,  or  a thin  water  gruel.  If  the  Emetic  tartar  be 
intended  for  a fudorific,  two  table  fpoonfuls  of  the 
• following  folution  every  two  or  three  hours  will  per- 
haps be  more  proper  than  ffnall  dofes  of  the  other. 

1$,.  Antimonii  tartarifati  gr.  ii. 

Aq.  Cinnamom.  fimpl.  jib 
— ..  Font.  ^vi. 

M.  F.julap. 
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happens  that  the  repeated  vomitings,  and 
efpecially  repeated  purgings,  do  harm  by- 
weakening  the  patient. 

187.  The  other  fet  of  internal  medicines, 
(!52,  which  I fuppofe  may  be  ufeful 
in  taking  off  the  fpafm  of  the  extreme 
veffels,  are  thofe  named  Antifpafmodic. 
How  many  of  thefe  may  be  properly  em- 
ployed, I am  uncertain  ; and  their  mode  of 
operation  is  involved  in  grea-t  obfcurity. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  opium,  cam- 
phor, rnufk,  and  perhaps  fome  others, 
have  been  employed  in  fevers  with  advan- 
tage ; but  the  circumffances  in  which 
they  are  efpecially  proper  and  fafe,  I find 
difficult  to  afcertain  ; and  therefore  can- 
not venture  here  to  lay  down  any  general 
do&rine  concerning  them. 

188.  The  external  means  (151.)  luited  to 
take  off  the  fpafm  of  the  extreme  veifels, 
are  Blistering  and  Warm  Bathing. 

189.  What 
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jSq.  What  are  the  effeds  of  Buffering, 
fo  frequently  employed  in  fevers,  is  nor 
yet  agreed  upon  among  phyficians  ; and 
many  different  opinions  have  been  main- 
tained on  this  fubjed,  drawn  not  only 
from  reafoning,  but  alfo  from  prefumed 
experience.  1 inuft  not,  however,  enter 
into  controverfy  ; but  fhall  deliver  my  own 
©pinion  in  a few  words. 

190.  I am  perfuaded,  that  the  fmall 
quantity  of  cantharides  abforbed  from  a 
blillering  plafter,  is  not  fufficient  to  change 
the  confidence  of  the  mafs  of  blood  : And 
therefore  that  inch  a quantity  can  neither 
do  good,  by  refolving  phlogiftic  lentor,  if 
it  exifts ; nor  do  harm,  by  increafing  the 
diffolution  of  the  blood  arifing  from  a pu- 
trid tendency  in  it.  1 therefore  neglcd 
entirely  the  effeds  of  cantharides  upon  the 
fluids. 

19 1.  The  inflammation  produced  by  the 

application  of  cantharides  to  the  (kin,  af- 
fords 
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fords  a certain  proof  of  their  ftimulant 
power  : But,  in  many  perfons,  the  effect 

of  that  ftimulus  is  not  confiderable  ; in 
many,  it  is  not  communicated  to  the  whole 
fyftem  ; and,  even  when  the  effect  does 
take  place  in  the  whole  fyftem,  it  feems  to 
be  taken  off,  very  entirely,  by  the  effufion 
and  evacuation  of  ferum  from  the  buffer- 
ed part.  I conclude,  therefore,  that  nei^- 
ther  much  good  is  to  be  expedted,  nor 
mtich  harm  to  be  apprehended,  from  the  fti- 
mulant power  of  bliftering,  and  the  certain- 
ty of  this  conclufion  is  eftablifhed,  by  the 
great  benefit  arifing  from  the  proper  prac- 
tice of  bliftering  in  inflammatory  difeafes. 

192.  Much  has  been  imputed  to  the  e- 
vacuation  occafioned  by  bliftering  ; but  it 
is  never  fo  confiderable  as  to  ailed  the 
whole  fyftem  ; and  therefore  can  neither, 
by  fudden  depletion,  relax  the  fanguiferous 
veffels,  nor.  by  any  revulfion,  effed  the  ge- 
neral diftribution  of  the  fluids. 


193.  The 
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193.  The  evacuation,  however,  is  fo 
confidetable  as  to  affed  the  neighbouring 
veflels  ; and  the  manifeft  utility  of  biifter- 
ing  near  the  part  affected,  in  infl  lmmatory 
difeafes,  leads  me  to  believe,  that  biiftering, 
by  deriving  to  the  (kin,  and  producing  an 
effufion  there,  relaxes  the  fpafm  of  the 
deeper  feated  veflels.  I apprehend  it  to  be 
in  this  manner  that  the  tumour  of  a joint, 
from  an  effufion  into  the  cellular  texture 
under  the  {kin,  takes  off  the  rheumatic 
pain  affeding  that  joint. 

194.  Analogous  to  this,  it  may  be  held, 
that  the  good  effeds  of  biiftering  in  conti- 
nued fevers,  arife  from  its  relaxing  the 
fpafm  of  the  extreme  veflels,  by  a commu- 
nication of  the  bliftered  part  with  the  refl 
of  the  fkin  ; and  this  is  illuftrated  by  the 
effed  of  biiftering  in  colic  and  dyfentery. 

l95-  It:  appears  to  me,  that  biiftering 
may  be  employed  at  any  period  of  conti- 
nued fevers  5 but  that  it  will  be  of  oft 

Vol.  I.  O 
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advantage  in  the  advanced  flats  of  fuch 
fevers,  when,  the  rea&ion  being  weaker, 
all  ambiguity  from  the  flimulant  power  of 
bliflering  is  removed,  and  when  it  may 
beft  concur  with  other  circumftances  tend- 
ing to  a final  folution  of  the  fpafm. 

iq6.  From  the  view  of  this  matter  giv- 
en in  193*  and  1 94*  wiU  appear,  that 
the  part  of  the  body  to  which  blifters  ought 
to  be  applied,  is  indifferent,  excepting  up- 
on the  fufpicion  of  topical  affection,  when 
the  bliflering  ought  to  be  made  as  near  as 
pofiible  to  the  part  affeCted. 

% 

* 

iqj'  Whether  Sinapisms,  and  other 
Rubefacjektia,  a in  a manner  analo- 
gous to  what  we  have  fuppofed  of  buffer- 
ing. may  be  doubtful  ; but  their  effects  in 
rheumatifm,  and  other  inflammatory  dif- 
eales,  render  it  probable. 

/ 

198.  The  other  external  means  of  tak- 
ing off  the  fpafm  of  the  extreme  veffels,  is 

Warm 
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Warm  Bathing.  This  was  frequently,  and 
in  various  circumftances,  employed  by  the 
ancients  ; but  till  very  lately  has  been  ne- 
glected by  modern  phyficians.  As  the  heat 
of  the  bath  ftimulates  the  extreme  velfels, 
and,  with  the  concurrence  of  moifture,  alfo 
relaxes  them,  it  feems  to  be  a fafe  ftimulus, 
and  well  fuited  to  take  oft  the  fpafm  affec- 
ting them. 

i 

199.  It  maybe  applied  to  the  whole  bo- 
dy by  immerfion  ; but  this  is,  in  many  re- 
fpeds,  inconvenient ; and  whether  fome 
of  the  inconveniences  of  immerfion  might 
not  be  avoided  by  a vapour-bath,  I have 
not  learned  from  experience.  I know, 
however,  from  much  experience,  that  moft 
of  the  purpofes  of  warm- bathing  can  be 
obtained  by  a fomentation  of  the  legs  and 
feet,.it  properly  adminiftered,  and  continu- 
ed for  a due  length  of  time,  which  ought 
not  to  be  lets  than  an  hour. 

200.  The  marks  of  the  good  effeds  of 

O 2 fuch 
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fuch  a fomentation,  are,  the  patient’s  bear- 
ing it  eafilyj  its  relieving  delirium,  and  in- 
ducing deep. 

201  Having  now  confidered  the  feve- 
ral  means  of  fatisfying  the  firft  general  in- 
dication in  the  cure  of  fevers,  1 proceed  to 
the  fecond,  (126.),  which  is,  To  remove  the 
caufe , or  obviate  the  ejf  etls  of  debility . 

202.  Mod  of  the  fedative  powers  indu- 
cing debility,  ceafe  to  act  foon  after  they 
have  been  fir  ft  applied  ; and,  therefore,  the 
removing  them  is  not  an  objeCt  of  our  pte- 
fent  indication.  There  is  only  one  which 
may  be  fuppofed  to  continue  to  a£t  for  a 
Jong  time  ; and  that  is,  the  contagion  ap- 
plied : But  we  know  nothing  of  the  na- 

ture of  contagion  that  can  lead  us  to  any 
ineafures  for  removing  or  correcting  it.  We 
know  only  its  cffeCts  as  a fedative  power 
inducing  debility s or  as  a ferment  inducing 
a tendency  to  putrefaction  in  the  fluids. 

The  obviating  the  latter  will  be  confidered 

under 
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Under  our  third  general  indication,  and  the 
former  alone  is  to  be  confidered  here. 

203.  The  debility  induced  in  fevers  by- 
contagion,  or  other  caufes,  appears  efpecial- 
ly  in  the  weaker  energy  of  the  brain  ; but 
in  what  this  confifls,  or  how  it  may  be  di- 
redly  reftored,  we  do  not  well  know  As 
Nature,  however,  does,  feeminglv  for  this 
purpofe,  excite  the  adion  of  the  heart  and 
arteries,  we  afcribe  the  continuance  of  de- 
bility to  the  weaker  readion  of  the  fan- 
guiferous  fyftem  ; fo  that  the  means  to  be 
employed  for  obviating  debility,  are  im- 
mediately direded  to  fupport  and  increafe 
the  adion  of  the  heart  and  arteries  ; and 
the  remedies  ufed  are  Tonics  or  Stimu- 
lants. 

• * 

204.  In  contagious  difeafes,  both  from 
the  effeds  which  appear,  and  from  diflec- 
tions, it  is  known,  that  the  tone  of  the 
heart  and  arteries  is  confiderahly  diminifh- 

O 3 ed  ; 
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ed  ; and  that  tonic  remedies,  therefore,  arc 
properly  indicated. 

Thefe  are  to  be  confidered  as  of  two 
kinds  ; the  firft  being  the  power  of  cold, 
the  fecond  that  of  tonic  medicines. 

205.  The  power  of  cold,  as  a tonic,  I 
have  mentioned  above  (90.)  ; and  it  is  em- 
ployed, in  fevers,  in  two  ways  ; either  as 
the  cold  matter  is  thrown  into  the  ftomach, 
or  as  it  is  applied  to  the  furface  of  the  bo- 
dy. 

206.  As  it  has  been  fhow~n  above,  that 
the  tonic  power  of  cold  can  be  communi- 
cated from  any  one  part  to  every  other 
part  of  the  fyftem  ; fo  it  will  readily  be  al- 
lowed, that  the  ftomach  is  a part  as  fit  for 
this  communication  as  any  other  ; and 
that  cold  drink,  taken  into  the  ftomach, 
may  therefore  prove  an  ufeful  tonic  in  fe- 
vers. 

207.  This  the  experience  of  all  ages  has 

con- 
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confirmed  : Bur,  at  the  fame  time,  it  has 

been  frequently  obferved,  that,  in  certain 
circumftances,  cold  drink,  taken  into  the 

i 

ftomach,  has  proved  very  hurtful  ; and, 
therefore,  that  the  life  of  cold  drink  imfe- 
Vers  requires  fome  limitations.  What  thefe 
limitations  fhould  be,  and  what  are  all  the 
circumftances  which  may  forbid  the  ufe  of 
cold  drink,  is  difficult  to  determine  ; but 
it  feems  clearlv  forbidden,  in  all  cafes  where 
a phlogiftic  diathefis  prevails  in  the  fyftem, 
and  more  efpecially  when  there  are  topical 
affedions  of  an  inflammatory  nature. 

208.  The  other  method  of  employing 
cold  as  a tonic,  is,  by  applying  it  to  the 
furface  of  the  body.  The  application  of 
cold  air  to  the  furface  of  the  body,  as  a re- 
frigerant power  fit  to  moderate  the  vio- 
lence of  reaction,  I have  fpoken  of  above 
{ 133*)  ; but  probably  it  may  alfo  be  confix 
dered  here  as  a tonic,  and  ufefu!  in  cafes  of 
debility. 


^4 
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209.  Nor  only  cool  air,  but  cold  water 
alfo  may  be  applied  to  the  furface  of  the 
body,  as  a refrigerant,  and  perhaps  as  a to- 
nic. The  ancients  frequently  applied  it 
with  advantage,  to  particular  parts,  as  a 
tonic  ; but  it  is  a dilcovery  of  modern  times, 
that  in  the  cafe  of  putrid  fevers,  attended 
with  much  debility,  the  body  may  be  wafh- 
ed  all  over  with  cold  water. 

210.  This  was  firft  pra&ifed  at  Breflaw 
in  bih  fia,  as  appears  from  a differtation, 
under  the  title  o f Epidemia  ,verna  quce  Wra- 
tijlaviam , anno  1737,  ajflixit , to  be  found 
in  the  appendix  to  the  Aft  a Nat.  Curiof. 
Vol.  X.  And  from  other  writers  we  find, 
that  the  practice  has  paffed  into  fome  of 
the  neighbouring  countries  ; although  in 
this  ifland,  fo  far  as  1 know,  we  have  hi- 
therto had  no  experience  of  it. 

21 1.  The  medicines  which  have  been 
emoloved  in  fevers,  as  tonics,  are  various. 
If  the  Saccharum  baturni  has  been  found 

ufeful, 
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ufeful,  it  is,  probably,  as  a tonic,  rathe? 
than  as  a refrigerant  ; and  the  Ens  Vene- 
ris, or  other  preparations  of  iron  which 
have  been  employed,  can  adt  as  tonics  on- 
ly, The  preparations  of  copper,  from  their 
effects  in  epilepfy,  are  prefumed  to  poffefs 
a tonic  power  ; but,  whether  their  ufe  in 
fevers  be  founded  upon  their  tonic  or  their 
emetic  powers,  may  be  uncertain.  The 
ule  of  arfenic  and  of  alum,  in  intermittent 
fevers,  feems  manifedly  to  depend  upon 
their  tonic  power.  And,  upon  the  whole, 
there  may  occur  cafes  of  continued  fevers, 
which  may  be  cured  by  tonics  taken  from 
the  fofiile  kingdom  : But  the  ufe  of  thefe 

has  been  rare,  as  well  as  the  efledts  uncer- 
tain ; and  phyficians  have  employed,  more 
commonly,  the  vegetable  tonics. 

212.  A great  variety  of  thefe  has  been 
employed  in  the  cure  of  intermittent  fe- 
vers ; but  how  many  of  them  may  be  em- 
ployed in  continued  fevers,  or  in  what  cir- 
cumftances  of  thefe  fevers,  is  not  well  af- 


cer- 
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certained  ; and  I fhall  now  only  confider 
the  queftion  with  refpe£t  to  the  mod  cele- 
brated of  thefe  tonics,  the  Peruvian  Bark*. 

213.  This 

-*  When  or  how  the  inhabitants  or  Peru  firft  difco- 
vered  the  febrifuge  powers  of  this  bark  is  involved  in 
fable  and  uncertainty.  They  appear,  however,  to  have 
long  known  its  virtue,  although  we  have  no  proofs  of 
their  revealing  it  to  the  Europeans  before  the  middle 
of  the  laft  century.  The  Spaniards  call  the  tree  which 
produces  it  Palo  de  Calenturas , or  fever  tree.  Linne 
calls  it  Cinchona  officinalis^  in  memory  of  the  Countefs 
de  Cinchon,  the  Spanilh  viceroy’s  Lady  in  Peru,  who 
was  the  firft  European  that  had  been  cured  by  it.  It 
was  firft  brought  into  Italy  by  a Jefuit  about  the  year 
1649,  and  diftributed  through  Europe  by  the  fathers  cf 
that  order ; hence  the  names  Cortex  and  Pulvis  Jefni - 
ticus , Pulvis  Patrum.  By  Cardinal  de  Lugo’s  influence  a 
cargo  of  it  was  procured  and  brought  to  Rome  foon  af- 
ter 5 whence  it  received  the  name  of  Pulvis  Cai'dinahs 
de  Lugo . 

As  this  bark  is  a medicine  of  confiderable  impor- 
tance, it  may  not  be  improper  to  join  a fhort  deicnp-  t 
tion  of  the  external  qualities  of  the  beft  fort.  It  is  in 
concave  pieces,  fr.arcely  ever  exceeding  the  fourth  part  of 

a cylinder  cut  longitudinally.  It  breaks  fhort,  and  when 

broken 
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213.  This  bark  has  been  commonly  con- 
fid  ere  d as  a fpecific,  or  as  a remedy  of 

which 

broken  evidently  appears  to  be  compofed  of  three  dif- 
tin£t  and  feparate  coats,  viz.  one  outer  thin  coat,  that 
is  fomewhat  rugged,  often  covered  with  mofs  of  diffe- 
rent kinds,  and  is  of  a reddifh  brown  colour  like  cin- 
namon. The  middle  coat  is  confiderably  thicker,  of  a 
clofer  texture  and  deeper  colour  than  the  firft,  and  is 
Icfs  brittle  but  more  refinous  than  any  other  part.  The 
third  or  innermoft  coat  is  woody  and  fibrous,  and  of  a 
brightifh  red,  at  leuft  confiderably  brighter  than  either 
of  the  others.  From  this  defeription  of  the  bark,  great 
care  muft  be  taken  in  powdering  it,  not  to  leave  much 
grofs  powder,  but  to  pafs  the  whole  of  it  through  the 
fieve,  becaufe  the  moll  refinous,  and  confequently  the 
moft  effectual,  part  of  the  bark  is  the  longefi:  and  moft 
difficult  to  powder. 

I 

With  refpeft  to  the  two  kinds  of  bark  fo  much  talk- 
ed of  and  noticed  a few  years  ago,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  obferve,  that  they  leem  to  be  the  production  of 
the  fame  tree.  The  Spaniards  always  feledted  fuch 
pieces  as  thofe  above  deferibed  out  of  the  original  pac- 
kages, and  rejected  the  thin,  pale,  and  quilled  fort,  which 
the  Englifli  preferred.  It  is  certain  that  both  the  red, 
pale  quilled,  and  a variety  of  gradation  between  them, 
all  occur  in  the  fame  chefi:  as  originally  imported  j and 

it 
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which  the  operation  was  not  underftoocf* 
But  it  is  certainly  allowable  to  inquire  in- 
to this  matter  ; and  I apprehend  it  may  be 
explained. 

214.  To  this  purpofe  it  is  to  be  remark- 
ed, that  as,  in  many  cafes,  the  effects  of 
the  bark  are  perceived  foon  after  its  being 
taken  into  the  ftomach,  and  before  it  can 
poflibly  be  conveyed  to  the  mafs  of  blood, 
we  may  conclude,  that  its  effe&s  do  not  a- 
rife  from  its  operating  on  the  fluids  ; and 
muft,  therefore,  depend  upon  its  operating 
on  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach,  and  being 
thereby  communicated  to  the  reft  of  the 
nervous  fyftem.  This  operation  feems  to 
be  a tonic  power,  the  bark  being  a remedy 
in  many  cafes  of  debility,  particularly  in 

gangrene : 

« 

it  is  extremely  improbable,  that  the  bark  of  different 
kinds  of  trees  (hould  be  packed  together.  Be  this  mat- 
ter however  as  it  may,  experience  gives  the  preference 
to  what  is  called  the  red  bark,  and  this  fort  ought  furely 
to  be  ufed. 
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gangrene  : And,  as  the  recurrence  of  the 

paroxyfms  of  intermittent  fevers  depends 
upon  a recurrence  of  atony,  (35.  and  36.), 
fo  probably  the  bark,  by  its  tonic  power, 
prevents  the  recurrence  of  thefe  paroxyfms  ; 
and  this  is  greatly  confirmed  by  oblerving, 
that  many  other  tonic  medicines  aniwer 
the  fame  purpofe. 

215.  If  the  operation  of  the  bark  may 
be  thus  explained,  from  its  poflefling  a to- 
nic power,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  why  it  is 
improper  when  a phlogifiic  diathefis  pre- 
vails ; and,  from  the  fame  view,  we  can 
afcertain  in  what  cafes  of  continued  fever 
it  may  be  admitted.  Thefe  are  either  af- 
ter confiderable  iemifhons  have  appeared, 
when  it  may  be  employed  to  prevent  the 
return  of  exacerbations,  on  the  fame  foot- 
ing that  it  is  ufed  in  intermittent  fevers  : 
or  in  the  advanced  hate  of  fevers,  when 
all  fufpicion  of  an  inflammatory  date  is  re- 
moved, and  a general  debility  prevails  in 
the  fyftem  ; and  its  being  then  employed 

is 
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Is  fufficiently  agreeable  to  the  prefent  prac- 
tice. 

216.  With  refpect  to  the  ufe  of  the 
bark,  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  good  effects 
are  to  he  expected  from  it,  almoft  only 
when  given  in  fubltance  and  in  large  quan- 
tity *. 

217.  Another  fet  of  medicines  to  be  em- 
ployed for  obviating  debility  and  its  effedts, 
are  the  diredt  ftimulants  ^203.).-  Thefe, 
in  fome  meafure,  increafe  the  tone  of  the 
moving  fibres  ; but  they  are  different  from 
the  tonics,  as  more  diredtly  exciting  and 

V • 

111— 


* The  dofes  of  the  bark  can  only  be  determined 
from  the  hate  of  the  patient’s  ftomach  and  the  violence 
of  the  difeafe  : It  is  ufual  to  give  a dram  of  the  pow- 
der at  a dofe,  and  repeat  it  every  two  or  three  hours, 
according  to  the  exigency  of  the  cafe,  or  the  hate  of 
the  patient’s  bowels.  It  frequently  paffes  off  by  ftool 
when  given  too  liberally  ; this  inconvenience  is  obviat- 
ed by  giving  a few  drops,  8 or  12,  of  laudanum  with 
each  dofe. 
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increafing  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arte- 
ries. This  mode  of  their  operation  renders 
the  ufe  of  them  ambiguous  ; and  when  an 
inflammatory  diathefis  is  prefent,  as  fo  of- 
ten happens  in  the  beginning  of  fevers,  the 
effects  of  thefe  ftimulants  may  be  very 
hurtful  ; but  it  ftili  remains  probable,  that, 
in  the  advanced  ftate  of  fevers,  when  debi- 
lity prevails,  they  may  be  ufeful. 

218.  What  are  the  ftimulants  that  may 
be  molt  properly  employed,  I am  uncer- 
tain, as  the  ufe  of  them  in  this  age  has  been 
rare  ; but  I am  difpofed  to  believe  that,  of 
all  kinds,  wine  is  the  belt. 

21Q.  Wine  has  the  advantage  of  beimr 
grateful  to  the  palate  and  ftomach,  and  of 
having  its  ftimulant  parts  fo  much  diluted, 
that  it  can  be  conveniently  given  in  fmall 
dozes  ; fo  that  it  may  be  employed  with 
fufficient  caution  : But  it  is  of  little  fer- 

vice  unlefs  taken  pretty  largely 

220.  It 

* Wine  is  a valuable  cordial,  and  is  much  fuperior 

to 
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220.  It  may  he  luppofed,  and  on  good 
grounds,  that  wine  has  an  operation  ana- 
logous to  that  of  opium  and  Come  other  nar- 
cotic medicines.  It  may  indeed  be  faid,  that 
we  can  diftin&ly  mark  its  ftimulant  power 
only,  which  renders  its  effe&s  in  the  phre- 
nitic  delirium  mariifeftly  hurtful,  and,  in 
the  mild  delirium,  depending  on  debility, 
as  remarkably  uleful.  But  in  all  this,  the 
analogy  with  opium  is  hill  obvious;  and 
it  is  probable,  that  both  wine  and  opium 
are  more  uleful  by  their  fedative.  and  an- 
tifpafmodic,  than  by  their  Ilimulant  powers. 

22i.  Thefe 


to  moft  other  ftimulants  ; it  raifes  the  pulfe,  fupports 
the  vis  vitae,  promotes  diaphorefis,  and  refills  putri- 
faftion. 

With  refpeft  to  the  medical  differences  of  wines,  it 
may  fuffice  to  obferve,  that  the  effects  of  full  bodied 
wines  are  more  laftingthan  thofe  of  the  thinner.  Red 
wines  are  fubaftringent.  and  confequently  polfels  a to- 
nic virtue,  and  are  hence  more  proper  in  fevers  of  all 
kinds  where  wine  is  at  all  admiffable,  than  white 
wines  are.  All  fweet  wines  are  nutritive  and  in  general 
more  ftimvh.  og  than  others ; but  they  heat  much,  and 
are  apt  to  turn  four  on  the  ftomach. 


. 


| 


! 
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221.  Thefe  are  the  means  of  anfwering 
our  feconcl  general  indication  (126.  2.); 
and  I now  proceed  to  the  third,  which  is, 
To  obviate  or  to  correct  the  tendency  of  the 

fluids  to  putrefaction, 

222.  This  may  be  done, 

1.  By  avoiding  any  new  application  of 
putrid  or  putrefeent  matter. 

2.  By  evacuating  the  putrid  or  putref- 
eent matter  already  prefent  in  the  body. 

3.  By  corre&ing  the  putrid  or  putrefeent 
matter  remaining  in  the  body. 

4.  By  fupporting  the  tone  of  the  veffels, 
and  thereby  refilling  further  putrefaction, 
or  obviating  its  effeCts. 

223.  The  further  application  of  putrid 
or  putrefeent  matter  may  be  avoided, 

1.  By  removing  the  patient  from  places 
filled  with  corrupted  air. 

2.  By  correcting  the  air  from  which  he 
cannot  be  removed. 

3.  By  preventing  the  accumulation  of 
the  patient’s  own  effluvia,  by  a conftant 

Vol.  I,  P venti- 
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ventilation,  and  by  a frequent  change  of 
bed-clothes  and  body-linen. 

4.  By  the  careful  and  fpeedy  removal  of 
all  excremental  matters  from  the  patient’s 
chamber. 

5.  By  avoiding  animal  food,  or  corred^ 
ing  it. 

224.  The  putrid  or  putrefcent  matter, 
already  prefent  in  the  body,  may  be  eva- 
cuated partly  by  evacuating  frequently  the 
contents  of  the  inteftines  * ; and -more  ef- 
fectually {till,  by  fupporting  the  excretions 

of 


* The  evacuants  to  be  ufed  in  thefe  cafes  are,  the 
milder  purges,  fuch  as  manna,  &.c.  Rhubarb  and 
Senna  may  alfo  be  ufed  *,  but  we  muft  avoid  the 
draftic  purges,  fuch  as  jalap,  fcammony,  aloes,  and 
fimilar  refmous  purges.  Calomel  has  been  found  very 
ufeful  in  thefe  cafes  : It  may  be  given  to  the  quantity 

0f  g or  10  grains,  and  three  ounces  of  the  Infufum  fen- 
nse  with  half  an  ounce  of  Glauber’s  fait  may  be  given, 
about  10  or  12  hours  after  it,  to  accelerate  its  operation. 
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of  perfpiration  and  urine,  by  the  plentiful 
life  of  diluents  *. 

V 

225.  The  putrid  or  putrefeent  matter, 
remaining  in  the  body,  may  be  rendered 
more  mild  and  innocent  by  the  ufe  of  di- 
luents ; or  may  be  corre&ed  by  the  ufe  of 
antifeptics.  Thefe  laft  are  of  many  and 
various  kinds  ; but  which  of  them  are  con- 
veniently applicable,  or  more  particularly 
fuited  to  the  cafe  of  fevers,  is  not  well  af- 
certained.  Thofe  molt  certainly  applica- 
ble and  ufeful,  are,  acids  t of  all  kinds, 

P 2 acefcent 


* The  diluents  neceflary  in  thefe  cafes  muft  all  be 
mixt  with  a little  port  wine  or  claret.  Warm  Port  wine 
and  water  is  the  belt  diluent. 

f Whether  all  kinds  of  acids  are  to  be  ufed  as  an- 
tifeptics is  fomewhat  doubtful.  The  mineral  acids, 
efpecially  the  vitriolic,  have  been  much  recommended  * 
but  the  vegetable  acids  feem  much  more  effacious.  As 
their  mildnefs  allows  us  to  give  them  in  very  large 
quantities,  and  as  they  more  eafily  enter  into  a union 
with  the  animal  fluids  than  the  foflile  acids  do,  they 

feem 
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♦aceicents  aliments,  neutral  falts*,  and  fixed 
air  +• 

226.  The 

\ I 

feem  more  fuitable  antifeptics  in  thefe  cafes.  Whether 
there  is  any  difference  between  the  native  vegetable 
acids  and  vinegar,  with  refpeft  to  their  antifeptic  quali- 
ties, was  formerly  much  difputed  by  pra&itioners. 
Phyficians,  however,  have  now  fettled  this  queftion  *, 
and  are  generally  of  opinion,  that,  in  cafes  of  putref- 
cence  arifing  from  fevers,  the  fermented  acid  is  moft 
proper  •,  but,  in  cafes  of  putrefcence  without  fever,  they 
prefer  the  native  acid  juices. 

• I 

* The  antifeptic  power  of  the  different  neutral  falts 
is  extremely  various.  According  to  the  reafoning  in 
the  foregoing  note,  thofe  confifting  of  a vegetable  acid 
bafe  ought  to  be  preferred;  and  indeed  experience 
confirms  the  opinion.  The  Spiritus  Mindereri  would 
perhaps  be  ufeful,  if  it  could  be  prevented  from  palling 
too  liaffily  off  by  fweat  and  urine.  In  dofes  of  a dram  H 
every  two  hours,  it  is  lefs  fubjeft  to  promote  fweat  and 
urine,  than  when  given  in  the  ufual  dofe  of  half  an  ounce. 
Lemon  juice,  faturated  with  volatile  alkali,  has  often  jj 
been  fuccefsfully  ufed  in  thefe  cafes ; efpecially  when  U 
they  are  taken  either  in  the  aft  of  effervefcence,  or  [ 
feparately,  the  one  immediately  after  the  other. 

t The  antifeptic  qualities  of  fixed  air  are  much  H 

doubted 


i: 
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226.  The  progrefs  of  putrefaction  may 
be  confiderably  retarded,  and  its  effects  ob- 

P 3 viated, 


doubted  by  feveral  eminent  phyficians.  The  giving  it 
is  frequently  very  difficult,  and  fometimes  even  impofi- 
fible. 

The  author  might  have  added  feveral  other  antifep- 
tics  to  the  fhort  lift  he  has  given  : What  he  has  mention- 
ed, however,  are  fuch  as  are  generally  ufed,  or  approved 
of  by  practitioners.  Camphor  is  a confiderable  antilep- 
tic,  but  it  is  of  too  heating  a quality  to  be  given  in 
fuch  quantities  as  feem  neceffary.  The  common  dofe 
of  it  is  from  one  to  ten  grains,  and  it  is  beft  exhibited 
in  the  form  of  a bolus ; in  which  form  it  may  alio  be 
joined  with  fome  other  antifeptic,  as 

35,.  Camphor,  gr.  viii. 

Spt.  Vini  gutt  x. 

Pulv.  Rad.  Contrayerv.  9‘ii. 

Syr.  limpl.  q.  f. 

M.  f.  bol. 

This  dofe  may  be  repeated  every  fix  hours,  or  of« 
tener,  efpecially  if  the  pulfe  be  low  or  weak.  In 
ufing  camphor  the  practitioner  ought  to  remember 
that  this  medicine,  when  given  in  large  quantities, 
frequently  occafions  delirium.  Peculiar  attention  muft 
therefore  be  paid  to  that  fymptom,  and  the  dofes  of 
camphor  regulated  with  caution. 
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viated,  by  fupporting  the  tone  of  the  vef- 
fels  : And  this  may  be  done  by  tonic  re- 

medies ; the  chief  of  which  are,  Cold,  and 
Peruvian  Bark,  both  fufhcienlly  treated  of 
above,  (205.  et  Jeq.) 

227.  I have  now  finiflied  the  confidera- 
tion  of  the  three  general  indications  to  be 
formed  in  the  cure  of  continued  fevers  ; 
and  have  mentioned  mod  of  the  remedies 
which  have  been,  upon  any  occafion,  em- 
ployed in  this  bufinefs.  It  was  neceffary, 
in  the  firft  place,  to  confider  thefe  indica- 
tions and  remedies  feparately,  and  to  ex- 
plain the  operation  of  the  latter  more  ge- 
nerally : But,  from  what  has  been  now 

delivered,  compared  with  what  was  laid 
above,  concerning  the  difference  of  fevers, 
and  the  fignification  of  their  feveral  fymp- 
toms  in  forming  the  prognoftic,  I expert  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  aflign  the  indication, 
and  to  feledt  and  combine  the  feveral  re- 
medies  mentioned,  fo  as  to  adapt  them  to 

the  feveral  fpecies  and  circumftances  of 

• * /•  || 

continued  fevers. 
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I think  it  may  be  ufeful  for  my  Readers 
to  have  the  whole  of  the  cure  of  Con- 
tinued Fevers  brought  under  one 
View,  as  in  the  following  Table. 

In  the  Cure  of  CONTINUED  FEVERS, 
The  Indications  arc, 

I.  To  moderate  the  violence  of  readlion . 

Which  may  be  done,  by 

1.  Diminifhing  the  a&ion  of  the  heart 
and  arteries,  by 

A.  Avoiding  or  moderating  thofe  irri- 
tations which  are  almoft  conftant- 
ly  applied  to  the  body  ; as, 
a.  The  impreflions  made  upon  our 
fenfes,  particularly, 
a.  Increafed  heat,  whether  arifing 
from 

aa.  External  heat,  or, 

P4 
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jS/3.  The  accumulation  of  the  heat 
of  the  body. 

b.  The  exercife  of  the  body, 

c.  The  exercife  of  the  mind, 

d.  The  taking  in  of  aliment. 

e.  Particular  irritations  ariling  from 

cl*  The  fenfe  of  third, 

/3.  Crudities,  or  corrupted  hu- 
mours, in  the  ftomach, 
y.  The  preternatural  retention  of 
fceces, 

S.  A general  acrimony  of  the 
fluids. 

B.  Employing  certain  fedative  powers  ; 

as, 

a.  Cold, 

b.  Refrigerants ; the  chief  of  which 

are, 

cl.  Acids  of  all  kinds, 

(2.  Neutral  falts, 
y.  Metallic  falts. 

C.  Diminifhing  the  tenfion  and  tone  of 

the  arterial  fyftem,  by 
a.  Blood-letting, 


b.  Purging* 
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b.  Purging. 

2.  Taking  off  the  fpafm  of  the  extreme 
vellels,  by 

A.  Internal  means  ; which  are, 

a.  Thofe  remedies  which  determine 

to  the  furface,  as, 
a.  Diluents, 

1 

(3.  Neutral  falts, 
y . Sudorifics, 
cT.  Emetics. 

b.  Thofe  remedies  named  Antifpaf- 

modics. 

B.  External  means  ; as, 

a.  Bilftering, 

b.  Warm  bathing.] 

II.  To  remove  the  caufes , or  obviate  the  ef~ 
fedls , of  debility , by 

I.  Supporting  and  increafmg  the  a&ion  of 
the  heart  and  arteries,  by 
A.  Tonics,  as, 

a.  Cold, 

b.  Tonic  medicines,  which  are  either, 

Foilile, 
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ec,  Foffil,  as, 

act-  Saccharum  faturni,  8c c.  or, 
ji.  Vegetable,  as, 
ait.  Peruvian  bark. 

B.  Stimulants,  as, 
a*  Aromatics,  &c. 
b.  Wine. 

III.  7o  obviate  or  correB  the  tendency  oj 
the  fluids  to  putrefaction , by 

jr.  Avoiding  tbe  application  of  putrid  or 
putrefeent  matter,  by 

A.  Removing  the  patient  from  places 

filled  with  corrupted  air. 

B.  Correcting  the  air  from  which  he 

cannot  be  removed. 

C.  Avoiding  the  accumulation  of  the 

patient’s  own  effluvia,  by 

a.  A conftant  ventilation, 

b.  Frequently  changing  the  bed- 

clothes and  body- linen. 

D.  Removing  carefully  and  fpeedily  all 

excremental  matters. 

E.  Avoiding 
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E.  Avoiding  animal  food,  or  corre£l> 
ing  it. 

2.  Evacuating  the  putrid  or  putrefcent 

matter  already  prefent  in  the 
body,  by 

A.  Evacuating  frequently  the  inteftines. 

B.  Supporting  the  excretions  of  per- 

fpiration  and  urine,  by 

a.  Diluents, 

b.  Neutral  falts. 

3.  Corre&ing  the  putrid  or  putrefcent  mat- 

ter remaining  in  the  body,  by 

A.  Diluents, 

B.  Antifeptics, 

C.  Fixed  air. 

j, 

4.  Refilling  farther  putrefa&ion,  or  ob- 

viating its  effects,  by 
Supporting  the  tone  of  the  veflels,  by 
Tonic  remedies. 
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SECT.  ir. 


Of  the  Cure  (/Intermittent  Fevers. 


228.  It  dill  remains  to  confider  the  cure 
of  intermittent  fevers  ; and  with  refptd  to 
thefe,  we  form  alfo  three  general  indica- 
tions. 

1.  In  the  time  of  intermiffion , to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  paroxyfms. 

2.  In  the  time  of  paroxyfms > to  conduct 
thefe  fo  as  to  obtain  a final  f elution  of  the 
difeafe . 

3.  To  take  off  certain  circumfiances  which 
might  prevent  the  fulfilling  of  tloe  two  firfi 
indications. 

229.  The  firft  indication  may  be  an- 
fwered  in  two  ways ; 

1.  By 
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1.  By  increafing  the  adtion  of  the  heart 
and  arteries  fome  time  before  the  period  of 
acceflion,  and  fupporting  that  increafed 
adtion  till  the  period  of  the  acceflion  be 
over,  fo  as  thereby  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  the  atony  and  fpafm  of  the  ex- 
treme veffels  which  give  occalion  to  the 
recurrence  of  paroxyfms. 

2.  Without  increafing  the  adtion  of  the 
heart  and  arteries,  the  recurrence  of  paro- 
xyfms may  be  prevented,  by  fupporting 
the  tone  of  the  veffels,  and  thereby  pre- 
venting atony,  and  the  confequent  fpafm. 

230.  For  the  purpofe  mentioned  in  (229. 
1.),  the  adtion  of  the  heart  and  arteries 
may  be  increafed, 

1.  By  various  ftimulant  remedies,  inter- 
nally given,  or  externally  applied,  and  that 
without  exciting  fweat. 

2.  By  the  fame  remedies,  or  others  fo 
managed  as  to  excite  fweating,  and  to  fup- 
port  that  fweating  till  the  period  of  accef- 
fion  be  for  fome  time  pad, 

3-  BV 
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3.  By  naufeating  dofes  of  emetics,  given 
about  an  hour  before  the  time  of  aeoefiion* 
thereby  fupporting  and  increafing  the  tone 
and  action  of  the  extreme  veftels. 

231.  The  tone  of  the  extreme  veftels 
may  be  fupported  without  increafing  the 
a&ion  of  the  heart  and  aheries  (229.  2.)5 
by  various  tonic  medicines  ; as, 

1.  Aftringents  alone. 

2.  Bitters  alone. 

3.  Aftringents  and  bitters  conjoined. 

4.  Aftringents  and  aromatics  conjoined,, 

5.  Certain  metallic  tonics. 

6.  Opiates. 

Laftly,  An  impreffion  of  horror. 

A good  deal  of  exercife,  and  as  full  a 
diet  as  the  condition  of  the  patient’s  appe- 
tite and  digeftion  may  allow  of,  will  be 
proper  during  the  time  of  intermiftion, 
and  may  be  confidered  as  belonging  to  this 
head. 

232.  Of  all  the  tonic  remedies  mention- 

ed 
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ed  (231.),  the  moft  celebrated,  and  perhaps 
the  moft  certainly  effe&ual,  is  the  Peruvian 
bark,  the  tonic  power  of  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  demonftrate  above  (214.);, 
and  have  at  the  fame  time  explained  its 
ufe  in  continued  fevers. 

The  fame  obfervation  as  made  in  '216.) 
is  efpecially  proper  in  the  cafe  of  intermit- 
tents : And  further,  with  refped  to  thefe, 

the  following  obfervations  or  rules  are  of- 
fered here. 

1.  That  the  bark  may  be  employed  with 
fafety  at  any  period  of  intermittent  fevers* 
providing  that,  at  the  fame  time,  there  be 
neither  a phlogiftic  diathefis  prevailing  in 
the  fyftem,  nor  any  confiderable  or  fixed 
congeftion  prefent  in  the  abdominal  vif- 
cera. 

2.  The  proper  time  for  exhibiting  the 
bark  in  intermittent  fevers,  is  during  the 
time  of  intermiffion  ; and  where  intermif- 
fions  are  to  be  expe&ed,  it  is  to  be  abftain- 
ed  from  in  the  time  of  paroxyfms. 

3.  In  remittents,  though  no  entire  apy- 
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rexia  occurs,  the  Bark  may  be  given  du- 
ring the  remiflions  ; and  it  fhould  be  gi- 
ven, even  though  the  remiflions  be  incon- 
fiderable,  if,  from  the  known  nature  of  the 
epidemic,  intermiflions  or  confiderable  re- 
miflions are  not  to  be  foon  expeded,  and 
that  great  danger  is  apprehended  from  re- 
peated exacerbations. 

4.  In  the  cafe  of  genuine  intermittents, 
while  a due  quantity  of  Bark  is  to  be  em- 
ployed, the  exhibition  of  it  ought  to  be 
brought  as  near  to  the  time  of  acceflion  a9 
the  condition  of  the  patient’s  ftomach  will 
allow. 

5.  In  general,  in  all  cafes  of  intermit- 
tents, it  is  not  fuflicient  that  the  recurrence 
of  paroxyfms  be  flopped  for  once  by  the 
ufe  of  the  bark  ; a relapfe  is  commonly  to 
be  expeded,  and  fhould  be  prevented  by 
the  exhibition  of  the  bark,  repeated  at  pro- 
per intervals 

233.  Our 

* The  quantity  of  bark  to  be  given  in  the  intermif- 

fion 
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233.  Our  fecond  general  indication  for 
conducting  the  paroxyims  of  intermittent 

fevers, 


fion  mu  ft  be  as  great  as  the  ftomach  can  poffibly  bear. 
It  is  very  common  to  give  two  ounces  during  the  iri- 
termifiion,  in  dofes  of  half  a dram  or  two  fcruples  every 
hour,  efpecially  in  quartans.  But  it  has  been  found  more 
fuccelsful  in  its  operations,  when  we  begin  with  fmall 
dofes,  viz.  £)i.  in  the  commencement  of  the  intermif- 
fions,  and  increafe  the  dofes  to  5b  towards  the  end  of  it. 
The  bark  fometimes  fits  better  on  the  ftomach  by  add- 
ing to  it  about  an  eighth  or  a fourth  of  its  weight  of 
fome  aromatic  antifeptic.  Virginian  fnalce  root  an- 
fwers  this  intention  very  well.  An  ounce  of  red  bark 
and  two  drams  of  fnake  root  taken  during  the  inter- 
miffion  of  a tertian,  if  the  ftomach  can  bear  it,  or  if  no 
diarrhoea  comes  on,  generally  prevents  the  next  paro- 
xyfm.  In  cafe  of  diarrhoea  being  produced  by  bark,  ten 
or  twelve  drops  of  laudanum  are  to  be  given  three  or 
four  times  with  each  dole  of  the  bark. 

I 

The  fubftances  generally  joined  with  the  bark  in  pre- 
fcription,  feem  calculated  either  to  promote  its  efficacy 
or  reduce  it  to  the  intended  form,  without  having  re- 
gard to  the  agreeablenefs  of  the  compofition.  This 
however  is  a point  of  great  confequence,  as  the  tafte  of 
Vql.  I,  the 
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fevers,  fo  as  to  obtain  a final  folution  of  the 
difeafe,  may  be  anfwered. 

i.  By 


the  bark,  and  the  large  quantity  of  it  neceflary  For  the 
cure,  make  the  patient  frequently  loath  it  before  its 
ufe  ought  to  be  difcontir.ued.  When  made  into  an  e- 
le£tuary  or  bolus  with  fyrups,  it  flicks  about  the  mouth 
and  fauces  ; whence  its  tafle  remains  a long  while  ; 
but,  when  made  into  an  electuary  with  mucilages,  it 
paffes  down  freely,  fcarcely  caving  any  tafte  behind  it. 
The  tafle  of  the  bark  is  ery  cffedlually  concealed  by 
liquorice  root  in  a decodftion,  or  by  the  extra#  in  an 
electuary.  The  extract  of  logwood  alfo  conceals  the 
tafle  of  the  bark,  and  an  electuary  made  with  it,  and  a 
fufTicient  quantity  of  mucilage,  is  a very  elegant  form. 
Deco&ion,  infufions,  and  tinctures  of  the  bark  are  much 
lefs  efficacious  than  the  fubftance. 


The  extract  and  the  refin  are  feldom  employed  in 
the  cure  of  intermittents,  except  when  other  forms 
will  not  fit  on  the  ftomach.  The  formula  in  the  laft 
London  Pharmacopoeia  is  the  belt,  being  a compound 
of  both  the  extra#  and  veiin  ; for  the  watery  extra#  is 
ftrcng  in  bitternefs,  but  weak  in  aftringencv,  and  the 
refin  is  ftrong  in  aftringencv,  but  weak  in  bitternefs, 
and  both  qualities  are  neceffiary  for  curing  intermittents. 

About; 

j * s it. 
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i.  By  exhibiting  emetics  during  the  time 


About  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  the  extract  are  equiva. 
lent  to  half  a dram  of  the  powder. 

When  a paroxyfm  has  been  flopped  by  the  bark,  it 
is  by  no  means  fafe  to  abandon  the  ufe  of  this  medi- 
cine altogether,  as  a relapfe  is  always  to  be  apprehend- 
ed. The  dofes  are  to  be  gradually  diminifhed,  and  the 
intervals  between  the  times  of  giving  them  are  to  be 
increafed  : After  tertians,  we  may  diminish  the  quantity 
daily  one  half,  till  we  arrive  at  two  drams  *,  and  thefe 
two  drams  ought  to  be  continued  in  dofes  of  two  feru- 
ples  thrice  a day  for  eight  days  ; after  which  pe- 
riod, two  fcruples  ought  to  be  given  night  and  morning 
for  a week  longer  : After  quartans,  when  the  dofe  is 

reduced  to  two  drams  a day,  it  will  be  prudent  to  con- 
tinue giving  this  quantity  daily  for  a fortnight,  and 
half  a dram  night  and  morning  for  a fortnight  longer. 

In  order  the  more  effectually  to  prevent  a relapfe, 
great  attention  mult  be  paid  to  diet  and  regimen.  Pa- 
tients are  generally  extremely  voracious  after  the  cure 
of  intermittents  ; and  indeed  they  require  conliderable 
nutrition  to  fupply  the  watre  occafioned  by  the  fever. 
Small  quantities  of  food  are  to  be  taken  at  once  and  to 
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of  the  cold  ftage,  or  at  the  beginning  of 
the  hot. 

2.  By 


be  often  repeated  ; and  the  moft  nutritive, and  at  the  fame 
time  eafily  digeftable  food,  mult  be  cholen,  as  broths 
with  barley  and  white  flefh  meat,  roaft  lamb,  veal, 
chickens,  new  laid  eggs,  broild  frefh  fifh,  & c.  Acrid, 
acefcent,  and  irritating  aliments,  and  acids  are  to  be 
carefully  avoided.  The  drink  ought  to  be  in  moderate 
quantity,  but  rich  and  ftrong  j as  mild  ale,  Port  wine 
and  water. 

With  refpeft  to  the  regimen  proper  for  convalefcents 
from  intermittents,  it  may  fuftice  to  obferve,  that  fleep 
may  be  indulged  in.  Exercife  without  fatigue  is  of  great 
ufe,  either  by  walking,  by  riding  on  horfe  back,  or  in  a 
carriage,  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  patient.  But, 
above  all,  cold  muft  be  carefully  avoided  ; for  nothing 
more  effe&ually  produces  a relapfe  than  an  imprudent 
expofure  to  cold  damp  air,  or  a neglect:  in  keeping  the 
body  properly  clothed. 

The  pradlice  of  giving  purges  after  the  cure  of  in- 
termittents is  highly  blameable,  and  is  frequently  the 
caufe  of  a relapfe.  Should  coftivenefs  be  troublefome, 
it  may  be  removed  by  very  mild  emollient  clyfters. 
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2.  By  opiates  given  during  the  time  of 
the  hot  ftage  *. 

234.  The  circurnftances  which  may  efpe- 
cially  prevent  the  fulfilling  of  thofe  two 
indications,  and  therefore  give  occafion  to 
our  third,  are,  a phlogiftic  diathefis  pre- 
vailing in  the  fyflem,  and  congeftions 
fixed  in  the  abdominal  vifeera.  The  firfl 
muft  be  removed  by  blood-letting  and  the 
antiphlogiftic  regimen  j the  fecond,  by  vo- 
miting and  purging. 

m 

Where  thefe  meafures  are  not  immedi- 
ately effe&ual,  I hold  it  fafer  to  attempt 

0^3  the 

* This  practice,  of  giving  vomits  in  the  end  of  the 
cold  ftage  and  an  opiate  after  their  operation,  is  old. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Sydenham,  Boerhaave,  Van  Swieten, 
and  moft  practical  writers.  It  muft  not  however  be 
indiferiminately  ufed.  It  is  feldom  attended  with  any  fa- 
lutary  effect,  except  in  vernal  intermittents,  and  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  difeafe  ; and  it  is  conftantly  at- 
tended with  diiadvantage  when  the  difeafe  has  been  of 
long  continuance. 
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the  cure  of  the  difeafe  by  the  means  point- 
ed out  in  general  in  (229.)  rather  than  by 
tliofe  in  article  fecond  of  the  fame  para- 
graph. 
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Of  INFLA  M M A T I O N S, 
or  PHLEGMASIA. 


CHAP.  I. 


Of  Inflammation  in  general. 


SECT.  I. 

Of  the  Phenomena  of  inflammation. 


2 35.  "VIE  THEN  any  part  upon  the  fur- 
» ▼ face  of  the  body  is  affedted 
with  unufual  rednefs,  heat,  pain,  and  tu- 
mour, we  name  the  difeafe  an  Inflamma- 
tion 
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tion  or  Phlegmafla.  Thefe  fymptoms  of 
inflammation  are  never  confiderable,  with- 
out the  whole  fyftem  being,  at  the  fame 
time,  affedted  with  pyrexia. 

236.  As  the  external,  fo  likewife  the 
inrernal,  parts  may  be  affedted  with  inflam- 
mation ; and  we  judge  them  to  be  fo, 
when,  together  with  pyrexia,  there  is  a 
fixed  pain  in  any  internal  part,  attended 
with  fome  interruption  in  the  exercife  of  its 
fundtions. 

237.  We  judge  of  the  prefence  of  in- 
flammation alfo  from  the  ftate  of  the  blood 
drawn  out  of  the  veins.  When  the  blood, 
after  cooling  and  concreting,  (hows  a por- 
tion of  the  gluten  feparated  from  the  reft 
of  the  mafs,  and  lying  on  the  furface  of 
the  craffamentum  ; as  fuch  feparation  hap- 
pens in  all  cafes  of  more  evident  phlema- 
fia  ; fo  in  ambiguous  cafes,  we,  from  this 
appearance,  joined  with  other  fymptoms, 

inter  the  prefence  of  inflammation.  At 

the 


the  fame  time,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  as 
feveral  circumftances  in  blood  letting  may 
prevent  this  reparation  of  gluten  from  tak- 
ing place  in  blood  otherwife  difpoled  to  it 
fo,  from  the  abfence  of  fuch  appearance, 
we  cannot  always  conclude  againft  the  pre- 
fence of  inflammation. 

238.  I cannot  eafily  give  any  other  ge- 
neral hiftory  of  the  phenomena  of  inflam- 
mation than  what  is  contained  in  the  three 
preceding  paragraphs  ; and  the  variations 
which  may  take  place  in  its  circumflances 
will  occur  to  be  more  properly  taken  no- 
tice of  under  the  feveral  heads  of  the  par- 
ticular genera  and  fpecies  to  be  hereafter 
mentioned.  I proceed,  therefore,  to  en- 
quire into  the  proximate  caufe  of  inflam- 
mation in  general. 
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SECT.  II. 

Of  the  Proximate  Cause  of  Inflam- 
mation. 

•%  i 

239.  The  phenomena  of  inflammation 
(2 35.}  all  concur  in  fhowing,  that  there  is 
an  increafed  impetus  of  the  blood  in  the 
■veffels  of  the  part  affeded  ; and  as,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  adion  of  the  heart  is  not  al- 
ways evidently  increafed,  there  is  reafon  to 
prefume,  that  the  increafed  impetus  of  the 
blood  in  the  particular  part  is  owing  efpe- 
cially  to  the  increafed  adion  of  the  veffels 
of  that  part  itlelf. 

240.  The  caufe  of  this  increafed  adion 

in  the  veffels  of  a particular  part  is,  there- 
fore, 
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fore,  what  we  are  to  inquire  after,  and  to 
confider  as  the  proximate  caufe  of  inflam- 
mation. 

in  many  cafes,  we  can  manifeftly  per- 
ceive, that  inflammation  arifes  from  the 
application  of  flimulant  fubftanccs  to  the 
part.  When  the  application  of  fuch  ftimu- 
lants,  therefore,  is  evident,  we  feek  for  no 
other  caufe  of  inflammation  ; but  as,  in 
many  cafes,  fuch  application  is  neither  evi- 
dent, nor,  with  any  probability,  to  be  fup- 
pofed,  we  mu  ft,  in  fuch  cafes,  feek  for 
fome  other  caufe  of  the  increafed  impetus 
of  the  blood  in  the  veflels  of  the  part.* 

241.  Many  phyficians  have  fuppofed, 
that  an  obftru&ion  of  the  extreme  veflels, 
any  how  produced,  may  prove  a caufe  of 
inflammation  ; and  particularly,  that  this 
may  arife  from  an  obflruction  formed  bv 
a matter  flopping  up  thefe  veflels.  But 
many  difficulties  attend  this  doctrine 

1.  The 

* This  is  the  Boerhaavian  doflrine  which  the  author 

here 
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1.  The  opinion  Teems  chiefly  to  have 

arifen  from  the  appearance  of  the  blood 
defciibed  in  (2371)  when  the  feparated  glu- 
ten was  confidered  as  a preternatural  and 
morbid  matter  : But  we  now  know  very 

certainly,  that  this  gluten  is  conftantly  a 
conftiruent  part  of  the  human  blood  ; and 
that  it  is  only  a peculiar  feparation  of  the 
parts  of  the  blood,  that  happens  in  confe- 
quence  of  inflammation  and  fome  other 
circumftances,  which  gives  occafion  to  the 
appearance  that  was  faifely  confidered  as  a 
mark  of  the  morbid  lentor  in  the  blood. 

2.  There  are  no  experiments  directly  in 
proof  of  a preternatural  lentor  prevailing 
in  the  mafs  of  blood  ; nor  is  there  any 
evidence  of  certain  parts  of  the  blood  oc- 

cafionally 

here  refutes.  Many  objections  might  be  made  againft 
fevernl  parts  of  this  refutation  j but  to  examine  it 
minutely,  is  foreign  to  my  purpofe,  and  would  require 
more  room  than  the  narrow  limits  of  thefe  notes  can 
poffibly  allow. 
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cafionally  acquiring  a greater  denfity  and 
force  of  cohefion  than  ordinary  ; neither 
is  there  any  proof  of  the  denfer,  or  more 
coherent  parts,  being  prefent  in  the  mafs 
of  blood  in  fuch  greater  proportion  than 
ufual,  as  to  occafion  a dangerous  {piflittide. 
The  experiments  of  Dr  Browne  Langrifh 
on  this  fubjedt  afford  no  conclufion,  hav- 
ing been  made  on  certain  parts  of  the  blood 
feparated  from  the  reft,  without  attending 
to  the  circumftances  of  blood-  letting,  which 
very  much  alter  the  ftate  of  the  feparation 
and  concretion  of  the  blood  drawn  out  of 
the  veins. 

3.  The  fuppofition  of  a preternatural 
lentor  or  vifcidity  of  the  blood,  is  not  well 
founded  ; for  it  is  probable,  that  nature 
has  fpecially  provided  againft  a ftate  of 
the  fluids,  fo  incompatible  with  the  exer- 
cife  of  the  moft  important  fundtions  of 
the  animal  oeconomy.  While  motion  con- 
tinues to  pi  event  any  feparation  of  parts, 
and  heat  continues  to  preferve  the  fluidity 
of  the  more  vifcid,  there  feems  to  be  al- 
ways fo  large  a proportion  of  water  pre- 
fect 
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fenr  as  to  give  a fufficient  fluidity  to  the 
whole.  I muft  own  that  this  is  not  abfo- 
1 utely  conclufive  ; but  I flill  repeat  it,  as 
giving  a probability  to  the  general  argu- 
ment. 

4.  In  the  particular  cafe  of  inflamma- 
tion, there  are  feveral  circumftances  which 
render  it  probable  that  the  blood  is  then 
more  fluid  than  ufual. 

5.  I prefume  that  no  fuch  general  len- 
tor,  as  Boerhaave  and  his  difciples  have 
fuppofed,  does  ever  take  place  ; becaufe,  if 
it  did,  it  muft  {how  more  confiderable  ef- 
feds  than  commonly  appear. 

6.  Befides  the  fuppofltion  of  an  obftruc- 
ting  lentor,  pliyiicians  have  fuppofed,  .that 
an  obftruction  may  be  formed  by  an  im- 
permeable matter  of  another  kind,  and  that 
fuch  an  ob  A ruction  may  alio  be  the  caufe 
of  inflammation.  This  fuppofltion  is  what 
is  well  known  in  the  fchools  under  the  ti- 
tle of  an  error  loci  ; but  it  is  an  opinion 
that  I cannot  find  to  be  at  all  probable  : 
Bor  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  extreme 

veflels 
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yeflels  is  fo  weak  and  flow,  as  readily  to 
admit  a retrograde  courfe  of  it  ; and  there- 
fore. if  a particle  of  blood  fhould  happen 
to  enter  a veflel  whofe  branches  will  not 
allow  of  its  paflage,  it  will  be  moved  back- 
wards, till  it  meet  with  a veflel  fit  for  tranf- 
mitting  it  ; and  the  frequent  ramifications 
and  anaftomofes  of  the  extreme  arteries  are 
very  favourable  to  this.  I muft  own  in- 
deed, that  this  argument  is  not  absolutely 
conclufive  ; becaufe  I allow  it  to  be  pietty 
certain,  that  an  error  loci  does  actually  up- 
on occafion  happen  : But,  for  the  rea- 

fons  I have  given,  it  is  probable  that  it  fel- 
dom  happens,  and  is  therefore  rarely  the 
caufe  of  inflammation  ; or,  if  it  be,  that  it  is 
not  merely  by  the  obftru&ion  that  it  pro- 
duces ; as,  among  other  reafons,  I conclude 
particulaily  from  the  following  argument. 

7.  Though  an  obftrudfion  fhouid  be 
fuppofed  to  take  place,  it  will  not  be  fuffi- 
cient  for  producing  the  effects,  and  exhi- 
biting the  phenomena,  that  appear  in  in- 
flammation. The  theory  that  has  been 

commonly 
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commonly  employed  on  this  occafion  is  by 
no  means  iatisfying  ; and,  in  fad,  it  ap- 
pears from  many  obfervations  and  experi- 
ments, that  confiderable  obftrudions  may 
be  formed  and  may  lubfift,  without  pro- 
ducing the  fymptoms  of  inflammation. 

252.  Obftrudion,  therefore,  from  a mat- 
ter (lopping  up  the  veflels,  Gaub,  Pathol . 
249,  i.  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  the  prima- 
ry cauie  of  inflammation  ; but,  at  the  fame 
time,  it  is  fufHciently  probable,  that  fome 
degree  of  obftrudion  does  take  place  in 
every  cafe  of  inflammation.  The  diften- 
fion,  pain,  rednefs,  and  tumour,  attending 
inflammation,  are  to  be  explained  only  by 
fuppofing,  that  the  extremities  of  the  arte- 
ries do  not  readily  tranfmit  the  unufual 
quantity  of  blood  impelled  into  them  by 
the  increafed  adion  in  the  courfe  of  thefe 
veflels.  Such  an  obftrudion  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  happen  in  every  cafe  of  an  increa- 
fed impetus  of  the  blood  ; but  it  is  proba- 
ble, that,  in  the  cafe  of  inflammation,  there 
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is  alfo  a preternatural  refiftance  to  the  free 
paflage  of  the  fluids. 

243.  From  the  do&rine  of  fever,  we  are 
led  to  believe,  that  an  increafed  action  of 
the  heart  and  arteries  is  not  fupported  for 
any  length  of  time  by  any  other  means 
than  a fpafm  affe&ing  the  extreme  veflels  ; 
and  that  the  fame  fpafm  takes  place  in  in- 
flammation, feems  likely,  becaufe  that  eve- 
ry confiderable  inflammation  is  introduced 
by  a cold  ftage,  and  is  accompanied  with 
that  and  other  circumftances  of  pyrexia. 
It  feems  alfo  probable,  that  fomething  a- 
nalogous  to  this  occurs  even  in  the  cafe  of 
thole  inflammations  which  appear  lefs  con- 
flderable,  and  to  be  purely  topical. 


244.  From  all  this,  the  nature  of  inflam- 
mation may  in  many  cafes  be  explained  in 
the  following  manner.  Some  caufes  of 
inequality  in  the  diflribution  of  the  blood 


may  throw  an  unufual  quantity  of  it  upon 
particular  veffels,  to  which  it  muft  necelTa- 
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riiy  prove  a ftimulus.  But,  further,  it  is 
probable,  that,  to  relieve  the  congeftion, 
the  vis  medicatrix  nature  increafes  ftill 
more  the  action  of  thefe  veffels  ; and  which, 
a:  in  all  other  febrile  difeafes,  it  efle&s  by 
the  formation  of  a fpafm  on  their  extremi- 
ties. 

245.  A fpafm  of  the  extreme  arteries, 
fupporting  an  increaied  aflion  in  the  courfe 
of  them,  may  therefore  be  confidered  'as 
the  proximate  caufe  of  inflammation  ; at 
leaf!,  in  all  cafes  not  arifing  from  direct 
ftimuli  applied  ; and  even  in  this  cafe  the 
ftimuli  may  be  fuppofed  to  produce  a 
fpafm  of  the  extreme  veffels. 

246.  That,  in  inflammation,  there  is 
the  concurrence  of  a conftriflion  of  the  ex- 
treme veffels,  with  an  increafed  action  in 
the  other  parts  of  them,  feems  probable, 
from  the  confederation  of  Rheumatifm. 
This  is  a fpecies  of  inflammation  which  is 
often  manifeftly,  produced  either  by  cold 
applied  to  over-  diftended  veffels,  or  by  cau- 
fe s 
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ies  of  an  incieafed  impetus,  and  over-dif- 
tenfion  rn  veflels  previoufly  conftrided. 
Hence  the  difeafe  efpecially  appears  at  fea- 
fons  liable  to  frequent  and  confiderable 
viciflitudes  of  heat  and  cold. 

To  this  we  may  add',  that  the  parts  of 
the  body  mod  frequently  affeded  with  in- 
flammation, are  thofe  expofed,  both  to  o- 
ver  diflenfion,  from  a change  in  the  diflri- 
bution  of  the  fluids,  and,  at  the  fame  time 

v 9 

to  the  immediate  adion  of  cold.  Hence, 
qumfies,  and  pneumonic  inflammations, 
are  more  frequent  than  any  others. 

247.  That  a fpafm  of  the  extreme  vef- 
fels  takes  place  in  inflammation,  is  to  be 
further  prefumed  from  what  is  at  the  fame 
time  the  flate  of  the  whole  arterial  fyflem. 
In  every  confiderable  inflammation,  though 
arifmg  in  one  part  only,  an  afledion  is 
communicated  to  the  whole  fyflem,  in 
confequence  of  which  an  inflammation  is 
readiiy  produced  in  other  parrs  befklcs  that 
flrft  affeded.  This  general  afTed  ion  is 
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-well  known  among  phyficians,  under  the 
name  of  the  Diathesis  Phlogistica. 
It  appears  mod  commonly  in  perfons  of 
the  mod  rigid  fibres  ; is  often  manifeftly 
induced  by  the  tonic  or  aftringent  powers 
of  cold  ; is  increafed  by  all  tonic  and  di- 
mulant  powers  applied  to  the  body ; is 
always  attended  with  a hardnefs  of  the 
pulfe  ; and  is  mod  effectually  taken  off  by 
the  relaxing  power  of  blood-letting.  From 
thefe  circumdances,  it  feems  probable,  that 
the  diathefis  phlogidica  confids  in  an  in- 
creafed tone,  or  contractility,  and  perhaps 
in  an  increafed  contraction  of  the  mufcular 
fibres  of  the  whole  arterial  fydem.  Such 
a date  of  the  fydem  feems  often  to  arife, 
and  fubfid  for  fome  time,  without  the  ap- 
parent inflammation  of  any  particular  part  ; 
but  fuch  a date  of  the  fydem  renders  it 
likely,  that  a fpafm  may,  at  the  fame  time, 
readily  arife  in  any  of  the  extreme  veffels, 
and  a particular  inflammation  be  there 
produced.  It  does,  however,  appear  alfo, 
that  the  general  diathefis  frequently  ariies 

from 
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from  inflammation  begun  in  a particular 
part. 

248.  I have  thus  endeavoured,  in  the 
cafe  of  inflammation,  to  explain  the  ftate 
of  the  whole  fyftem,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
part  more  particularly  affeded.  The  lat- 
ter I have  confidered  as  when  in  its  firfl 
formation  ; but  after  it  has  fubfjfted  for 
fome  time,  various  changes  take  place  in 
the  part  affeded  j and  of  thefe  I muft  now 
take  notice. 
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SECT.  III. 

Of  the 

TERMINATIONS 

O F 

INFLAMMATION. 


249.  If  an  inflammation  be  cured  while 
the  Rate  and  texture  of  the  part  remain  en- 
tire the  difeafe  is  faid  to  be  terminated  by 
Resolu  noN. 

This  happens  when  the  previous  con- 
geflion  and  fpafm  have  been  in  a moderate 
degree,  and  the  increafed  impetus  of  the 
blood  has  been  fufficient  to  overcome  the 

fpafm. 
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fpafm,  to  dilate  the  veflels,  and  to  remove 
the  congeftion,  fo  that  the  part  is  reftored 
to  its  ordinary  and  healthy  ftate. 

A refolution  takes  place  alfo  when  the 
increafed  impetus  of  the  fluids  has  produc- 
ed an  increafed  exhalation  into  the  adjoin- 
ing cellular  texture,  or  an  increafed  excre- 
tion in  forrie  neighbouring  part,  and  has 
thereby  relaxed  the  fpafm,  and  relieved  the 
congeftion,  in  the  veflels  of  the  part  more 
particularly  affe&ed. 

Laftly,  A refolution  may  take  place, 
when  the  increafed  impetus  of  the  blood 
in  the  whole  fyftem  occafions  an  evacua- 
tion, which,  though  in  a diflant  part,  may 
prove  fufftcient  to  take  off  the  phlogiftic 
diathefis  of  the  whole  fyftem,  and  thereby 
relieve  the  congeftion  and  fpafm  of  the  par- 
ticular part  affedted  by  inflammation. 

250.  The  tumour  which  appears  in  in- 
flammation may  be  imputed  in  part  to  the 
congeftion  of  fluids  in  their  proper  veflels  ; 
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but  is  owing  chiefly  to  an  efFufion  of  mat- 
ter inter  the  adjoining  cellular  texture  ; and, 
accordingly  tumours  ieldom  appear  but  in 
parts  adjoining  to  a lax  cellular  texture.  If, 
in  this  cafe,  the  matter  effufed  be  only  a 
larger  quantity  of  the  ordinary  exhaling 
fluid,  this,  when  the  free  circulation  in  the 
veflfels  is  reftored,  will  be  readily  abforbed, 
and  the  flate  of  the  part  will  become  the 
fame  as  before.  But,  if  the  increafed  im- 
petus of  the  blood  in  an  inflamed  part, 
dilate  the  exhalent  veflfels  to  fuch  a degree, 
that  they  pour  out  an  entire  ferum,  this 
will  not  be  fo  readily  re-abforbed  : And, 

from  the  experiments  of  Sir  John  Pringle, 
and"  efpecially  from  thofe  of  Mr  Gaber, 
Mifcell.  Taurin . Vol.  11.  we  learn,  that 
the  ferum,  under  ftagnation,  may  fuflfer  a 
particular  change,  by  having  the  gluten 
prefent  in  it  changed  into  a white  opaque, 
moderately  vifcid,  mild  liquor,  which  we 
name  Pus.  When  this  change  takes  place 
in  the  inflamed  part,  as  it  is  at  the  fame 
time  attended  with  an  abatement  of  the 

rednefs3 
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irednefs,  heat,  and  pain,  which  before  dif- 
tinguifhed  the  inflammation,  fo  the  dileafe 
is  faid  to  be  terminated  by  Suppuration  ; 
and  an  inflamed  part,  containing  a col- 
lection of  pus,  is  called  an  Abscess. 

251.  In  inflammation,  the  tendency  of 
it  to  i'uppuration  may  be  difcovered,  by  the 
long  continuance  of  the  inflammation, 
without  the  fymptoms  of  relolution  ; by 
fome  remiflion  of  the  pain  of  diftenfion  ; 
by  the  pain  becoming  of  a throbbing  kind, 
more  diflindly  connected  with  the  pulfa- 
tion  of  the  arteries  ; by  the  pulfe  of  the 
arteries  being  fuller  and  iofter  ; and  often 
by  the  patient’s  being  frequently  affeded 
with  cold  fhiverings.  The  period  at  which 
this  takes  place  is  not  determined,  but 
may  be  fometimes  fooner,  fometimes  later. 
When  the  tendency  is  determined,  the 
time  neceflary  to  a complete  fuppuration 
is  different  in  different  cafes. 

When  pus  is  completely  formed,  the 

pain 
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pain  in  the  part  entirely  ccafes,  and  a 
weight  is  felt  in  it.  If  the  colle&ion  be 
formed  immediately  under  the  {kin,  the 
tumour  becomes  pointed,  the  part  becomes 
foft,  and  the  fludtuation  of  the  fluid  within 
can  commonly  be  perceived  ; while,  at  the 
fame  time,  for  the  mofl  part,  the  rednefs 
of  the  fkin  formerly  prevailing  is  very 
much  gone. 

2^2.  In  abfceflesj  while  the  pus  is  form- 
ed of  one  part  of  the  matter  which  had 
been  effufed,  the  other  and  thinner  parts  are 
re-abforbed,  fo  that,  in  the  abfcefs,  when 
opened,  a pus  alone  appears.  This  pus, 
however,  is  not  the  converted  gluten  a- 
lone  : For  the  converfion  of  this  being 

the  effect  of  a particular  fermentation, 
which  may  affe&  the  folid  fubftance  of  the 
part,  and  perhaps  every  folid  of  animal  bo- 
dies ; fo  it  mod  readily,  and  particularly, 
affects  the  cellular  texture,  eroding  much 
of  it,  which  thereby  becomes  a part  of  the 
pus.  It  generally  happens  alfo,  that  lome 
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of  the  fmaller  red  veflels  are  eroded,  and 
thereby  fome  red  blood  often  appears  mix- 
ed with  the  pus  in  abfcefTes.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  internal  furface  of  an  abfcefs  is 
to  be  confidered  as  an  ulcerated  part. 

253.  This  account  of  fuppuration  ex- 
plains, why  an  abfcefs,  when  formed,  may 
either  fpread  into  the  cellular  texture  of  the 
neighbouring  parts  ; or,  by  eroding  the 
incumbent  teguments,  be  poured  our  upon 
the  furface  of  the  body,  and  produce  an 
open  ulcer. 

$ 

254.  We  have  here  given  the  idea  of  an 
abfcefs  as  a collection  of  matter  following 
inflammation  ; but  the  term  has  been  ap- 
plied to  every  colle&ion  of  matter  effufed, 
and  changed  by  ftagnation  in  an  inclofed 
cavity. 

The  matter  of  abfcefTes,  and  of  the  ul- 
cers following  them,  is  various,  according 
to  the  nature  of  what  is  effufed,  and  which 
may  be, 
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1.  A matter  thinner  than  feruiji. 

2.  An  entire  and  pure  ferum. 

3.  A quantity  of  red  globules. 

4 A matter  furnifhed  by  particular 
glands  feated  in  the  part. 

5.  A mixture  of  matters  from  different 
frurces,  changed  by  peculiar  fermenta- 
tion. 

It  is  the  fecond  only  which  affords  a 
proper  pus  ; the  effufion  whereof,  whether 
in  iuppurating  parts  or  ulcers,  leems  to  be 
the  peculiar  effect  of  an  inflammatory  ftate 
of  the  veffels  ; and  for  this  realon  it  is, 
that,  when  ulcers  do  not  produce  a proper 
pus,  a circumftance  always  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  to  their  healing,  we,  in  many  cafes, 
bring  the  ulcers  to  a flare  of  proper  fuppu- 
ration,  by  the  application  of  ftimulants  ex- 
citing inflammation,  fuch  as  balfams,  mer- 
cury, copper,  &c. 

t \ 

25 5 • When  the  matter  effufed  into  the 
cellular  texture  of  an  inflamed  part,  is  tain- 
ted 
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ted  with  a putrid  ferment,  this  produces, 
in  the  effufed  matter,  a ftate  approaching 
more  or  lefs  to  that  of  putrefaction.  When 
this  is  in  a moderate  degree,  and  affeCts 
only  the  fluids  effufed,  with  the  fubftance 
of  the  cellular  texture,  the  part  is  faid  to 
be  afleCted  with  Gangrene;  but  if  the 
putrefaction  affeCt  alfo  the  veflels  and  muf- 
cles  of  the  part,  the  diieafe  is  faid  to  be  a 
Sphacelus. 

256.  A gangrene,  and  its  confequences, 
may  arile  from  a putrid  ferment  diffufed  in 
the  mafs  of  blood,  and  poured  out  with  the 
ferum  effufed,  which  it  operates  upon 
more  powerfully  while  the  ferum  is  ftag- 
nant,  and  retained  in  the  heat  of  the  body ; 
But  it  may  alfo  arile  from  the  peculiar  na- 
ture of  the  matter  effufed  being  difpofed  to 
putrefaction  ; as  particularly  feems  to  be  the 
cafe  of  the  red  globules  of  the  blood  effufed 
in  a large  quantity.  In  a third  manner 
alfo,  a gangrene  feems  frequently  to  arife 
from  the  violent  excitement  of  the  inflam- 
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mation  deftroying  the  tone  of  the  veflels ; 
whereby  the  whole  fluids  ftagnate,  and 
run  into  putrefaction,  which  taking  place 
in  any  degree,  deftroys  (till  further  the 
tone  of  the  veflels,  and  fpreads  the  gan- 
grene. 


257.  In  inflammation,  the  tendency  to 
gangrene  may  be  apprehended  from  an  ex- 
treme violence  of  pain  and  heat  in  the  in- 
flamed part,  and  from  a great  degree  of 
pyrexia  attending  the  inflammation. 

The  aCtual  coming  on  of  gangrene  may- 
be perceived,  by  the  colour  of  the  inflamed 
part  changing  from  a clear  to  a dark  red  ; 
by  Milters  arinng  upon  the  part  ; by  the 
part  becoming  foft,  flaccid,  and  infenlib  e; 
and  by  the  ceafing  of  all  pain  while  thefe 
appearances  take  place. 

As  the  gangrene  proceeds,  the  colour  of 
the  parr  becomes  livid,  and,  by  degrees, 
quite  black  ; the  heat  of  the  part  entirely 
ceafes ; the  (oftnefs  and  flaccidity  of  the 

part 
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part  increafe  ; it  lofes  its  confidence*  ex- 
hales a cadaverous  fmell,  and  mav  then  be 
confidered  as  affected  with  fphacelus. 

258.  Gangrene  is  thus  a third  manna- 
in  which  inflammation  terminates  : And 

the  fchools  have  commonly  maiked  a fourth 
termination  of  inflammation  ; which  is, 
by  a fcirrhus,  or  an  indolent  hardnefs  of 
the  part  formerly  affe&ed  with  inflamma- 
tion. This,  however,  is  a rare  occurrence, 
and  does  not  feem  to  depend  fo  much  up- 
on the  nature  of  inflammation,  as  upon 
the  circumftances  of  the  part  affeded.  It 
is  in  glandular  parts  chiefly  that  fcirrho- 
fity  is  obferved  ; and  it  h probably  owing 
to  the  parts  readily  admitting  a ftagnation 
of  the  fluids.  I have  obferved,  that  in- 
flammation feldom  induces  fcirrhus  ; but 
that  this  more  commonly  arifes  from  other 
caules  ; and  when  inflammation  fuper- 
venes,  which  it  is  foon.er  or  later  apt  to 
do,  it  does  not  fo  commonly  increafe  as 
change  the  fcirrhofity  into  fome  kind  of 

abfcefs. 
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abfcefs.  From  thefe  confiderations,  it  does 
not  feem  necefiary  to  take  any  further  no- 
tice of  lcirrhus  as  a termination  of  inflam- 
mation. 

259.  There  are,  however,  feme  other 
terminations  of  inflammation  not  common- 
ly taken  notice  of,  but  now  to  be  mention- 
ed. 

One  is,  by  the  effufion  of  a portion  of 
the  entire  mafs  of  blood,  either  by  means 
of  rupture  or  of  anaftomofis,  into  the  ad- 
joining cellular  texture.  This  happens 
efpeeially  in  inflammations  of  the  lungs, 
where  the  effufed  matter,  by  comprefling 
the  veflels,  and  flopping  the  circulation, 
occaiions  a fatal  fuffocation  ; and  this  is 
perhaps  the  manner  in  which  pneumonic 
inflammation  molt  commonly  proves  fa- 
tal. 

260.  Another  kind  of  termination,  is 
that  of  certain  inflammations  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  body,  when  there  is  poured  out 

under 
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under  the  cuticle  a fluid,  which  being  too 
grofs  to  pafs  through  its  pores,  therefore 
feparates  it  from  the  fk i n , and  rajfes  it  up 
into  the  form  of  a veficle  containing  the 
effufed  fluid  ; and  by  which  eflfufion  the 
previous  inflammation  is  taken  off. 

261.  Befldes  thefe  already  mentioned,  I 
believe  there  is  ftill  another  manner  in 
which  inflammation  terminates.  When  the 
internal  parts  are  affedled  with  inflamma- 
tion, there  feems  to  have  been  almoft  al- 
ways upon  their  furface  an  exudation, 
which  appears  partly  as  a vifcid  concretion 
upon  their  furface,  and  partly  as  a thin  fe- 
rous  fluid  effufed  into  the  cavities  in  which 
the  infl  amed  vifeera  are  placed.  Though 
we  have  become  acquainted  with  thefe  ap- 
pearances only,  as  very  conftantly  accom- 
panying thole  inflammations  which  have 
proved  fatal  ; it  is  however  probable,  that 
like  circumftances  may  have  attended  thofe 
which  were  terminated  by  reioiution,  and 
may  have  contributed  to  that  event.  It  is 
Vol.  I.  S 
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in  favour  of  this  fuppofition  that  there  are 
Inftances  of  pneumonic  inflammation  ter- 
minating in  a hydrothorax. 


SECT. 
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SECT.  IV. 

OF  THE 

REMOTE  CAUSES 


O F 


INFLAMMATION. 


262.  The  remote  caufes  of  inflammation 
may  be  reduced  to  five  heads. 

1.  The  application  of  ftimulant  fubftan- 
ces;  among  which  are  to  be  reckoned  the 
a&ion  of  fire,  or  burning. 

2.  External  violence  operating  mecha- 
nically in  wounding,  bruifing,  compreff- 
mg,  or  overftretching  the  parts. 

S 2 


3.  Ex- 
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^ Extraneous  fubftances  lodged  in  any 
part  of  the  body,  irritating  by  their  che- 
mical acrimony  or  mechanical  form,  cr 
compelling  by  their  bulk  or  gravity. 

4.  Cold,  in  a certain  degree,  not  fuffi- 
cient  immediately  to  produce  gangrene. 

An  increafed  impetus  of  the  blooa 
determined  to  a particular  part. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  underhand 
how  thefe  remote  caufes,  fingly,  or  in  con- 
currence, produce  the  proximate  caufe  oi 

inflammation. 

263.  It  does  not  appear  that,  in  different 
cafes  of  inflammation,  there  is  any  differ- 
ence in  the  ftate  of  the  proximate  caufe, 
except  in  the  degree  of  it  ; and,  though 
fome  difference  of  inflammation  may  arife 
from  the  difference  of  the  remote  cauies, 
yet  this  is  not  neceffary  to  be  taken  notice 
of  here  ; becaufe  the  different  appearance^ 
which  attend  different  inflammations  may 

be  referred,  tor  the  mod  part,  to  the  differ- 
ence 
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ence  of  the  part  affe&ed,  as  will  appear 
when  we  fhall  confider  the  feveral  genera 
and  fpecies  maiked  in  the  Nofology.  When 
I come  to  treat  of  thele,  l {hall  find  a more 
proper  occafion  for  taking  notice  of  the 
different  ftates  of  the  proximate,  or  of  the 
differences  of  the  remote  caufe,  than  by- 
treating  of  them  in  general  here. 


S3  SECT. 
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OF  THE 

CURE 


O F 

INFLAMMATION. 


264.  The  indications  of  cure  in  inflam- 
mation are  different,  according  as  it  may 
ftill  be  capable  of  refolutionj  or  may  have 
taken  a tendency  to  the  feveral  other  ter- 
minations above-mentioned.  As  the  ten- 
dency to  thefe  terminations  is  not  always 
immediately  evident,  it  is  always  proper, 
upon  the  firft  appearance  of  inflammation, 

to 
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fco  attempt  the  cure  of  it  by  refolution. 
For  this  purpofe,  the  indications  of  cure 
are, 

1.  To  remove  the  remote  caufes,  when 
they  are  evident,  and  continue  to  ope- 
rate. 

2.  To  take  off  the  phlogiftic  diathefis 
affe&ing  either  the  whole  lyftem,  or  the 
particular  part. 

3.  To  take  off  the  fpafm  of  the  particu- 
lar part,  by  remedies  applied  either  to  the 
whole  fyftem,  or  to  the  part  itfelf. 

265.  The  means  of  removing  the  re- 
mote caufes  will  readily  occur,  from  con- 
fidering  the  particular  nature  and  circum- 
ffances  of  the  different  kinds.  Acrid  mat- 
ters muff  be  removed,  or  their  action  muff, 
be  prevented,  by  the  application  of  correc- 
tors or  demulcents  *.  Compreffing  and 

over- 

* If  the  matter  caufing  the  Inflammation  be  an  acid, 

then 
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overfiretching  powers  mtift  be  taken  away  ; 
and,  from  their  feveral  circum fiances,  the 
means  of  doing  fo  will  be  obvious, 

266,  The  means  of  taking  off  the  phlo** 
gift ic  diathefis  of  the  iyftem,  are  the  fame 
with  thofe  for  moderating  the  violence  of 
reaction  in  fever,  which  are  mentioned  and 
treated  of  from  ^127.  to  149.),  and  there- 
fore need  not  be  repeated  here.  I only  ob- 
ferve,  that,  in  the  ufe  of  thofe  remedies, 
there  is  lefs  occalion  for  any  referve 
than  in  many  cafes  of  fever  ; and,  more 

particularly, 

then  the  application  of  an  alkaline  fubftance  will  be 
proper  :•  Ii,  on  the  contrary,  the  inflammation  be  pro- 
duced by  an  alkali,  then  an  acid  muft  be  applied. 

In  many  cafes,  however,  the  acrid  fubftances  cauflng 
inflammation  are  neither  alkaline  nor  acid  •,  and,  in  filch 
cafes,  or  when  we  cannot  find  a proper  corrector,  we 
muft  life  demulcents  which,  by  their  obtunding  quali- 
ty, (heath  the  acrimony,  or  defend  the  parts  to  which 
they  are  applied  from  being  irritated  or  corroded. 
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particularly,  that  topical  bleedings  * are 
here  particularly  indicated  and  proper. 


267.  The  means  of  taking  off  the  fpafm 
of  the  particular  part  are  nearly  the  fame 
as  thofe  mentioned  above,  for  taking  off 
the  fpafm  of  the  extreme  veffels  in  the  cafe 
of  fever,  and  which  are  treated  of  from 
(150.  to  200.).  Only  it  is  obferved  here, 
that  fome  of  them  are  here  efpecially 
indicated,  and  that  fome  of  them  are  to  be 
dire&ed  more  particularly  to  the  part  efpe- 
ciaily  affected  \ the  management  of  which 

will 

* The  advantages  of  topical  bleedings,  in  inoft  cafes 
of  local  inflammation,  are  very  great.  They  may  be 
performed  by  cupping,  or,  what  is  in  many  cafes  more 
preferable,  by  leeches.  Cupping  affs  fometimes  as  a 
Aimulus,  efpecially  on  parts  that  are  tendinous  or 
flefliy,  or  where  the  cellular  fubflance  is  thin,  and  thus 
frequently  increafes  the  inflammation  which  we  would 
with  to  refolve. 
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will  he  more  properly  confidered  when  we 
(hall  treat  of  particular  inflammations 

268. 


* The  refolution  of  an  inflamed  part  is  confiderably 
affifted  by  the  application  of  difcutients  j and,  in  moft 
cales,  when  the  general  fyftem  is  not  affe&ed,  thefc 
difcutients  alone  frequently  fucceed  in  difTolving  an  in- 
cipient phlegmon. 

Solutions  of  lead  in  vinegar  are  the  applications 
which  the  beft  modern  practitioners  generally  approve. 
Goulard’s  Extract  was  fuppoied  by  the  vulgar  to  be  a 
new  remedy  ; and  his  panegyric  on  it  tended,  in  a cofi- 
fiderable  degree,  to  render  the  ufc  of  lead  more  uni- 
verial  than  it  had  been  before  his  time.  There  are, 
however,  many  weighty  objections  againft  the  formula 
ufed  by  that  gentleman  ; the  chief  one  is,  that,  on  ac- 
count of  the  different  ftrength  of  the  vinegar  employ- 
ed, and  of  the  degree  of  heat  ufed  in  the  procels,  we 
can  never  accurately  alcerta.n  the  quantity  of  lead  dif- 
l'olved  in  the  acid  ; conlequcntly  the  efficacy  of 
this  preparation  m ft  i-  mcertain.  The  Saccharum 
Saturni,  which  is  always  of  the  fame  flrength,  is  there- 
fore preferatv  Goulard’s  Ilx trad  ; and  as  vinegar 

is  a power!  1 autient  itfe.lt  It-  ba*^  been  ufual  to  add 
a quantity  of  vinegar  to  tde  lolutiun  of  the  fugar  of 

lead 
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268  When  a tendency  to  fuppuration, 
(251.)  is  diftin&ly  perceived,  as  we  iup- 

pofe 


lead  in  diftilled  water.  *1  he  following  proportions  have 
been  found  in  general  to  be  the  belt  : 

t 

Sacchar.  Saturn.  51. 

Acet.  gallic,  opt.  ^iv. 

- Aq.  font,  diftillatae  §xxxii. 

M. 

\ 

In  the  application  of  this  folution,  it  is  of  great  con- 
sequence that  the  parts  aflefted  fhould  be  continually 
moiftened  with  it.  Poultices  made  of  frelh  bread 
crumb,  and  as  much  of  the  above  folution  as  is  ne- 
cefiary,  are  in  general  preferable  to  any  other  mode  of 
applying  it ; but  it  fometimes  happens  that  the  in- 
flamed part  is  fo  extremely  painful  and  tender,  as  not 
to  bear  the  great  weight  of  a poultice  ; and  in  fuch 
cafes  we  muft:  have  recourfe  to  pieces  of  foft  linen, 
moiftened  with  the  folution.  Both  thefe  applications, 
viz.  poultices,  or  wet  pledgets,  muft  always  be  applied 
cold,  and  be  frequently  renewed  when  they  become 
warm,  hard,  or  ft  iff. 

This  is  the  moft  approved  method  of  applying  lead 
for  the  purpofe  of  refolving  inflammations  j yet  it  fre- 
quently 
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pofe  it  to  depend  upon  the  effufion  of  a 
fluid  which  cannot  be  eafily  reabforbed,  fo 
it  becomes  neceflary  that  this  fluid  be  con- 
verted into  pus,  as  the  only  natural  means 
or  obtaining  its  evacuation  : And,  as  the 

effufion  is,  perhaps,  feldom  made  without 
fome  rupture  of  the  veflels,  to  the  healing 

of  which  a pus  is  abfoiutely  neceflary  ; fo, 

in 

quently  happens  that  pra#irioners  meet  with  patients 
whole  prepoffeffions  for  a popular  remedy  are  lo  great, 
that  there  is  no  peri'uading  them  from  uling  it.  The 
method  of  making  Goulard’s  Extra#  and  Vegete- 
Mineral  Water  are  therefore  fubjoined  : 

Take  Litharge  of  Gold  one  pound, 

French  White-wine  Vinegar  a quart, 

Boil  them  in  an  earthen  veflel,  on  a flow  fire,  for  an 
hour  and  an  half,  conftantly  ftirring  them  with  a wood- 
en {pat hula,  and,  when  cold,  pour  off  the  clear  liquor, 
which  mult  be  kept  in  well  flopped  glafs  phials. 

The  Vegeto-Mineral  Water  is  made  by  adding  a 
hundred  drops  of  the  above  Extra#  to  a quart  of  wa- 
ter, and  four  tea-fpoonfuls  of  French  brandy. 
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in  the  cafe  of  a tendency  to  fuppurarion, 
the  indication  of  cure  always  is,  to  pro- 
mote the  production  of  a perfect  pus  as 
quickly  as  poflible. 

269  For  this  purpofe,  various  remedies, 
fuppoied  to  poffefs  a fpecific  power,  have 
been  prepofed  ; but  I can  perceive  no  fuch 
power  in  any  of  them  ; and,  in  my  opi- 
nion, all  that  can  be  done  is,  to  favour  the 
fuppuration  by  iuch  applications  as  may 
fupport  a proper  heat  in  the  part,  as.  by 
fome  tenacity,  may  confine  the  perfpiration 
of  the  part,  and  as,  by  an  emollient  quali- 
ty, may  weaken  the  cohefion  of  the  tegu- 
ments, and  favour  their  erofion  *. 

270. 


* Poultices  of  various  kinds  have  been  recommend- 
ed for  this  purpofe.  It  is,  however,  of  little  confe- 
quence  what  their  ingredients  are,  provided  the^  be  e- 
mollient,  and  applied  warm.  The  white  bread  poul- 
tice is  in  common  ufe,  and  anfwers  in  general  very 

well  $ the  addition  of  a little  oil  keeps  it  from  beco- 
ming 
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270.  As,  in  the  cafe  of  certain  effufions, 
a fuppuration  is  not  only  unavoidable,  but 

defirable. 


ming  hard,  and  is  at  the  fame  time  ferviceable  as  an 
emollient.  A poultice  of  bruifed  lintfee  well  boiled 
with  milk  and  water  is  ftrongly  recommended  by  fome 
writers,  and  indeed  not  without  reafon,  on  account  of 
its  very  great  emollient  quality. 

As  heat  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the  production  of 
matter  in  tumors,  it  is  of  great  confequence  that  the 
poultices  fhould  not  be  fuffered  to  cool  on  the  part, 
and  that  they  fhould  be  often  renewed.  Mr  Bell  has 
given  excellent  directions  for  applying  poultices,  with 
the  intention  of  promoting  fuppuration. 

4 Warm  fomentations  and  poultices/  fays  that  ra- 
tional praCtitioner,  4 are  the  means  ufually  employed 
1 for  the  application  of  heat  to  an  inflamed  part  5 and, 
‘ when  thefe  are  regularly  and  frequently  renewed,  no- 
4 thing,  it  is  probable,  can  more  effectually  anfwer  the 
4 purpofe.  But,  in  the  ordinary  manner  in  which  they 
4 are  applied,  and  as  the  cataplafms  are  renewed  only' 
* once,  or,  at  mod,  twice  a-day,  they  muft  always,  it  is 
1 imagined,  do  more  harm  than  good.  For,  as  foon  as  the 
4 degree  of  heat,  they  at  flrft  poflefled,  is  difllpated,  the 
c moifture  kept  up  by  them,  with  the  confequent  eva- 

* poration 
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defirable,  it  may  be  fuppofed,  that  mod  of 
the  means  of  refolution  formerly  mention- 
ed fhould  be  avoided  ; and  accordingly  our 
practice  is  commonly  fo  directed.  But,  as 
we  oblerve,  on  the  one  hand,  that  a cer- 
tain 


« poration  that  eniues,  muft  always  render  the  part 
‘ much  colder  than  if  it  had  been  merely  wrapped  up 
4 in  flannel,  without  the  ufe  of  any  fuch  application. 

* In  order  to  receive  all  the  advantage  of  fuch  reme- 
« dies,  the  part  afle&ed  fhould  be  well  fomented  with 
< flannels,  preffed  out  of  any  warm  emollient  decoc- 

* tion,  applied  as  warm  as  the  patient  can  eafily  bear 

* them,  continued  at  leaf!  half  an  hour  at  once,  and  re- 
4 peated  four  or  five  times  a-day. 

* Immediately  after  the  fomentation  is  over,  a large 
4 emollient  poultice  fhould  Iikewife  be  applied  warm, 

* and  renewed  every  fecond  or  third  hour  at  fartheft. 
4 Of  all  the  forms  recommended  for  emollient  cata- 
4 plafms,  a common  bread  and  milk  poultice,  with  a 
4 due  proportion  of  butter  or  oil,  is  perhaps  the  molt 
4 eligible  ; as  it  not  only  poflefles  all  the  advantages  of 
4 the  others,  but  can  at  all  times  be  more  e fily  procu- 
( fed.’ — Treatife  on  Ulcers , Edition  of  1787,  p.  67. 
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tain  degree  of  increafed  impetus,  or  of  the 
original  circumftances  of  inflammation,  is 
require  to  produce  a proper  fuppuration  ; 
fo  it  is  then  efpecially  neceffary  to  avoid 
thofe  means  of  refolution  that  may  dimi- 
nish too  much  the  force  of  the  circulation. 
And  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  impetus  of 
the  blood,  when  violent,  is  found  to  pre- 
vent the  proper  fuppuration  ; fo,  in  fuch 
cafes,  although  a tendency  to  fuppuration 
may  have  begun,  it  may  be  proper  to  con- 
tinue thofe  means  of  refolution  which  mo- 
derate the  force  of  the  circulation. 

With  refpedt  to  the  opening  of  abfceifes, 
when  completely  formed,  1 refer  to  the 
writings  on  forgery 

271.  When  an  inflammation  has  taken 
a tendency  to  gangrene,  that  event  is  to  be 

prevented 

# For  a particular  account  of  knowing  when  abfeef- 
fes  are  completely  formed,  at  what  period  they  ought 
to  be  opened,  and  the  manner  of  opening  them,  the 
reader  can  confult  no  author  preferable  to  Mr  Beil. 
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prevented  by  every  poffible  means ; and 
thele  muft  be  different,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  feveral  caufes  occafioning 
that  tendency,  as  may  be  underftood  from 
what  has  been  already  Paid  of  them.  After 
a gangrene  has,  in  fome  degree,  taken 
place,  it  can  be  cured  only  by  the  fepara- 
tion  of  the  dead  from  the  living  parts. 
This,  in  certain  circumftances,  can  be  per- 
formed by  the  knife,  and  always  moft  pro- 
perly when  it  can  be  fo  done. 

In  other  cafes?  it  can  be  done  by  excit- 
ing a fuppuratory  inflammation  on  the 
verge  of  the  living  part,  whereby  its  cohe- 
fion  with  the  dead  may  be  every  where 
broken  off,  fo  that  the  latter  may  fall  off 
by  itfelf.  While  this  is  doing,  it  is  proper 
to  prevent  the  further  putrefa&ion  of  the 
part,  and  its  fpreading  wider.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  various  antifeptic  applications  have 
been  propofed : But  it  appears  to  me,  that, 
while  the  teguments  are  entire,  thefe  appli- 
cations can  hardly  have  any  effect ; and, 
therefore,  that  the  fundamental  procedure 
Vo L.  I.  T mull 
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mufl:  be  to  fcarify  the  part,  fo  as  to  reach 
the  living  fubftance,  and,  by  the  wounds 
made  there,  to  excite  the  luppuration  re- 
quired. By  the  fame  incifions  alfo,  we  give 
accefs  to  antifeptics,  which  may  both  pre- 
vent the  progrefs  of  the  putrefa&ion  in  the 
dead,  and  excite  the  inflammation  necefla- 
ry  on  the  verge  of  the  living  part  *. 

272. 

m 

* The  author  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note  treats 
this  iubj.  ct  111  his  ufual  rational  manner,  and  with  no  lefs 
perfpicuity  than  judgment.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
all  former  writers  on  gangrene,  he  difapproves  oi  fcarifi- 
cations,  and  the  lubfequent  application  ot  antifeptics  and 
flimulants.  Mr  Bell’s  reafoning  againft  this  pra&ice  is  to 
the  following  purport  : The  degree  of  inflammation  re- 
quifite,  and  indeed  neccffary,  for  the  feparation  of  the 
dead  parts,  is  only  very  flight,  and,  when  too  violent, 
it  f-  i!s  to  produce  the  defired  eftedl.  Scarifications,  and 
the  fublequent  application  of  flimulants,  which  increafe 
the  inflammation  too  much,  are  therefore  hurtful.  A- 
gain,  in  fcarifying,  there  is  a confiderable  rifk  of  wound- 
ing large  blood- veflels,  nerves,  or  tendons  ; befides  the 
difadvantage  of  allowing  the  putrefcent  fluids  of  the 

gangrene 
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272.  When  the  gangrene  proceeds  from 
a lofs  of  tone  ; and  when  this,  communi- 
cated to  the  neighbouring  parts,  prevents 
that  inflammation  which,  as  1 have  faid,  is 
neceffary  to  the  reparation  of  the  dead  part 
from  the  living  ; it  will  be  proper  to  ob- 
viate 


gangrene  to  enter  more  freely  the  found  parts,  by  in- 
creafing  the  furface  of  the  wound.  With  refpeft  to 
the  application  of  antifeptics,  it  is  juftly  remarked, 
that,  although  thefe  medicines  have  the  quality  of  pre- 
ferving  dead  animal  fubftances  from  corruption,  they  by 
no  means  produce  the  fame  effect  on  livitjg  animal  fub- 
ftances.  But  the  concluding  argument  is  of  much 
greater  weight,  viz.  that,  in  a long  courfe  of  extenftve 
practice,  no  advantages  ever  accrued  from  fcarifica- 
tion. 

Thefe  objections  againft  promifcuous  fearification 
\yere  firft  propofed  by  Mr  Bell  in  his  Trea'tife  on  Ul- 
cers, about  twelve  years  ago  ; and  the  novelty  of  the 
opinion  excited  rhe  attention  of  almoft  every  practi- 
tioner. At  prefent,  however,  it  is  univerl'ally  adopted, 
arid  would,  of  itfelf,  independent  of  tire  many  improve- 
ments Mr  Bell  has  made  in  forgery,  perpetuate  his 
juftly  acquired  fame. 

T 2 
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viate  this  lofe  of  tone  by  tonic  medicines 
given  internally;  and,  for  this  purpofo, 
the  Peruvian  bark  has  been  found  to  be 
ef.  ecially  efte&ual.  That  this  medicine 
operates  by  a tonic  power,  I have  endea- 
voured to  prove  above  *214.*)  > and,  from 
what  is  faid  in  (215,),  the  limitations  to 
be  obl'erved  in  employing  it  may  alfo  be 
learned.  When  the  gangrene  arifes  from 
the  violence  of  inflammation,  the  bark 
may  not  only  fail  of  proving  a remedy,  but 
max  do  harm  : And  its  power  as  a tonic  is 
efpecialiy  fuited  to  thofe  cafes  of  gangrene 
w ich  proceed  from  an  original  lofs  of 
tone,  as  in  the  cafe  of  palfy  and  oedema;  or 
to  thofe  cafes  of  inflammation  where  a lofs 
of  tone  takes  place,  while  the  original  in- 
flammatory lymptoms  are  removed 

273* 

* The  bark  muft  be  given  in  thefe  cafes  in  large 
quantities ; and,  as  the  pulfe  is,  in  general,  very  fmall, 
Port  wine  muft  be  ufed  along  with  it.  Befide  the  ufe 
®£  thefe  remedies,  a good  nourifhiDg  diet  is  abfolutely 

requifitej 
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273.  The  other  terminations  of  inflam- 
mation either  do  not  admit  of  any  treat- 
ment, except  that  of  preventing  them  by 
the  means  of  refolution  ; or  they  belong  to 
a treatife  of  furgery,  rather  than  to  this 
place. 

Having  thus,  therefore,  delivered  the 
general  doctrine,  1 proceed  now  to  confi- 
der  the  particular  genera  and  fpecies  of  in- 
flammation. 

It  has  been  hinted  above,  (263.),  that 
the  difference  of  inflammation  arifes  chiefly 
from  the  difference  of  the  part  affe&ed  : I 
have  therefore  arranged  them,  as  they 

are 


requifite,  with  fuch  a quantity  of  ftrong  generous  wine 
as  is  fully  fufficient  to  keep  up  the  pulfe,  and  induce 
the  neceffary  flight  degree  of  inflammation.  When,  in- 
deed, the  patient  is  extremely  languid,  and  much  re- 
duced, the  warm  ftimulating  cardials,  as  camphire, 
confeftio  cardiaca,  fpiritus  aromaticus  volatilis, 
may  be  ufed  with  advantage. 

T .3 


are  cutaneous,  visceral,  or  artiCu- 
lar  ; and  in  this  order  they  are  now  to  bd 
conlidered. 
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CHAP.  II. 


Oi?  Inflammation,  more  strictly 


ftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  Phlegmon 
and  Erysipelas. 

Of  the  latter  there  are  two  cafes,  which 
ought  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  different  ap- 
pellations. When  the  difeafe  is  an  affec- 
tion of  the.  fkin  alone,  and  very  little  of 
the  whole  lyftem,  or  when  the  affection  of 
the  fyftetn  is  only  fymptomatical  of  the 
external  inflammation,  I {hall  give  the 


Cutaneous. 


UTANEOUS  inflammations  are 
of  two  kinds,  commonly  di- 


difeafe 
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difeafe  the  name  of  Erythema  ; but, 
when  the  external  inflammation  is  an  ex- 
anthema, and  fymptomatical  of  an  affection 
of  the  whole  fyftem,  I {hall  then  name  the 
difeafe  Erysipelas  *. 

275.  It  is  the  erythema  only  that  I am 
to  confider  here. 

For  the  diftinCtion  between  Erythema 
and  Phlegmon,  I have  formerly  referred  to 
the  characters  given  of  them  in  our  Nofo- 
logy.  See  Synopf.  Nofolog . Meth%  Vol.  II. 
p.  85.  gen.  vii.  fpec.  X.  and  2.  But  I think 
it  proper  now  to  deliver  the  characters  of 
them  more  fully  and  exaCtly  here,  as  fol- 
lows. 

A Phlegmon  is  an  inflammatory  affec- 
tion of  the  {kin,  with  a fwelling,  rifing 

generally 

**  The  Eryfipelas  is  particularly  defcribed  in  Articles 
£96.  et  fecp 
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generally  to  a more  confiderable  eminence 
in  the  middle  of  it ; of  a bright  red  co- 
lour ; both  the  fwelling  and  colour  being 
pretty  exactly  circumfcribed ; the  whole 
being  attended  with  a pain  of  diftenfion, 
often  of  a Hounding  or  throbbing  kind, 
and  frequently  ending  in  fuppuration. 

An  Erythema,  Rofe,  or  St  Anthony’s 
Fire,  is  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
fkin,  with  hardly  any  evident  fwelling; 
of  a mixed  and  not  very  bright  red  colour, 
readily  difappearing  upon  preflure,  but 
quickly  returning  again  ; the  rednefs  of 
no  regular  circumfcription,  but  fpreading 
unequally,  and  continuing  almoft  con- 
Hantly  to  fpread  upon  the  neighbouring 
part  ; with  a pain  like  to  that  from  burn- 
ing ; producing  blifters,  fometimes  of  a 
fmall,  fometimes  of  a larger  fize  ; and  al- 
ways ending  in  a defquamation  of  the  fcarff- 
Ikin,  but  fometimes  in  gangrene. 

This  fubjeft  I am  not  to  profecute  here, 
as  properly  belonging  to  fnrgery,  the  bufi- 

nefs 
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nefs  of  which  I am  feldom  to  enter  upon 
in  this  work ; and  fhall  therefore  obferve 
only  as  neceffary  here,  that  the  difference 
of  thefe  appearances  feems  to  depend  on 
the  different  feat  of  the  inflammation.  In 
the  phlegmon,  the  inflammation  feems  to 
affed  efpecially  the  veffels  on  the  internal 
fur  face  of  the  fkin  communicating  with 
the  lax  fubjacent  cellular  texture  ; whence 
a more  copious  effufion,  and  that  of  lerum 
convertible  into  pus,  takes  place.  In  the 
erythema,  the  inflammation  feems  to  have 
its  feat  in  the  veflels  oti  the  external  fur- 
face  of  the  fkin,  communicating  with  the 
rete  mucofum,  which  does  not  admit  of 
any  effufion,  but  what  fepaiates  the  cutiCiC, 
and  gives  occafion  to  the  formation  of  a 
blitter,  while  the  fmaller  fize  of  the  veffels 
admits  only  of  the  effufion  of  a thin  fluid, 
very  feldom  convertible  into  pus. 

Befides  thefe  differences  in  the  circum- 
ftances  of  thefe  two  kinds  of  inflamma- 
tion, it  is  probable  that  they  alio  differ 

with 
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with  t’efped  to  their  caufes.  Erythema  is 
the  effed  of  all  kinds  of  acrids  externally 
applied  to  the  fkin  ; and,  when  arifing 
from  an  internal  caufe,  it  is  from  an  acri- 
mony poured  out  on  the  furface  of  the  fkin 
under  the  cuticle.  In  the  phlegmon,  an  a- 
crimony  is  not  commonly  evident. 

276.  Thefe  differences  in  the  feat  and 
caufes  of  the  phlegmon  and  erythema  being 
admitted,  it  will  be  evident  that,  when  an 
erythema  affeds  any  internal  part,  it  can 
take  place  in  thofe  only  whofe  furfaces  are 
covered  with  an  epithelion,  or  membrane 
analogous  to  the  cuticle. 

277.  The  fame  diftindion  between  the 
feat  and  caufes  of  the  two  difeafes  will,  as  I 
judge,  readily  explain  what  has  been  deli- 
vered by  pradical  writers,  with  refped  to 
the  cure  * of  thefe  different  cutaneous  in- 
flammations. 

* The  method  of  curing  an  eryflpelas  is  delivered  in 
articles  708.  et  fequent. 
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^animations.  But  I fhall  not,  however, 
profecute  this  here,  for  the  reafon  given  a- 

bove  (375-) » and»  for  the  fame  reafon> 
Ihall  not  fay  any  thing  of  the  variety  of 

external  inflammation,  that  might  other- 

wife  be  confidered  here  *. 


* The  cure  of  erythema  is  chiefly  effected  by  the  a*- 
tiphlogiftic  regimen  already  fufficiently  deferibed.  Al- 
though bleeding,  purging,  and  the  general  remedies 
for  refolving  an  inflammation,  will,  in  moft  cafes,  cure 
an  erythema,  yet,  as  it  is  a difeafe  frequently  depend- 
ing on  a peculiar  acrimony,  we  lhall  always  find  great 
advantage  from  the  external  ufe  of  emollients  applied 
coil,  or  mucilaginous  diluents  taken  internally,  the 
difeafe  however,  is  feldoqi  dangerous,  and  generally  ter- 
minates favourably. 


CHAP. 
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O F 

OPHTHALMIA, 

O R 

INFLAMMATION  of  the  EYE. 

278/  1 i H E inflammation  of  the  eye 
may  be  confidered  as  of  two 
kinds ; according  as  it  has  its  feat  in  the 
membranes  of  the  ball  of  the  eye,  when  I 
would  name  it  Ophthalmia  Membra- 
narum  ; or,  as  it  has  its  feat  in  the  feba- 
ceous  glands  placed  in  the  tarfus,  or  edges 
of  the  eye- lids,  in  which  cafe  it  may  be 
termed  Ophthalmia  Tarsi. 


Thefe 
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Thefe  two  kinds  are  very  frequently 
combined  together,  as  the  one  may  readily 
excite  the  other  ; but  they  are  hill  to  be 
diftinguiffred  according  as  the  one  or  the 
other  may  happen  to  be  the  primary  affec- 
tion, and  properly,  as  they  often  arife  from 
different  caufes. 

279.  The  inflammation  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  eye,  affects  efpecially,  and 
mob  frequently,  the  adnata,  appearing  in 
a turgefcence  of  its  veffels  ; fo  that  the  red 
veflels  which  are  naturally  there,  become 
not  only  increafed  in  fize,  but  there  appear 
marry  more  than  did  in  a natural  ftate. 
This  turgefcence  of  the  veflels  is  attended 
with  pain,  efpecially  upon  the  motion  of 
the  ball  of  the  eye  ; and  this,  like  every 
other  irritation  applied  to  the  furface  of 
the  eye,  produces  an  effufion  of  tears  from 
the  lachrymal  gland. 

This  inflammation  commonly,  and  chief- 
ly, afiedts  the  adnata  fpread  on  the  ante- 


rior 
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rior  part  of  the  bulb  of  the  eye  ; but  ufu- 
aily  fpreads  alfo  along  the  continuation 
of  that  membrane  on  the  infide  of  the  pal- 
pebral ; and,  as  that  is  extended  on  the  tar- 
fus  palpebrarum,  the  excretories  of  the  fe- 
baceous  glands  opening  there  are  alfo  fre- 
quently affedted.  When  the  afredtion  of 
the  adnata  is  confiderable,  it  is  frequently 
communicated  to  the  fubjacent  mem- 
branes of  the  eye,  and  even  to  the  re- 
tina itfelf,  which  thereby  acquires  fo  great 
a fenfibility,  that  the  flighted;  impreffion  of 
light  becomes  painful. 

280.  The  inflammation  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  eye  is  in  different  degrees,  ac- 
cording as  the  adnata  is  more  or  lef's  affedt- 
ed,  or  according  as  the  inflammation  is  ei- 
ther of  the  adnata  alone,  or  of  the  fubja- 
cent membranes  alfo  ; and,  upon  thefe  dif- 
ferences, different  fpecies  have  been  efta- 
blifhed,  and  different  appellations  given  to 
them  But  I fhall  not,  however,  profecute 
the  confideration  of  thefe3  being  of  opinion 

that 
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that  all  the  cafes  of  the  ophthalmia  mem- 
branarum  differ  only  in  degree,  and  are  to 
be  cured  by  remedies  of  the  fame  kind 
more  or  lefs  employed. 

The  remote  caufes  of  Ophthalamia  are 
many  and  various  ; as, 

1.  External  violence,  by  blows,  contu- 
fions,  and  wounds,  applied  to  the  eyes ; 
and  even  very  flight  impulfes  applied, 
while  the  eye- lids  are  open,  to  the  ball  of 
the  eye  itfelf,  are  fometimes  fufficient  for 
the  purpofe. 

2.  Extraneous  bodies  introduced  under 
the  eye- lids,  either  of  an  acrid  quality,  as 
fmoke  and  other  acrid  vapours  *,  or  of  a 
bulk  fufficient  to  impede  the  free  motion 
of  the  eye-lids  upon  the  furface  of  the  eye- 
ball. 


3.  The 


* Hence  chemifts,  when  much  employed  in  procefies 
where  copious  noxious  vapours  arife,  ought  to  be  ex- 
tremely careful  to  avoid  them  as  much  as  poffible. 
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3.  The  application  of  ftrong  light,  or  e- 
ven  of  a moderate  light  long  continued. 

4.  The  application  of  much  heat,  and 
particularly  of  that  with  moifture. 

5.  Much  exercife  of  the  eyes  in  viewing 
minute  obje&s. 

6.  Frequent  intoxication. 

7.  Irritation  from  other  and  various  dif- 
eafes  of  the  eyes. 

8.  An  acrimony  prevailing  in  the  mafs 
of  blood,  and  depofited  in  the  febaceous 
glands  on  the  edges  of  the  eye- lids. 

9.  A change  in  the  diftribution  of  the 
blood,  whereby  either  a more  than  ufual 
quantity  of  blood,  and  with  more  than  u- 
fual  force,  is  impelled  into  the  veflels  of 
the  head,  or  whereby  the  free  return  of  the 
venous  blood  from  the  veflels  of  the  head 
is  interrupted. 

10.  A certain  confent  of  the  eyes  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  fyftem,  whereby, 
from  a certain  ftate  of  thefe  parts,  either  a 

Vox..  I.  U fimul- 
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fimultaneous,  or  an  alternating  afFedion  of 
the  eyes,  is  produced. 


281.  The  proximate  caufe  of  Ophthal- 
mia is  not  different  from  that  of  inflamma- 
tion in  general  ; and  the  different  circum- 
ftances  of  Ophthalmia  may  be  explained 
by  the  difference  of  its  remote  cauies,  and 
by  the  different  parts  of  the  eye  which  it 
happens  to  affedt.  This  may  be  under- 
ftood  from  what  has  been  already  faid  ; 
and  1 {hall  now  therefore  proceed  to  con- 
fidei  the  Cure, 

# 

282  In  the  Cure  of  Ophthalmia,  the 
firft  attention  will  be  always  due  to  the  re- 
moving of  the  remote  caufes,  and  the  va- 
rious means  neceffary  for  this  purpofe  will 
be  direded  by  the  confideration  of  thefe 
caufes  enumerated  above. 

The  Ophthalmia  membranarum  requires 
the  remedies  proper  for  inflammation  in 
general  ; and,  when  the  deeper  feated 

membranes 
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membranes  are  affeded,  and  efpecially 
when  a pyrexia  is  piefent,  large  general 
bleedings  may  be  neceflary.  But  this  is 
feldom  the  cafe;  as  the  Ophthalmia,  for 
the  mod  part,  is  an  affection  purely  local, 
accompanied  with  little  or  no  pyrexia. 
General  bleedings,  therefore,  from  the  arm 
or  foot,  have  little  effed  upon  it  ; and  the 
cure  is  chiefly  to  be  obtained  by  topical 
bleedings,  that  is,  blood  drawn  from  vef“ 
fels  near  the  inflamed  part  ; and  opening 
the  jugular  vein  or  temporal  artery,  may  be 
confidered  as  in  lome  meafure  of  this  kind. 
It  is  commonly  fufficient  to  apply  a num- 
ber of  leeches  * round  the  eye  ; and  it  is 
perhaps  better  hill  to  draw  blood  from  the 
temples,  by  cupping  and  fcarifying  t.  In 

U 2 many 

* Ten  or  twelve  may  be  applied  at  once,  and,  when 
many  are  employed  together,  they  generally  produce 
a better  effect,  than  if  fewer  be  employed  repeat, 
edly  : That  is,  twelve  at  once  are  more  efficacious 
than  three  at  a time  repeated  four  times  a-day. 

f Cupping  and  fcarifying  the  temples  ought  to  be 

PF 
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many  cafes,  a very  efFeftual  remedy  is,  that 
of  fcarifying  the  internal  furface  of  the  in- 
ferior eye-  hd  ; and  more  fo  Hill,  is  cutting 
the  turgid  vefiels  upon  the  adnata  itfelf 

283. 


I 

performed  with  very  great  caution,  becaufe  of  the  nu- 
merous ramifications  of  confiderable  branches  of  ar- 
teries in  thofe  places. 

* Thefe  operations  require  great  nicety.  For  the 
particular  method  of  performing  them,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  writers  on  lurgery. 

Much  harm  enfues  from  thefe  operations  when  inju- 
dicioufly  performed ; they  ought  therefore  to  be  refiain- 
ed  from,  except  when  a very  fkilful  and  expert  fur- 
geon  can  be  procured-  They  are  feldom  ferviceable, 
except  they  be  repeated  feveral  times. 

Cutting  the  vefiels  of  the  adnata  is  perhaps  the  beft 
preventative  of  an  opacity  of  the  cornea  that  we  know  } 
and,  wherever  there  appears  the  leafl  tendency  towards 
an  opacity,  the  pradfice  (hould  be  put  in  execution. 
The  operation  ought  to  be  repeated  daily  for  two, 
three,  or  four  weeks,  or  even  longer,  if  a cure  is  not 
accomplifhed  fooner. 
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283.  Befides  blood-letting,  purging,  as 
a remedy  fuited  to  inflammation  in  gene- 
ral, has  been  confidered  as  peculiarly  a- 
daptedto  inflammations  in  any  of  the  parts 
of  the  head,  and  therefore  to  Ophthalmia; 
and  it  is  fometimes  ufeful  : But,  for  the 
reafons  given  before  with  refpe£t  to  gene- 
ral bleeding,  purging  in  the  cafe  of  Oph- 
thalmia does  not  prove  ufeful  in  any  de- 
gree in  proportion  to  the  evacuation  exci- 
ted. 

• * 

l 

284.  For  relaxing  the  fpafm  in  the  part, 
and  taking  off  the  determination  of  the 
fluids  to  it,  bliftering  near  the  part  has  com- 
monly been  found  ufeful  *. 

U 3 285. 

* The  part  where  blifters  are  ufually  applied  in  Oph- 
thalmia are  behind  the  ear,  or  the  nape  of  the  neck. 
The  blifters  ought  to  be  kept  open  by  the  fubfequent 
application  of  the  mild  bliftering  ointment,  if  they  af- 
fume  appearances  of  healing. 

Setons  in  the  neck  are  fometimes  recommended  j 

but, 
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285.  Ele&fical  fparks  taken  from  the 
eye  will  often  fuddenly  difeufs  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  adnata  ; but  the  effed  is  fel- 
dom  permanent,  and  even  a frequent  repe- 
tition feldom  gives  an  entire  cure. 

286.  Ophthalmia,  as  an  external  inflam- 
mation, admits  of  topical  applications.  All 
thofe,  however,  that  increafe  the  heat,  and 
relax  the  veflels  of  the  part,  prove  com- 
monly hurtful  ; and  the  admiflion  of  cool 
air  to  the  eye,  the  proper  application  of 
cold  water  immediately  to  the  ball  of  the 
eye,  and  the  application  of  various  cooling 
and  aftringent  medicines,  which  at  the  fame 
time  do  not  produce  much  irritation,  prove 
generally  ufeful  : Even  fpirituous  liquors, 

employed 


but,  where  fpeedy  relief  is  required,  they  are  of  little 
fervice,  becauie  they  feldom  begin  to  difeharge  till  the 
expiration  of  a few  days  j befides,  they  are  extremely 
troublefome  to  the  patient ; and,  if  the  phlogiftic  dia- 
thefis  be  confiderable,  they  fometimes  become  fo  ex- 
ceedingly inflamed  as  to  produce  many  difagreeable 
circumftances  that  might  have  been  avoided. 
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employed  in  moderate  quantity,  have  of- 
ten been  of  fervice  *. 

U 4 287. 


• A folution  of  a fcruple  of  fugar  of  lead  in  four 
ounces  of  diftilled  water  is  a very  effeftual  application  ; 
fome  • authors  recommend  equal  parts  of  white  vitriol 
and  fugar  of  lead  diffblved  in  diftilled  water.  Thefe 
collyria,  as  they  are  called,  do  infinite  ipifchief  if  they 
are  too  ftrong. 


If,  therefore,  the  patient  complain  of  the  leaft  fmarfc- 
ing  on  their  application,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  dilute 
them  with  the  addition  of  more  diftilled  water.  They 
ought  to  be  applied  cold,  and  pledgets  moiftened  with 
them  ought  to  be  frequently  renewed  when  they  grow 
hot  or  dry.  An  additional  direction  may  be  added, 
viz.  that  the  1'olution  of  laccharum  faturni  be  always 
made  in  diftilled  water,  efpecially  when  it  is  to  be  ufed 
as  a collyrium,  becaufe  the  leaft  impregnation  of  any 
mineral  acid,  howfoever  combined,  decompofes  the 
fugar  of  lead. 


Cold  poultices  of  rafped  raw  potatoes  or  turnips  are 
fometimes  very  efficacious.  They  may  be  applied  in  a 
fine  muffin  bag,  and  ought  to  be  renewed  whenever 
they  grow  warm. 


4 
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287.  In  the  cure  of  Ophthalmia,  much 
care  is  requifite  to  avoid  all  irritation,  par- 
ticularly that  of  light  ; and  the  only  fafe 
and  certain  means  of  doing  this  is  by  con- 
fining the  patient  to  a very  dark  cham- 
ber. 

1 

\ 

288.  Thefe  are  the  remedies  of  the  Oph- 
thalmia membranarum  ; and,  in  the  Oph- 
thalmia tarfi,  fo  far  as  it  is  produced  by  the 
Ophthalmia  membranarum,  the  fame  re- 
medies may  be  neceflary.  As,  however, 
the  Ophthalmia  tarfi  may  often  depend  up- 
on an  acrimony  depofited  in  the  febaceoua 
glands  of  the  part,  fo  it  may  require  va- 
rious internal  remedies  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  acrimony  in  fault ; for  which 
I mud  refer  to  the  confideration  of  fcro- 
phula,  fyphilis,  or  other  dileafes  with 
which  this  Ophthalmia  may  be  connected  : 
And,  when  the  nature  of  the  acrimony  is 
not  afcertained,  certain  remedies,  more  ge- 
nerally adapted  to  the  evacuation  of  acri- 


mony, 
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rnony,  fuch,  for  inftance,  as  mercury,  may 
be  employed  *. 

289.  In  the  Ophthalmia  tarfi,  It  almoft 
conftantly  happens  that  fome  ulcerations 
are  formed  on  the  tarfus.  Thefe  require 
the  application  of  mercury  or  copper,  either 
of  which  may  by  itfelf  fometimes  entirely 
cure  the  affedtion  ; and  thefe  may  even  be 
ufeful  when  the  difeafe  depends  upon  a 
fault  of  the  whole  fyftem. 

290.  Both  in  the  Ophthalmia  membra- 
narum,  and  in  the  Ophthalmia  tarfi,  it  is 

necefiary 

* If  the  Ophthalmia  be  venereal,  mercury  is  the 
only  remedy,  and  external  applications  have  little 
effect.  If  fcrophula  is  the  caufe,  relief  is  often 
fpeedily  procured  by  an  application  of  the  coagu- 
lum  a luminis,  or  the  unguentum  citrinum,  now  call- 
ed unguentum  hydrargyri  nitratum  in  the  Lon- 
don Pharmacopoeia.  The  unguentum  tutiae  has  been 
ufed  in  many  cafes  with  advantage,  as  has  alio  the  un- 
guentum ceruflm  acetatae.  But  thefe  topical  applica- 
tions never  effect  a permanent  cure. 
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neceflary  to  obviate  that  gluing  or  flicking 
together  of  the  eye-lids  which  commonly 
happens  in  fleep  ; and  this  may  be  done 
by  insinuating  a little  of  any  mild  unftuous 
medicine,  of  fome  tenacity,  between  the 
eye- lids  before  the  patient  Shall  go  to 
deep  *. 

* Hog’s  lard,  frefh  prefled  lintfeed  oil,  or  oil  of  al- 
monds, anfwer  this  intention  very  well,  or  the  un- 
guentum  i'permatis  ceti  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia, 
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29i.'THIS  difeafe  is  an  inflammation  of 
A the  parts  contained  in  the  cavity 
of  the  cranium  ; and  may  affedt  either  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  or  the  fubftance 
of  the  brain  itfelf.  Nofologifts  have  ap- 
prehended, that  thefe  two  cafes  might  be 

diftinguifhed  by  different  fymptoms,  and 

therefore 
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therefore  by  different  appellations  : BuC 
this  does  not  feem  to  be  confirmed  by  ob- 
fervation  and  diffe&ion  ; and  therefore  I 
£hall  treat  of  both  cafes  under  the  title  of 
Phrenfy,  or  Phrenitig. 

292.  An  idiopathic  phrenfy  is  a rare  oc- 
currence, a fympathetic  more  frequent ; 
and  the  afcertaining  either  the  one  or  the 
other  is,  upon  many  occafions,  difficult. 
Many  of  the  fymptoms  by  which  the  dif- 
eafe  is  moft  commonly  judged  to  be  pre- 
fent  have  appeared,  when,  from  certain 
confiderations,  it  was  prefumed,  and  even 
from  diffi  dtion  it  appeared,  that  there  had 
been  no  internal  inflammation  ; and,  on 
the  other  hand,  diffecfions  have  fhown, 
that  the  brain  had  been  inflamed,  when 
few  of  the  peculiar  fymptoms  of  phrenfy 
had  before  appeared 

293* 


* This  fentencc  is  very  obfcure  ; the  Author  meant 
to  fay,  that  the  diagnoftic  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe  are 
uncertain. 
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293.  The  fymptoms  by  which  this  dif- 

eafe  may  be  moft  certainly  known,  are,  a 

vehement  pyrexia,  a violent  deep-feated 

iiead-ach,  a rednefs  and  turgefcence  of  the 

face  and  eyes,  an  impatience  of  light  or 

noife,  a conftant  watching,  and  a delirium 

impetuous  and  furious.  Some  nofologifts 

have  thought  thefe  fymptoms  peculiar  to 

an  inflammation  of  the  membranes,  and 

that  the  inflammation  of  the  fubftance  of 

the  brain  was  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  fome 

degree  of  coma  attending  it.  It  was  for 

this  reafon,  that,  in  the  Nofology,  I added 

the  Typhomania  to  the  character  of  Phre- 

nitis  : But,  upon  farther  reflection,  I find 

no  proper  foundation  for  this  ; and,  if  we 

pafs  from  the  characters  above  delivered, 

there  will  be  no  means  of  fixing  the  varie- 
* 

ty  that  occurs. 

I am  here,  as  in  other  analogous  cafes, 
of  opinion,  that  the  fymptoms  above  men- 
tioned of  an  acute  inflammation  always 

ynark  inflammations  of  membranous  parts  ; 

and 
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and  that  an  inflammation  of  the  paron- 
chyma  or  fubftance  of  vifcera  exhibits,  at 
leaft  commonly,  a more  chronic  affe&ion. 

294.  The  remote  caufes  of  phrenfy  are 
all  thofe  which  dire&Iy  ftimalare  the  mem- 
branes or  fubftance  of  the  brain ; and  par- 
ticularly all  thofe  which  increafe  the  impe- 
tus of  the  blood  in  the  veflels  of  the  brain. 
Among  thefe,  the  expofure  of  the  naked 
head  to  the  direhfc  rays  of  a very  warm 
fun,  is  a frequent  caufe.  The  paflions  of 
the  mind*  and  certain  poifons,  are  amon^ft 
the  remote  caufes  of  phrenfy  ; but,  in  what 
manner  they  operate,  is  not  well  under- 
ftood  *. 

295- 


* Pra&itioners  have  in  general  admitted  two  kinds 
of  phrenfy,  viz.  the  idiopathic  or  true  phrenfy,  and 
the  fymptomatic.  The  former  is  what  the  Author  de- 
fcribes  in  the  text  j and,  as  he  has  omitted  to  defcribe 
the  latter,  which,  in  Article  292.  he  acknowledges  to  be 

the  more  frequent  of  the  two,  I fhall  enumerate  its 
fymptoms. 


The 
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295.  The  cure  of  phrenfy  is  the  fame 
with  that  of  inflammation  in  general ; but, 

in 


The  fymptomatic  phrenfy  is  conftantly  preceded  by 
fome  very  acute  inflammatory  fever.  Its  approach 
may  be  fufpedted  by  a fuppreflion  of  the  excretions, 
by  colourlefs  ftools,  by  a black,  dry,  and  rough  tongue, 
by  pale  and  watery  urine,  which  fometimes  has  black 
or  dark  brown  clouds  floating  in  it,  by  a defire  but  ina- 
bility to  fleep,  by  picking  the  bed-clothes,  by  the  eyes 
appearing  fierce,  and  the  veffels  of  the  albuginea  be- 
coming turgid,  and  by  a tew  drops  of  blood  dittilling 

from  the  nofe. 

When  mod  of  thefe  fymptoms  appear  in  inflamma- 
tory fevers,  we  juftly  apprehend  an  attack  of  the  phren- 
fy,  and  ought  to  have  immediate  recourfe  to  luch  - - 
medies  as  will  leflen  its  violence,  or  altogether  prevent 
its  accefs.  Large  bleedings,  if  the  pulfe  permits,  muft 
be  made  on  the  lower  extremities,  emollient  g’yflers 
are  to  be  frequently  inje&ed,  laxatives  adminiflered, 
fomentations  applied  to  the  feet  and  legs,  cupping  gl  fils 
applied  on  the  thighs,  and  the  patient  muft  be  forced  to 
drink  plentifully,  for  he  is  feldom  thirfty  in  thefe  cafes, 
although  his  tongue- be  parched.  Eefidc  thele  general 
remedies,  peculiar  attention  muft  be  paid  to  the  prima- 
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in  phrenfy,  the  mod  powerful  remedies  are 
to  be  immediately  employed.  Large  and 
repeated  blood-  letting  is  efpecially  neceffa- 
ry  ; and  the  blood  fhould  be  drawn  from 
veflels  as  near  as  pofiible  to  the  part  affed- 
ed.  The  opening  of  the  temporal  artery 
has  been  recommended,  and  with  fome 
reafon  : But  the  pradice  is  attended  with 
inconvenience  ; and  I apprehend  that  o- 
pening  the  jugular  veins  may  prove  more 

effedual ; 

ry  difeafe  ; and  the  treatment  of  the  fymptomatic  phren- 
fy will  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  difeafe 
by  which  it  is  produced. 

No  part  of  the  practice  of  phyfic  requires  more  judg- 
ment and  fagacity  in  the  practitioner,  than  afcertaining 
the  proper  mode  of  treating  the  fymptomatic  phrenfy 
in  different  fevers.  To  enter  fully  into  the  fubjeCl, 
would  require  more  room  than  thefe  notes  allow.  I 
can  therefore  only  recommend  the  young  praCtitioner 
to  pay  great  attention  to  it.  He  will  find  many  ufe- 
ful  practical  directions  for  the  treatment  of  thefe  cafes, 
in  mofl  of  the  medical  writers,  both  antient  and  mo- 
dern, efpecially  Sydenham  and  Van  Swieton. 
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efle&ual ; but,  at  the  fame  time,  it  will  be 
generally  proper  to  draw  blood  from  the 
temples  by  cutting  and  fcarifying. 

296.  It  is  probable  that  purging,  as  it 
may  operate  by  revulfion,  may  be  of  more 
ufe  in  this  than  in  fome  other  inflammato- 
ry afle&ions. 

For  the  fame  purpofe  of  revulfion,  warm 
pediluvia  are  a remedy  ; but,  at  rhe  fame 
time,  fomewhat  ambiguous.  The  taking 
off  the  force  of  the  blood  in  the  vefiels  of 
the  head  by  an  ered  pofture,  is  generally 
ufeful. 

297.  Shaving  of  the  head  is  always  pro- 
per and  neceflary  for  the  admiflion  of  o- 
ther  remedies.  Bliflering  is  commonly 
ufeful  in  this  difeafe,  but  chiefly  when  ap- 
plied near  to  the  part  afle&ed  *. 

298. 


*'  It  lias  been  ufual  to  apply  a large  bliftering  ptaif- 

tcv 
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298.  Every  part  of  the  antiphlogiftic 
regimen  is  here  necefiary,  and  particularly 
the  admiffion  of  cold  air.  Even  cold  fub- 
ftances,  applied  clofe  to  the  head,  have 
been  found  fafe,  and  highly  ufeful  ; and 
the  application  of  fuch  refrigerants  as  vi- 
negar is  certainly  proper  *. 

299. 


ter  over  the  whole  head,  and  fuffer  it  to  remain  on  for 
eight  and  forty  hours.  This,  however,  hinders  the 
application  of  other  very  powerful  remedies.  Shaving 
the  head  of  a frantic  patient  is  always  a troublefome  0° 
peration  ; but  the  very  great  benefit  arifing  from  it  ren- 
ders it  abfolutely  necefiary  in  all  cafes  *,  and  the  phyfi- 
cian  ought  therefore  to  advife  it  on  the  firft  fufpicion 
of  an  approaching  phrenfy. 

* Many  eminent  pra&itioners  have  difiuaded  the 
life  of  thefe  refrigerant  applications  to  the  newly  fha°. 
ven  head  ; the  immediate  relief  which  the  mere  (ha- 
ving generally  procures  feems  to  indicate  the  propriety 
of  the  pradlice  ; and  experience  has  not  difcovered  a- 
ny  material  difadvantages  attending  it,  but,  on  the  con=* 
ttary,  much  benefit  accruing  from  it. 
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299.  It  appears  to  me  certain,  that  opi- 
ates are  hurtful  in  every  inflammatory  ftate 
of  the  biain  ; and  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that, 
from  the  ambiguity  mentioned  in  (292.) 
the  account*  of  pra&itioners,  with  regard 
•to  the  juvanda  and  iaedentia  in  thisdifeafe, 
are  of  very  uncertain  application. 
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CHAP.  V. 
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CYNANCHE. 


300. r 1 "''HIS  name  is  applied  to  every  in- 
A flammation  of  the  internal  fau- 
ces ; but  thefe  inflammations  are  different, 
according  to  the  part  of  the  fauces  which 
may  be  affe&ed,  and  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  inflammation.  In  the  Nofolo- 
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gy,  therefore,  after  giving  the  character  of 
the  Cynanche  as  a genus,  I have  diftin- 
guifhed  five  different  fpecies,  which  muff 
here  likewife  be  feparately  confidered. 
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SECT.  I. 


OF  THE 


CYNANCHE  TONSILLARIS, 


301.  This  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces,  affect- 
ing efpecially  that  congeries  of  mucous 
follicles  which  forms  the  tonfils,  and 
fpreading  from  thence  along  the  velum 
and  uvula,  fo  as  frequently  to  affeCt  every 
part  of  the  mucous  membrane. 


302. 
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302.  The  difeafe  appears  by  fome  tu- 
mour, fometimes  confiderable,  and  by  a 
rednefs  of  the  parts  ; is  attended  with  a 
painful  and  difficult  deglutition  ; with  a 
pain  fometimes  {hooting  into  the  ear  ; with 
a troublefome  clamminefs  of  the  mouth 
and  throat  ; with  a frequent,  but  difficult 
excretion  of  mucus  ; and  the  whole  is  ac«* 
companied  with  a pyrexia. 

303.  This  fpecies  of  quinfy  is  never  con-» 
tagious.  It  terminates  frequently  by  refo- 
lution  *,  fometimes  by  fuppuration,  but 
hardly  ever  by  gangrene  ; although,  in 
this  difeafe,  fome  floughy  fpots,  commonly 
fuppofed  to  be  forerunners  of  gangrene, 
fometimes  appear  upon  the  fauces. 

304.  This  difeafe  is  commonly  occafioned 
by  cold  externally  applied,  particularly  a- 

X 4 bout 

* As  the  moft  frequent  termination  of  this  difeafe 
is  by  refolution,  this  mode  of  cure  muff  always  be  ate 
tempted,  and  will  feldom  fail  of  proving  fuccefsful. 
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bom  the  neck.  It  affe&s  efpecially  the 
young  and  fanguine,  and  a difpofition  to 
it  is  often  acquired  by  habit  ; fo  that,  from 
every  confiderable  application  of  cold  to 
any  part  of  the  body,  this  difeale  is  readily* 
induced.  It  occurs  efpecially  in  fpring  and 
autumn,  when  viciffitudes  of  heat  and  cold 
frequently  take  place.  The  inflammation 
and  tumour  are  commonly  at  hrft  mod: 
confiderable  in  one  tonfil  ; and  afterwards, 
abating  in  that,  increafe  in  the  other. 

305.  In  the  cure  of  this  inflammation, 
fome  bleeding  may  be  proper  ; but  large: 
general  bleedings  will  feldom  be  neceffary. 
The  opening  of  the  ranular  veins  feems  to- 
be  an  infignificant  remedy  ; and  leeches 
fet  upon  the  external  fauces  are  of  more 
efficacy. 

306.  At  the  beginning  of  the  difeale, 
full  vomiting  has  been  frequently  found  to 
be  of  great  fervice 

30  7- 

* The  formula  of  an  emetic  may  be  feen  in  the 
note  at  page  205. 
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307.  This  inflammation  may  be  often 
relieved  by  moderate  aftringents,  and  par- 
ticularly by  acids  applied  to  the  inflamed 
parts  *.  In  many  cafes,  however,  nothing 
has  been  found  to  give  more  relief  than  the 
Vapour  of  warm  water  received  into  the 
fauces  by  a proper  apparatus, 

308.  The  other  remedies  of  this  difeafe 
are  rubefacient  or  bliftering  medicines,  ap- 
plied externally  to  the  neck ; and,  with 
thefe,  the  employment  of  antiphlogiftid 
purgatives  t,  as  well  as  every  part  of  the 

anti- 


. * Various  have  been  the  opinions  of  phyficians  re- 
fpe£Ving  the  kind  of  gargles  proper  in  thefe  cafes.  A 
pint  of  tindlure  of  rofes,  with  two  drams  of  honey,  has 
often  been  found  ferviceable.  The  following  gargle  is 
frequently  ufed  with  fuccefs.  Boil  an  ounce  cf  Oak-bark, 
bruifed  in  a quart  of  water,  till  half  is  evaporated,  and 
to  the  Brained  liquor  add  an  ounce  of  honey  of  rofes, 
and  a dram  of  alum.  Sage  tea,  with  honey,  is  in  com- 
mon ufe,  and  frequently  anfwers  every  purpofe. 

f Glauber’s  falts  anfwer  the  end  of  purges  in  thefe 

cafes 
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antiphlogiftic  regimen,  excepting  the  appli- 
cation of  cold. 

309.  This  difeafe,  as  we  have  faid,  of- 
ten terminates  by  refolution,  frequently  ac- 
companied with  fweating  ; which  is  there- 
fore to  be  prudently  favoured  and  encou- 
raged *. 


cafes  very  well,  efpccially  if  the  patient  drinks  copi- 
oufly  during  the  operation. 


* Dover’s  powder  is  an  excellent  fudorific  in  thefe 
cafes.  The  method  of  giving  it  has  been  deferibed  in 
a former  note,  fee  page  194.  Many  other  fudorifics, 
however,  are  found  to  anfwer  tolerably  well,  as  wine- 
whey,  whey  made  with  dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre,  vine- 
gar whey,  fage  tea,  with  feveral  other  drinks  of  a fi- 
milar  kind.  The  following  bolus  is  often  very  effi- 
cacious, efpecially  when  the  patient  drinks  largely  of 
fage  or  balm  tea. 


§0.  Camphor. 
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310.  When  this  difeafe  fhall  have  ta- 
ken a tendency  to  fuppuration,  nothing 
will  be  more  ufeful,  than  the  frequent  ta- 
king into  the  fauces  the  fteams  of  warm 
water  *.  When  the  abfcefs  is  attended  with 

much 


g,  Camphor,  gr.  viih 
Opii  pur.  gr.  i. 

Tart,  vitriolat.  j)i. 

Tere  in  mortario  marmorio  ; et  adde 
Confecf.  cardiac.  3’n  vel  q.  s.  ut  fiat  bolus. 

Small  dofes  of  tartar  emetic  taken  in  fuch  quantities 
as  to  produce  a flight  naufea,  without  vomiting,  are 
alfo  good  fudorifics.  Two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the  fol- 
lowing julep  may  be  taken  every  half-hour  till  the  ef- 
fe£l  be  produced,  drinking,  at  the  fame  time,  plenti- 
fully of  fome  warm  diluent. 

I 

& Tartar  emetic,  gr.  iii.  j 

Aq.  font.  §vii. 

Syr.  Papaveris  rubri,  jji. 

M.  f.  julap. 

* Very  convenient  apparatus  for  this  purpofe  are 
made  by  moft  tin-workers. 
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much  fuelling,  if  it  break  not  fpontaneouf- 
ly,  it  fhould  be  opened  by  a lancet ; and 
this  does  not  require  much  caution,  as  e- 
ven  the  inflammatory  ftate  may  be  relieved 
by  fome  fcarification  of  the  tonfiis.  I have 
never  had  occafion  to  fee  any  cafe  requi- 
ring bronchotomy. 

Befide  the  fleam  of  warm  water  here  recommended, 
external  applications  to  the  throat  and  tides  01  the 
neck  have  a confiderable  effect  in  forwarding  the  fup° 
puration,  as  warm  poultices,  fomentations,  8sx„ 
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SECT.  II. 


OF  THE 


CYNANCHE  MALIGNA, 


311.  This  is  a contagious  difeafe,  feldom. 
fporadic,  and  commonly  epidemic.  It  at- 
tacks perfons  of  all  ages,  but  more  com- 
monly thofe  in  a young  and  infant  ftate. 
It  attacks  perfons  of  every  conftitution 
when  expofed  to  the  contagion,  but  moll 
readily  the  weak  and  infirm. 

312.  This  difeafe  is  ufually  attended 

with  a confiderable  pyrexia  j and  the  fymp- 

toms 
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toms  of  the  acceflion  of  this,  fuch  as  fre- 
quent cold  fhiverings,  ficknefs,  anxiety, 
and  vomiting,  are  often  the  firft  appearan- 
ces of  the  difeafe.  About  the  fame  time,  a 
fti’ffnefs  is  felt  in  the  neck,  with  fome  un- 
eafinefs  in  the  internal  fauces,  and  fome 
Loarfenefs  of  the  voice.  The  internal  fau- 
ces, when  viewed,  appear  of  a deep  red  co- 
lour, with  fome  tumour  ; but  this  laft  is 
feldom  confiderable,  and  deglutition  is  fel- 
dom  difficult  or  painful.  Very  foon  a 
number  of  white  or  alh-coloured  fpots  ap- 
pear upon  the  inflamed  parts.  Thefe  fpots 
fpread  and  unite,  covering  almofl  the 
whole  fauces  with  thick  (loughs  ; which 
falling  off,  difcaver  ulcerations.  While  thefe 
fymptoms  proceed  in  the  fauces,  they  are 
generally  attended  with  a coryza,  which 
pours  out  a thin  acrid  and  fetid  matter,  ex- 
coriating the  noflrils  and  lips.  There  is 
often  alfo,  efpecially  in  infants,  a frequent 
purging  ; and  a thin  acrid  matter  flows 
from  the  anus,  excoriating  this,  and  the 
neighbouring  parts. 

3r3* 
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313.  With  thefe  fymptoms,  the  pyrexia 
proceeds  with  a fmall,  frequent,  and  irre- 
gular pulfe  ; and  there  occurs  a manifeft 
exacerbation  every  evening,  and  fome  re- 
miffion  in  the  mornings.  A great  debility 
appears  in  the  animal  functions  ; and  the 
fenforium  is  affedled  with  delirium,  fre- 
quently with  coma. 

314.  On  the  fecond  day,  or  fometimes 
later,  effiorefcences  appear  upon  the  {kin, 
which  are  fometimes  in  fmall  points  hardly 
eminent  ; but,  for  the  moft  part,  in  patch- 
es of  a red  colour,  fpreading  and  uniting  fo 
as  to  cover  the  whole  {kin.  They  appear 
firft  about  the  face  and  neck,  and  in  the 
courfe  of  fome  days  fpread  by  degrees  to 
the  lower  extremities.  The  fcarlet  rednefs 
is  often  confiderable  on  the  hands  and  ex- 
tremities of  the  fingers,  which  feel  (tiff  and 
fwelled.  This  eruption  is  often  irregular, 
as  to  the  time  of  its  appearance,  as  to  its 
fteadinefs,  and  as  to  the  time  of  its  dura- 
tion. It  ufually  continues  four  days,  and 

goes 
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r^oes  off  by  fome  derquamation  of  the  cu^» 
tide  : but,  neither  on  its  firft  appearance, 
nor  on  its  defqilamation,  does  it  always 
produce  a remiflion  of  the  pyrexia,  or  of 
the  other  fymptoms. 

315.  The  progrefs  of  the  difeafe  depends 
on  the  date  of  the  fauces  and  of  the  py- 
rexia. When  the  ulcers  on  the  fauces, 
by  their  livid  and  black  colour,  by  the  fe- 
tor of  the  breath,  and  by  many  marks  of 
acrimony  in  the  fluids,  fhow  a tendency  to 
gangrene,  this  takes  place  to  a confiderable 
degree  ; and,  the  fymptoms  of  a putrid 
fever  conftantly  increaflng,  the  patient 
dies,  often  on  the  third  day,  fometimes  la- 
ter, but  for  the  moft  part  before  the  fe- 
venth.  The  acrimony  poured  out  from 
the  difeafed  fauces  mud  neceflarily,  in  part, 
pafs  inro  the  pharynx,  and  there  fpread 
the  infection  into  the  oefophagus,  and 
fometimes  through  the  whole  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  propagating  the  putrefac- 
tion, 
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tion,  and  often  exhaufting  the  patient  by  a 
frequent  diarrhoea. 

The  acrid  matter  poured  out  in  the  fau- 
ces being  again  abforbed,  frequently  occa- 
fions  large  fwellings  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  about  the  neck,  and  fometimes  to 
fuch  a degree  as  to  occafion  fuffocation. 

It  is  feldom  that  the  organs  of  refpira- 
tion  efcape  entirely  unhurt,  and  very  of- 
ten the  inflammatory  affedion  is  commu- 
nicated to  them.  From  diffedions  it  ap- 
pears, that,  in  the  Cynanche  maligna,  the 
larynx  and  trachea  are  often  affeded  in 
the  fame  manner  as  in  the  Cynanche  tra- 
chealis  ; and  it  is  probable,  that,  in  confe- 
quence  of  that  affedion,  the  Cynanche  ma- 
ligna often  proves  fatal  by  fuch  a hidden, 
fuffocation  as  happens  in  the  proper  Cy- 
nanche trachealis  ; but  there  is  reafon  to 
fufped,  that,  upon  this  fubjed,  difledors 
have  not  always  diftinguifhed  properly  be- 
tween the  two  difeafes. 

316, 
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316.  Thefe  are  the  feveral  fatal  termina- 
tions of  the  Cynanche  maligna  ; but  they  do 
not  always  take  place.  Sometimes  the  ulcers 
of  the  fauces  are  of  a milder  nature  ; and 
the  fever  is  more  moderate,  as  well  as  of  a 
lefs  putrid  kind.  And  when,  upon  the 
appearance  of  the  efflorefcence  on  the  (kin, 
the  fever  fuffers  a remiflion  ; when  the  ef- 
florefcence continues  for  three  or  four  days, 
till  it  has  fpread  over  the  whole  body,  and 
then  ends  by  a defquamation,  giving  a fur- 
ther remiflion  of  the  fever  ; this  often  en- 
tirely terminates  by  gentle  fweats,  on  or 
before  the  feventh  day  ; and  the  reft  of  the 
difeafe  terminates  in  a few  days  more,  by 
an  excretion  of  Houghs  from  the  fauces  ; 
while  flecp,  appetite,  and  the  other  marks 
of  health,  return. 

From  what  is  faid  in  this,  and  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  the  prognoftics  in  this* 
difeafe  may  be  readily  learned,  , 

317.  In  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  its  feep- 

• tic 
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tic  tendency  is  chiefly  to  be  kept  in  view. 
The  debility,  with  which  it  is  attended, 
renders  all  evacuation  by  bleeding  and  pur- 
ging improper,  except  in  a few  inftan- 
ces  where  the  debility  is  lefs,  and  the  in- 
flammatory fymptoms  more  confiderable. 
The  fauces  are  to  be  preferved  from  the 
effe&s  of  the  acrid  matter  poured  out  up- 
on them,  and  are  therefore  to  be  frequent- 
ly wafhed  out  by  antifeptic  gargles  * or  in- 

Y 2 jeclions  ; 

* When  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms  is  moderate, 
and  when  the  ulceration  is  flight,  fage  tea,  or  tea  made 
of  rofe  leaves,  or  both  together,  may  be  fufficient.  A 
gargle  made  of  a pint  of  fage  and  rofe  tea,  three  fpoon- 
iuls  of  vinegar,  and  one  fpoonful  of  honey,  has  been 
found  as  efficacious  as  any  of  the  fliarper  antifeptics 
with  the  mineral  acids.  Dr  Fothergill’s  gargle  is, 

Decodh  pectoral,  jxii.  cui  inter  coquendum, 
adde 

Rad.  contrayerv.  contuf.  $f$. 

Liquori  colato  admilce, 

Acet  vin.  alb.  Jii, 

Tindh  myrrh.  |i. 

Mel.  opt.  3vi. 

But 
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jeftions  ; and  the  fceptic  tendency  of  the 
whole  fyftem  fhould  be  guarded  againft 
and  correaed  by  internal  antifeptics,  efpe- 
cially  by  the  Peruvian  bark  given  in  fub- 
ftance,  from  the  beginning,  and  continued 

through  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe  *.  Eme- 
tics, 

But  he  often  ufed  it  with  a dram  of  the  hid 
tiacum  difTolved  in  two  ounces  of  it. 

The  Mel  Egyptiacum  is  a very  hnrfh  application, 
and  ought  to  be  cautioufly  ufed.  If  the  floughs  call 
off  fo  (lowly  as  to  require  a powerful  application,  it 
is  better  practice  to  touch  them  with  Mel  Egyptiacum 
by  means  of  an  armed  probe,  than  to  ufe  gargles,  in 
' which  it  is  an  ingredient.  In  this  difeafe,  a ftri£l 
attention  muft  be  given  to  the  ufe  of  gargles  and  injec- 
tions for  the  throat,  becaufe  the  cure  feems  to  depeqd 
in  part  on  procuring  a dilcharge  from  the  glands  of 
the  fauces  which  thele  gargles  induce,  and  alfo  becaufe 
they  are  the  only  means  of  retarding  the  progrefs  of 
the  ulcers. 

* The  quantity  of  bark  given  ought  to  be  very  con- 
fiderable,  viz.  as  much  as  the  ftomach  and  inteflines 
can  pofGbly  bear  j half  a drachm  or  two  fcruples  every 

hour, 


tics,  both  by  vomiting  and  naufeating, 
prove  ul'el ul,  efpecially  when  employed 

^ 3 early 

\ 

hour,  with  a glafs  of  good  Port  wine.  A fcruple  of  con» 
fedtio  cardiaca,  joined  with  each  dole  of  the  bark,  has 
a double  effeft  of  making  the  bark  lefs  nauleous,  and 
of  preventing,  in  fome  meafure,  a tendency  to  a diar- 
rhoea ; but  opjum  is  a fovereign  remedy  for  removing 
this  fymptom  when  it  is  actually  prefent. 

In  adminiftering  the  bark,  great  care  muft  be  taken 
to  avoid  a diarrhoea,  which  is  a very  dangerous  fymp» 
tom  in  any  period  of  the  difeafe,  but  efpecially  after 
the  third  or  fourth  day,  when  the  patient  is  in  a con* 
fiderablc  ftate  of  debility. 

Children  are  more  frequently  attacked  with  this  dif- 
eafe than  adults  ; and  it  is  foinetimes  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  prevail  on  them  to  take  a fufficient  quantity  of 
this  neceiTary  and  valuable,  though  naufeous  medicine. 
In  thefe  cafes,  glyfters  with  powdered  bark  have  been 
ufed  with  very  great  fuccefs.  Two  drachms  of  the 
fine  powder  may  be  given  in  five  or  fix  ounces  of  bar- 
ley water,  every  three  or  four  hours,  to  very  young 
children,  and  half  an  ounce,  or  fix  drachms,  to  chil- 
dren of  8 or  19  years  old,  in  three  quarters  of  a pint  of 

barley 


earl v in  the  difeafe.  When  any  confider- 
able  tumour  occurs,  blifters  applied  exter- 
nally will  be  of  fervice,  and,  in  any  cafe, 
may  be  ft  to  moderate  the  internal  inflam- 
mation *. 


barley-water.  If  the  firft  glyder  comes  away  too  fpee- 
dily.  two  or  three  grains  of  opium  may  be  added  to  the 

fubfequent  glyfters. 

* In  addition  to  the  method  of  cure  here  delivered. 
It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that,  as  the  cure  depends 
much  on  the  removal  of  every  thing  putrid  from  the 
patient,  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  have  the  room  well 
ventilated,  but  not  with  cold  air.  The  reafon  for  this 
precaution  is,  that  the  patient  always  complains  of  the 
lead  admiffion  of  cold  air,  becoming  lick  and  op- 
prefled,  probably  in  confequence  of  the  fudden  difap- 
peararree  of  the  eftlorefcence  which  always  accompanies 
the  difeafe.  The  linen  ought  frequently  to  be  chan- 
ged, the  patient  kept  clean,  the  mouth  and  throat  fre- 
quently wafhed,  and  great  plenty  of  liquid  vegetable 
nutriment  mud  be  given,  with  generous  wine. 

A hemorrhage  from  the  nofe,  mouth,  or  ear3,  very 

frequently  occurs  in  the  later  ft  ages  of  a malignant  font 

throat* 
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throat.  This  difcharge  is  by  no  means  critical,  but  al- 
ways a dangerous  iymptom,  and  muft  be  flopped  with, 
the  utmoft  expedition.  It  is  the  confequence  of  fome 
arterial  branch  being  corroded  by  the  mortification.  If 
the  hemorrhage  withllands  the  ufual  means  of  tents 
dipt  in  vinegar,  or  a folution  of  alum,  &x.  recourfe 
muft  be  had  to  opium  and  bark  j and  the  Port  wine 
muft  be  given  fparingly. 

In  the  advanced  ftages,  a diarrhoea  frequently  ap- 
pears, efpecially  in  children  j it  proceeds  from  the  pu- 
trid and  acrid  matter  of  the  ulcers  being  received  into 
the  inteftines.  It  can  only  be  prevented,  or  effectually 
removed,  by  a careful  attention  to  keep  the  mouth  as 
clean  as  poflible. 


Y 4 
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318.  Tins  name  has  been  given  to  an 

inflammation  of  the  glottis,  larynx,  or  up- 
per 


* This  difeafe  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  new,  and 
confined  chiefly  to  infants.  It  is,  however,  defcribed 
by  many  ot  both  the  antient  and  modern  writers. 
Boerhaave  defcribes  it  in  his  801  ft  and  8o2d  Apho- 
riiin  It  is,  indeed,  uncommon  in  adults,  and  mod 
frequent  in  infants.  It  was  never  rightly  underftood, 
however,  till  I)r  Home,  the  TrofeAbr  of  the  Materia 
Medica  in  this  Univerfity,  inveftigated  its  nature,  and 
pointed  out  the  only  effectual  method  of  cure. 
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per  part  of  the  trachea,  whether  it  affe& 
the  membranes  of  thefe  parts,  or  the  muf- 
cles  adjoining.  It  may  arife  firft  in  thefe 
parts,  and  continue  to  fubfift  in  them  a- 
lone  ; or  it  may  come  to  affeft  thefe  parts 
from  the  Cynanche  tonfillaris  or  maligna 
fpreading  into  them. 

319.  In  either  way  it  has  been  a rare 
occurrence  ; and  few  inftances  of  it  have 
been  marked  and  recorded  by  phyficians. 
It  is  to  be  known  by  a peculiar  ringing 
found  of  the  voice,  by  difficult  refpiration, 
with  a fenfe  of  ftraitening  about  the  larynx, 
and  by  a pyrexia  attending  it. 

320.  From  the  nature  of  thefe  fymptoms, 
and  from  the  difle&ion  of  the  bodies  of 
perfons  who  had  died  of  this  difeafe,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  its  being  of  an  inflammatory 
nature.  It  does  not,  however,  always  run 
the  courfe  of  inflammatory  affe&ions,  but 
frequently  produces  fuch  an  obftru&ion  of 

the 
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the  paflage  of  the  air,  as  fuffocates,  and 
theteby  proves  iuddenly  fatal. 

321.  If  we  judge  rightly  of  the  nature 
of  this  dileafe,  it  will  be  obvious,  that  the 
cure  of  it  requires  the  moft  powerful  re- 
medies of  inflammation,  to  be  employed 
upon  the  very  firft  appearance  of  the  fymp- 
toms.  When  a fuffocation  is  threatened, 
whether  any  remedies  can  be  employed  to 
prevent  it,  we  have  not  had  experience  to 
determine. 

I I ! V.  ’ ■ . f * 1 * j • *1  • v1  ' * ’ . 

r r*r*  ♦ 

322.  The  accounts  which  books  have 
hitherto  given  us  of  inflammations  of  the 
larynx,  and  the  parts  conne&ed  with  it,  a- 
mount  to  what  we  have  now  faid  ; and  the 
inftances  recorded  have  almoft  all  of  them 
happened  in  adult  perfons  ; but  there  is  a 
peculiar  afFe&ion  of  this  kind  happening 
efpecially  to  infants,  which  till  lately  has 
been  little  taken  notice  of.  Dr  Home  is 
the  firft  who  has  given  any  diftin£t  account 
of  it ; but,  fince  he  wrote,  feveral  other 

authors 
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authors  have  taken  notice  of  it,  (fee  Mi- 
ch a el  is  de  Angina  Polypofa  five  membra - 
naceo , Argentorati  1778)  ; and  have  given 
different  opinions  with  regard  to  it.  Con- 
cerning this  diverfity  of  opinions,  I fhall 
not  at  prefent  inquire ; but  fhall  deliver 
the  hiflory  and  cure  of  this  difeafe,  in  fo 
far  as  they  have  arifen  from  my  own  ob- 
fervation,  from  that  of  Dr  Home,  and  of 
other  fkilful  perfons  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. 

323.  This  difeafe  feldom  attacks  infants 
till  after  they  have  been  weaned.  After 
this  period,  the  younger  they  are,  the  more 
they  are  liable  to  it.  The  frequency  of  it 
becomes  lefs  as  children  become  more  ad- 
vanced \ and  there  are  no  in  fiances  of 
children  above  twelve  years  of  age  being 
afFeded  with  it.  It  attacks  children  of  the 
midland  countries,  as  well  as  thcfe  who 
live  near  the  fea.  It  does  not  appear  to  be 
contagious  ; and  its  attacks  are  frequently 

repeated  in  the  fame  child.  It  is  often 

manifeftly 
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manifeftly  the  eff*  d of  cold  applied  to  the 
body  ; and  therefore  appears  moft  fre- 
quently in  the  winter  and  fpring  feafons. 
It  very  commonly  comes  on  with  the  or- 
dinary fymproms  of  a catarrh  ; but  fome- 
times  the  peculiar  fyinptoms  of  the  dileafe 
(how  themlelves  at  the  very  firft. 

324.  Thefe  peculiar  fymptoms  are  the 
following  : A hoarfenefs,  with  fome  fhrill- 
nefs  and  ringing  found,  both  in  fpeaking 
and  coughing,  as  if  the  noife  came  from 
a brazen  tube.  At  the  fame  time,  there 
is  a fenfe  of  pain  about  the  larynx,  fome 
difficulty  of  refpiration,  with  a whizzing 
found  in  infpiration,  as  if  the  paffage  of 
the  air  were  ftraitened.  The  cough  which 
attends  it  is  commonly  dry;  and,  if  any- 
thing be  fpit  up,  it  is  a matter  of  a puru- 
lent appearance,  and  fometimes  films  re- 
fembling  portions  of  a membrane.  To- 
gether with  thefe  fymptoms,  there  is  a 
frequency  of  pulfe,  a reftleflnefs,  and  an 
uneafy  fenfe  of  heat.  When  the  internal 

fauces 
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fauces  are  viewed,  they  are  fometimes 
without  any  appearance  of  inflammation  : 
but  frequently  a rednefs,  and  even  fwell- 
ing  appear  : And  fometimes  in  the  fauces 
there  is  an  appearance  of  matter  like  to 
that  reje&ed  by  coughing.  With  the  fymp- 
toms  now  defcribed,  and  particularly  wirh 
great  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  a fenfe  of 
firangling  in  the  fauces,  the  patient  is 
fometimes  fuddenly  taken  off. 

325.  There  have  been  many  difle&ions 
made  of  infants  who  had  died  of  this  dif- 
eafe  ; and  almoft  conftantly  there  has  ap- 
peared a preternatural  membrane  lining  the 
whole  internal  furface  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  trachea,  and  extending  in  the  fame 
manner  downwards  into  fome  of  its  rami- 
fications. This  preternatural  membiane 
may  be  eafily  feparated,  and  fometimes  has 
been  found  feparated  in  part,  from  the  iub- 
jacent  proper  membrane  of  the  trachea. 
Th  is  lafl  is  commonly  found  entire,  that  is, 
without  any  appearance  of  erofion  or  ulce- 
ration 1 
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ration  ; but  it  frequently  fhows  the  vefti- 
ges  of  inflammation,  and  is  covered  by  a 
matter  refembling  pus,  like  to  that  rejeded 
by  coughing  ; and  very  often  a matter  of 
the  fame  kind  is  found  in  the  bronchia^ 
fometimes  in  confiderable  quantity. 

32 6.  From  the  remote  caufes  of  this  dif- 
eafe  ; from  the  catarrhal  fymptoms  com-* 
monly  attending  it ; from  the  pyrexia  con- 
stantly prefent  with  it ; from  the  fame  kind 
of  preternatural  membrane  being  found  in 
the  trachea  when  the  cynanche  maligna  is 
communicated  to  it  ; and,  from  the  vcfti- 
ges  of  inflammation  on  the  trachea  difco- 
vered  upon  difledion  ; we  mull  conclude, 
that  the  difeafe  confifts  of  an  inflammatory 
affedion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
larynx  and  trachea,  producing  an  exuda- 
tion analogous  to  that  found  on  the  fur- 
face  of  inflamed  vifcera5  and  appearing 
partly  in  a membranous  cruft,  and  partly 
in  a fluid  refembling  pus. 


327. 
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327*  Though  this  difeafe  manifeflly  con- 
fifts  of  an  inflammatory  affcdion,  it  does 
not  commonly  end  either  in  fuppuration 
or  gangrene.  The  peculiar  and  trouble- 
fome  circumftance  of  the  difeafe  feems  to 
confift  in  a fpafm  of  the  mufcles  of  the 
glottis,  which,  by  inducing  a fuffocation, 
prevents  the  common  confequences  of  in* 

t 

flammation. 

328.  When  this  difeafe  terminates  in 
health,  it  is  by  a refolution  of  the  inflam- 
mation, by  a ceafing  of  the  fpafm  ot  the 
glottis,  by  an  expectoration  of  the  matter 
exuding  from  the  trachea,  and  of  the  crufts 
formed  there  ; and  frequently  it  ends  with- 
out any  expectoration,  or  at  leaft  with  luch 
only  as  attends  an  ordinary  catarrh. 

329.  When  the  difeafe  ends  fatally,  it  is 
by  a fuffocation  ; feemingly,  as  we  have 
faid,  depending  upon  a fpafm  afFeCtmg  the 
glottis ; but  fometimes,  probably,  depending 

upon 
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upon  a quantity  of  matter  filling  the  bron- 
chial. 

330.  As  we  fuppofe  this  difeafe  to  be  an 
inflammatory  affection,  fo  we  attempt  the 
cure  of  it  by  the  ufual  remedies  of  inflam- 
mation, and  which,  for  the  mofl  part,  I 
have  found  effectual.  Bleeding,  both  ge- 
neral and  topical  *,  has  often  given  imme- 
diate relief ; and,  by  being  repeated,  has 

entirely 

t 

* The  topical  bleeding  is  beft  performed  by  leeches. 
Three  or  four  may  be  applied  at  once  on  each  fide  of  the 
trachea,  or  on  the  trachea  itfelf.  Notwithftanding  this 
recommendation  of  topical  bleeding,  previous  general 
bleeding  is  atTolutely  neceflary  in  every  cafe,  and  ought 
never  to  be  omitted.  It  frequently  produces  relief  even 
-while  the  blood  is  flowing  from  the  vein  ; but,  in  thefe 
cafes,  it  is  imprudent  to  flop  the  evacuation,  even  on 
the  total  removal  of  the  fymptoms.  As  much  blood 
mud  be  drawn  as  the  infant  can  bear  to  lofe,  and 
leeches  ought  moreover  to  be  applied,  as  above  di- 
rected ; for  it  frequently  happens,  that,  when  all  the 
fymptoms  fuddenly  difappear,  the  difeafe  returns  in  a 
few  hours  with  redoubled  violence,  and  fpeedily  puts 
an  end  to  the  child’s  life. 
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■entirely  cured  the  difeafe.  Bliftering  alfo, 
near  to  the  part  affe&ed,  has  been  found 
ufeful.  Upon  the  firft  attack  of  the  dif- 
eafe, vomiting,  immediately  after  bleeding, 
feems  to  be  of  confiderable  ufe,  and  fome- 
times  fuddenly  removes  the  difeafe.  In  e- 
very  fta-ge  of  the  difeafe,  the  antiphlogiftic 
regimen  is  neceffary,  and  particularly  the 
frequent  ufe  of  laxative  glyfters  *.  Though 
we  fuppofe  that  a fpafm  affe&ing  the  glot- 
tis is  often  fatal  in  this  difeafe,  I have  not 
found  antifpafmodic  medicines  to  be  of  a- 
ny  ufe. 

. i I to  t a . / ■ i • 

* Laxative  glyfters  are  to  be  carefully  diftinguiftied 
from  purging  glyfters,  which  generally  irritate  too  vio- 
lently, and  thus  increase  the  Lnflartimatory  diathefis.  Iv 
is  of  little  confequence  what  the  compofitions  of  glyf- 
ters be,  provided  they  contain  fome  Glauber’s  or  Ep- 
fom  iait,  and  are  fufficiently  large.  The  common  glyf- 
ter  with  milk  and  water,  and  a little  Epfom  fait,  an- 
swers Efficiently  well. 
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SECT.  IV. 


OF  THE 


CYNANCHE  PHARYNGJEA. 


331.  In  the  Cynanche  tonfillaris,  the 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of- 
ten fp reads  upon  the  pharynx,  and  into  the 
beginning  of  the  oeiophagus,  and  thereby 
renders  deglutition  more  difficult  and  un- 
ealy  ; but  fuch  a cafe  does  not  require  to 
be  diftinguiffied  as  a different  fpecies  from 
the  common  Cynanche  tonfi'laris  ; and 
only  requires  that  blood-letting,  and  other 
remedies,  ffiould  be  employed  with  greater 
diligence  than  in  ordinary  cafes.  We  have 

never 
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' never  feen  any  cafe  in  which  the  inflam- 
mation began  in  the  pharynx,  or  in  which 
this  part  alone  was  inflamed  : But  practi- 
cal writers  have  taken  notice  of  fuch  a 
cafe  ; and  to  them,  therefore,  I muft  refer, 
both  for  the  appearances  which  diftinguifh 
it,  and  for  the  method  of  cure. 
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SECT.  V. 


OF  THE 


C Y N A N C H E PAROTID  iE  A, 


332.  This  is  a difeafe  known  to  the  vul- 
gar, and  among  them  has  got  a peculiar 
appellation,  in  every  country  of  Europe  *; 
but  has  been  little  taken  notice  of  by  me- 
dical writers.  It  is  often  epidemic,  and 
manifeftly  contagious.  It  comes  on  with 

the  uftial  fymptoms  of  pyrexia,  which  is 

foon 

* 

* It  is  called  here,  and  in  many  parts  of  Great  Brb 
£ajn3  The  Mump, 
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foon  after  attended  with  a confiderable  tu- 
mour of  the  external  fauces  and  neck. 
This  tumour  appears  firft  as  a glandular 
moveable  tumour  at  the  corner  of  the  low- 
er jaw  ; but  the  fwelling  foon  becomes  U- 
niformly  diffufed  over  a great  part  of  the 
neck,  fometimes  on  one  fide  only,  but 
more  commonly  on  both.  The  fwelling 
continues  to  increafe  till  the  fourth  day  ; 
but  from  that  period  it  declines,  and  in  a 
few  days  more  pafles  off  entirely.  As  the 
i welling  of  the  fauces  recedes,  fome  tu- 
mour affects  the  tefticles  in  the  male  fex, 
or  the  breads  in  the  female.  Thefe  tu- 
mours are  fometimes  large*  hard,  and 
fomewhat  painful  ; but,  in  this  climate, 
are  feldom  either  very  painful,  or  of  long 
continuance.  The  pyrexia  attending  this 
difeafe  is  commonly  flight,  and  recedes 
with  the  fwelling  of  the  fauces  ; but  fome- 
times, when  the  fwelling  of  the  tefticles 
does  not  fucceed  to  that  of  the  fauces,  or 
when  the  one  or  the  other  has  been  fud- 
denly  reprefied,  the  pyrexia  becomes  more 

Z 3 con- 
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confiderable,  is  often  attended  with  deli- 
rium, and  has  fometimes  proved  fatal. 

333.  As  this  difeafe  commonly  runs  its 
courfe  without  either  dangerous  or  trouble- 

t 

fome  fymptoms,  fo  it  hardly  requires  any 
remedies.  An  antiphlogiftic  regimen,  and 
avoiding  cold,  are  all  that  will  be  com- 
monly neceffary.  But  when,  upon  the  re- 
ceding of  the  fwellings  of  the  tefticles  in 
males,  or  of  the  breads  in  females,  the  py- 
rexia comes  to  be  confiderable,  and  threat- 
ens an  affedion  of  the  brain,  it  will  be 
proper,  by  warm  fomentations,  to  bring 
back  the  fwelling  ; and,  by  vomiting, 
bleeding,  or  bliftering,  to  obviate  the  con- 
fequences  of  its  abfence. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


/ 


O F 


PNEUMONIA, 


O R 


PNEUMONIC  INFLAMMATION. 


334.  T TNDER  this  title  I mean  to  com- 
prehend  the  whole  of  the  in- 
flammations affecting  either  the  vifcera  of 
the  thorax,  or  the  membrane  lining  the  in- 
terior furface  of  that  cavity  ; For  neither 
do  our  diagnoftics  ferve  to  afcertain  exa&ly 

Z 4 the 
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the  feat  of  the  difeafe  ; nor  does  the  dif- 

i 

ference  in  the  feat  of  the  difeafe  exhibit  a- 
ny  confiderable  variation  in  the  hate  of  the 

r 

fymptoms,  nor  lead  to  any  difference  in 
the  method  of  cure. 

i 

335-  Pneumonic  inflammation,  however 
various  in  its  feat,  feems  to  me  to  be  al- 
ways known  and  diftinguifhed  by  the  fol- 
lowing fymptoms  : Pyrexia,  difficult  brea- 
thing, cough,  and  pain  in  fome  part  of  the 
thorax.  But  thefe  fymptoms  are,  on  dif- 
ferent occaiions,  varioufly  modified. 

336.  The  difeafe  almoft  always  comes 
on  with  a cold  ftage,  and  is  accompanied 
with  the  other  fymptoms  of  pyrexia  ; 
though,  in  a few  inftances,  the  pulfe  may 
not  be  more  frequent,  nor  the  heat  of  the 
body  increafed  beyond  what  is-  natural. 
Sometimes  the  pyrexia  is  from  the  begin- 
ning accompanied  with  the  other  fymp- 
toms ; but  frequently  it  is  formed  for  fome 
hours  before  the  other  fymptoms  become 


con- 
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confiderable,  and  particularly  before  the 
pain  be  felt.  For  the  molt  part,  the  pulfe 
is  frequent  full,  ftrong,  hard,  and 
quick  f ; but,  in  a few  inftances,  efpeci- 
ally  in  the  advanced  ftate  of  the  difeafe, 
the  pulfe  is  weak  and  foft,  and  at  the  fame 
time  irregular. 

337.  The  difficulty  of  breathing  is  al- 
ways prefent,  and  moft  confiderable  in  in- 
fpiration  ; both  becaufe  the  lungs  do  not 
ealily  admit  of  a full  dilatation,  and  be- 

caufe 

* A frequent  pulfe  is  when  there  is  a great  num- 
ber of  ftrokes  in  a given  time. 

f A quick  pulfe  is  when  the  ftroke  itfelf  is  quickp 
although  the  number  in  a given  time  be  not  very  great. 

It  is  therefore  no  tautology  to  mention  both  frequent 
and  quick,  as  they  are  really  diftinft,  and  may  be  both  j 
prefent  at  once  ; but,  if  the  pulfe  be  above  an  hundred 
in  a minute,  the  phyfician  muff  have  a very  nice  fenfe 
of  feeling  to  diftinguifh  between  a quick  and  a flmv 
beat. 
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caufe  the  dilatation  aggravates  the  pain  at- 
tending the  difeafe.  The  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing is  alfo  greater  when  the  patient  is  in 
one  pofture  of  his  body  rather  than  ano- 
ther. It  is  generally  greater  when  he  lies 
upon  the  fide  affe&ed  ; but  fometimes  the 
contrary  happens.  Very  often  the  patient 
cannot  lie  eafy  upon  either  fide,  finding  eafe 
only  when  lying  on  his  back  ; and  fome- 
times he  cannot  breathe  eafily,  except 
when  in  fomewhat  of  an  ere<ft  pofture. 

338.  A cough  always  attends  this  dif- 
eafe ; but,  in  different  cafes,  is  more  or  lefs 
urgent  and  painful.  It  is  fometimes  dry, 
that  is,  without  any  expe&oration,  efpeci- 
aily  in  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe  ; but 
more  commonly  it  is,  even  from  the  firft, 
mrift,  and  the  matter  fpit  up  various,  both 
in  confidence  and  colour,  and  frequently  it 
is  ftreakcd  with  blood  *. 

339- 

j.°ung  pra&itioners  fliould  not  be  alarmed  at  this 

fymptom  5 
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339.  The  pain  attending  this  difeafe  is, 
in  different  cafes,  felt  in  different  parts  of 
the  thorax,  but  moft  frequently  in  one 
iide.  It  has  been  faid  to  affedt  the  right 
fide  more  frequently  than  the  left  ; but  this 
is  not  certain  ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  certain  that  the  left  fide  has  been  very 
often  affected.  The  pain  is  felt  fometimes 
as  if  it  were  under  -the  fternum  ; ioine- 
times  in  the  back  between  the  fhoulders  ; 
and,  when  in  the  fides,  its  place  has  been 
higher  or  lower,  more  forward  or  back- 
ward : But  the  place  of  all  others  moft  fre- 
quently affedted  is  about  the  fixth  or  fe- 
venth  rib,  near  the  middle  of  its  length, 
or  a little  more  forward.  The  pain  is  of- 
ten fevere  and  pungent  ; but  fometimes 
more  dull  and  obtufe,  with  a fenfe  of 

weight 


fymptom ; nor  fhould  they  fuppofe  it  a dangerous  on^,. 
it  is.  on  the  contrary,  a falutary  fymptom,  and  ought 
not  to  be  reftrained,  either  by  too  rigorous  an  adherence 
to  the  antiphlogiftic  regimen,  or  by  the  ufe  of  ftyptics 
and  other  aftringents. 
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weight  rather  than  of  pain.  It  is  moft  e- 
fpecially  fevere  and  pungent  when  occu* 
pying  the  place  laft  mentioned*  For  the 
moft  part,  it  continues  fixed  in  one  place  ; 
but  fometimes  {hoots  from  the  fide  to  the 
fcapula  on  one  hand,  or  to  the  fternum  and 
clavicle  on  the  other. 

340.  The  varying  ftate  of  fymptoms 
now  mentioned  does  not  always  afcertaia 
precifely  the  feat  of  the  difeafe.  To  me  it 
feems  probable  that  the  difeafe  is  always 
feated,  or  at  leaft  begins,  in  fome  part  of 
the  pleura  ; taking  that  membrane  in  its 
greateft  extent,  as  now  commonly  under- 
ftood  ; that  is,  as  covering  not  only  the  in- 
fernal furface  of  the  cavity  of  the  thorax, 
but  alio  as  forming  the  mediaftinum,  and 
as  extended  over  the  pericardium,  and  over 
the  whole  furface  of  the  lungs. 

341.  There  is,  therefore,  little  founda- 
tion for  diftinguilhing  this  difeafe  by  dif- 
ferent appellations  taken  from  the  part 

which 
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which  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  chiefly  af- 
fected. The  term  Pleurify  might  with 
propriety  be  applied  to  every  cafe  of  the 
difeafe  ; and  has  been  very  improperly  li- 
mited to  that  inflammation  which  begins 
in,  and  chiefly  affedts,  the  pleura  cojlalis . I 
have  no  doubt  that  fuch  a cafe  does  truly 
occur : But,  at  the  fame  time,  I apprehend 
it  to  be  a rare  occurrence  ; and  that  the 
difeafe  much  more  frequently  begins  in, 
and  chiefly  affe&s,  the  pleura  invefting  the 
lungs,  producing  all  the  fymptoms  fuppo- 
fed to  belong  to  what  has  been  called  the 
Pleuritis  vera . 

342.  Some  phyficians  have  imagined, 
that  there  is  a cafe  of  pneumonic  inflam- 
mation particularly  entitled  to  the  appella- 
tion of  Peripneumony  ; and  that  is,  the  cafe 
of  an  inflammation  beginning  in  the  pa- 
renchyma, or  cellular  texture  or  the  lungs, 
and  having  its  feat  chiefly  there.  But  it 
feems  to  me  very  doubtful,  if  any  acute 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  or  any  difeafe 

which 
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which  has  been  called  Peripneurnony,  be 
of  that  kind,  it  feems  probable,  that  every 
acute  inflammation  begins  in  membranous 
parts  ; and,  in  every  difledtion  of  perfons 
dead  of  peripneurnony,  the  external  mem- 
brane of  the  lungs,  or  fome  part  of  the 
pleura,  has  appeared  to  have  been  conlider- 
ably  affedted. 

343.  An  inflammation  of  the  pleura  co- 
vering the  upper  furface  of  the  diaphragm, 
has  been  diftinguiihed  by  the  appellation 
of  Paraphremtisy  as  fuppofed  to  be  attend- 
ed with  the  peculiar  fymptoms  of  delirium, 
rifus  fardonicus,  and  other  convulfive  mo- 
tions : But  it  is  certain,  that  an  inflamma- 
tion of  that  portion  of  the  pleura,  and  af- 
fedting  alfo  even  the  mufcular  fubftance  of 
the  diaphragm,  has  often  taken  place  with- 
out any  of  thefe  fymptoms  ; and  I have 
not  met  with  either  difledtions,  or  any  ac-  j 
count  of  difledtions,  which  fupport  the  o- 
pinion,  that  an  inflammation  of  the  pleura 
covering  the  diaphragm  is  attended  with 

delirium 
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delirium  more  commonly  than  any  other 
pneumonic  inflammation. 

344*  With  refped  to  the  fear  of  pneu- 
monic inflammation,  I muft  obferve  fur- 
ther, that,  although  it  may  arife  and  fub- 
fift  chiefly  in  one  part  of  the  pleura  only, 
it  is  however  frequently  communicated  to 
other  parts  of  the  fame,  and  commonly 
communicates  a morbid  affe&ion  through 
its  whoiC  extent. 

345.  The  remote  caufe  of  pneumonic 
inflammation  is,  commonly,  cold  applied  to 
the  body,  obftruding  perforation,  and  de- 
termining to  the  lungs  ; while,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  lungs  themfelves  are  expofed  to 
the  a&icn  of  cold.  Thefe  circumstances 
operate  efpecially  when  an  inflammatory 
diathefis  prevails  in  the  fyflem  ; and,  con- 
fequently,  upon  perfons  of  the  greateft  vi- 
gour ; in  cold  climates  ; in  the  winter  fea- 
fon  ; and  particularly  in  the  fpring,  when 
viciflitudes  of  heat  and  cold  are  frequent. 

The 
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The  difeafe,  however,  may  arife  in  any 
feafon  when  filch  viciflitudes  occur. 

Other  remote  caufes  alfo  may  have  a 
fhare  in  this  matter  ; fuch  as,  every  means 
of  obftru&ing,  draining*,  or  otherwife  in- 
juring f,  the  pneumonic  organs. 

Pneumonic  inflammation  may  happen 
to  perfons  of  any  age,  but  rarely  to  thofe 
under  the  age  of  puberty  ; and  mod  com- 
monly it  affedts  perions  fomewhat  advan- 
ced in  life,  as  thofe  between  forty-five  and 

fixty 

c • i not  r * 

t 
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* Violent  exertions  in  fpeaking,  finglng,  playing  on 
wind  inftruments,  running  up  hill,  or  in  fliort  any  ex- 
ercife  that  increafes  the  action  of  the  lungs. 

f Receiving  noxious  vapours  into  the  lungs  is  fome* 
times  the  caufe  of  pneumonic  inflammation  ; efpecially 
corrofive  or  other  acrid  poifonous  vapours,  as  the 
fumes  of  arfenic,  of  fulphur,  of  the  muriatic  acid,  and 
fimilar  caufiic  and  deftru6tive  exhalations.  Chemilts, 
therefore,  in  making  experiments,  or  artifts  who  work 
on  fubftances  yielding  fuch  vapours,  fhould  be  careful 
fco  avoid  them. 
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fitxy  years  ; thofe,  too,  efpecially  of  a ro- 
buft  and  full  habit. 

« 

The  pneumonic  inflammation  has  been 
fometimes  fo  much  an  epidemic,  as  to  oc- 
cafion  a fufpicion  of  its  depending  upon  a 
fpecific  contagion  5 but  I have  not  met  with 
any  evidence  in  proof  of  this.— —See  Mor- 
gagni de  caufis  et  iedibus  morborum,  epift. 
xxi.  art.  26. 

346.  The  pneumonic,  like  other  inflam- 
mations, may  terminate  by  refolution,  fup- 
puration,  or  gangrene  ; but  it  has  alfo  a 
termination  peculiar  to  itfelf,  as  has  been 
hinted  above,  (259.)  ; and  that  is,  when 
it  is  attended  with  an  effufion  of  blood  in- 
to the  cellular  texture  of  the  lungs,  which 
foon  interrupting  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  this  vifcus,  produces  a fatal 
fuffocation.  This,  indeed,  feems  to  be  the 
mod  common  termination  of  pneumonic 
inflammation,  when  it  ends  fatally ; for, 
upon  the  difle£tion  of  almoft  every  perfon 

Vol.  I.  A a dead 
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dead  of  the  difeafe,  it  has  appeared  that 
fuch.  an  efTufion  had  happened. 

347.  From  thefe  difledtions  alfo  we  learn, 
that  pneumonic  inflammation  commonly 
produces  an  exudation  from  the  internal 
furface  of  the  pleura  ; which  appears  partly 
as  a loft  vifcid  cruft,  often  of  a compact, 
membranous  form,  covering  every  where 
the  furface  of  the  pleura,  and  particularly 
thofe  parts  where  the  lungs  adhere  to  the 
pleura  coftalis,  or  mediaftinum  ; and  this 
cruft  feems  always  to  be  the  cement  of 
fuch  adhefions. 

The  fame  exudation  fhows  itfelf  alfo  by 
a quantity  of  a ferous  whitifh  fluid,  com- 
monly found  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  ; 
and  fome  exudation  or  efTufion  is  ufually 
found  'o  have  been  made  likewife  into  the 
cavity  of  the  pericardium. 

349.  It  feems  probable,  too,  that  a like 
efTufion  is  foinetimes  made  into  the  cavity 
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of  the  bronchias  : For,  in  fome  perfons  who 
have  tlied  after  labouring  under  a pneu- 
monic inflammation  for  a few  days  only, 
the  bronchia;  have  been  found  filled  with  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  a ferous  and  thick— 
ifh  fluid  ; which,  I think,  muft  be  confi- 
dered  rather  as  the  effufion  mentioned,  ha- 
ving had  its  thinner  parts  taken  off  by  res- 
piration, than  as  a pus  fo  fuddenly  formed 
in  the  inflamed  part. 

t 

349.  It  is,  however,  not  improbable,  that 
this  effufion,  as  well  as  that  made  into  the 
cavities  of  the  thorax  and  pericardium, 
may  be  a matter  of  the  fame  kind  with 
that  which,  in  other  inflammations,  is 
poured  into  the  cellular  texture  of  the  parts 
inflamed,  and  there  converted  into  pus  ; 
but,  in  the  thorax  and  pericardium,  it  does 
not  always  afifume  that  appearance,  becaufe 
the  cruft  covering  the  furface  prevents  the 
abforption  of  the  thinner  part.  This  ab- 
forption,  however,  may  be  compenfated  in 
the  bronchise  by  the  dying  power  of  the 

A a a air  $ 
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air  ; and  therefore  the  effufion  into  them 
may  put  on  a more  purulent  appearance. 

In  many  cafes  of  pneumonic  inflamma- 
tion, when  the  Sputa  are  very  copious,  it 
is  difficult  to  fuppofe  that  the  whole  of 
them  proceed  from  the  mucous  follicles  of 
the  bronchise.  It  feems  more  probable  that 
a great  part  of  them  may  proceed  from  the 
effufed  ferous  fluid  we  have  been  mention- 
ing ; and  this,  too,  will  account  for  the 
fputa  being  fo  often  of  a purulent  ap- 
pearance. Perhaps  the  fame  thing  may  ac- 
count for  that  purulent  expe&oration,  as 
well  as  that  purulent  matter  found  in  the 
bronchise,  which  the  learned  Mr  de  Haen 
fays  he  had  often  obferved,  when  there 
was  no  ulceration  of  the  lungs  : And  this 
explanation  is  at  lead  more  probable  than 
Mr  de  Haen’s  fuppofition  of  a pus  formed 
in  the  circulating  blood. 

350.  To  conclude  this  fubje<d,  it  would 
appear  that  the  effufion  into  the  bronchise, 

which 


which  we  have  mentioned,  often  occurs 
with  the  effufion  of  red  blood  in  occafion- 
ing  the  fuffocation,  which  fatally  termi- 
nates pneumonic  inflammation  ; that  the 
effufion  of  ferum  alone  may  have  this  ef- 
fect ; and  that  the  ferum  poured  out  in  a 
certain  quantity,  rather  than  any  debility 
in  the  powers  of  expectoration,  is  the  caufe 
of  that  ceafing  of  expectoration  which  very 
conftantly  precedes  the  fatal  event.  For,  in 
many  cafes,  the  expectoration  has  ceafed, 
when  no  other  fymptoms  of  debility  have 
appeared,  and  when,  upon  diflection,  the 
bronchia  have  been  found  full  of  liquid 
matter.  Nay,  it  is  even  probable,  that,  in 
fome  cafes,  fuch  an  effufion  may  take  place, 
without  any  fymptoms  of  violent  inflam- 
mation ; and,  in  other  cafes,  the  effufion 
taking  place  may  feem  to  remove  the  fymp- 
toms of  inflammation  which  had  appeared 
before,  and  thus  account  for  thofe  unex- 
pected fatal  terminations  which  have  fome- 
*imes  happened.  Poflibly  this  efTufion 
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may  account  alfo  for  many  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  Peripneumonia  Notha. 

351.  Pneumonic  inflammation  feldom 
terminates  by  resolution,  without  being  at- 
tended with  foine  evident  evacuation.  An 
haemorrhagv  from  the  nofe  happening  up- 
on fome  of  the  firft  days  of  the  difeafe, 
has  fometimes  put  an  end  to  it  ; and  it  is 
faid,  that  an  evacuation  from  the  hemor- 
rhoidal veins,  a bilious  evacuation  by  ftool, 
and  an  evacuation  of  urine  with  a copious 
Sediment,  have  feverally  had  the  fame  ef- 
fed  : But  fuch  occurrences  have  been  rare 
and  unufual. 

The  evacuation  mofl.  frequently  attend- 
ing, and  feeming  to  have  the  greateft  ef- 
fect in  promoting  refolution,  is  an  expedo- 
ration  of  a thick  white  or  yellowifh  mat- 
ter, a little  ftreaked  with  blood,  copious, 
and  brought  up  without  either  much  or 
violent  coughing. 

Very  frequently  the  refolution  of  this 

difeafe 
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difeafe  is  attended  with,  and  perhaps  pro- 
duced by,  a iweat,  which  is  warm,  fluid, 
copious  over  the  whole  body,  and  attended 
with  an  abatement  of  the  frequency  of  the 
pulfe,  of  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  of  other 
febrile  fymptoms. 

352.  The  prognoftics  in  this  difeafe  are 
formed  from  obierving  the  ftate  of  the 
principal  fymptoms. 

A violent  pyrexia  is  always  dangerous. 

The  danger,  however,  is  chiefly  denoted 
by  the  difficulty  of  breathing.  When  the 
patient  can  lie  on  one  fide  only  ; when  he 
can  lie  on  neither  fide,  but  upon  his  back 
only  ; when  he  cannot  breathe  with  tole- 
rable eafe,  except  the  trunk  of  his  body  be 
ered  ; when,  even  in  this  pofture,  the 
breathing  is  very  difficult,  and  attended 
with  a turgefcence  and  flufhing  of  the 
face,  together  with  partial  fweats  about  the 
head  and  neck,  and  an  irregular  pulfe  ; 
thefe  circumftances  mark  the  difficulty  o: 
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breathing  in  progreffive  degrees,  and  con- 
fequently,  in  proportion,  the  danger  of  the 
difeafe. 

A frequent  violent  cough  aggravating 
the  pain  is  always  the  fymptom  of  an  ob- 
flinate  difeafe. 

As  I apprehend  that  the  difeafe  is  hard- 
]y  ever  refolved,  without  fome  explo- 
ration, fo  a dry  cough  muft  be  always  an 

unfavourable  fymptom. 

\ • 

As  th(  expedoration  formerly  defcribed 

marks  that  the  difeafe  is  proceeding  to  a 
refolution  ; fo  an  expedoration  which  has 
not  the  conditions  there  mentioned  muft 
denote  at  leaft  a doubtful  ftate  of  the  dif- 
eafe ; but  the  marks  taken  from  the  colour 
of  the  matter  are  for  the  mod  part  falla- 
cious. 

An  acute  pain,  very  much  interrupting 
infpiration,  is  always  the  mark  of  a violent 
difeafe  ; though  not  of  one  more  danger- 
ous than  an  obtufe  pain,  attended  with  ve- 
ry difficult  refpiration. 

When 
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When  the  pains,  which  at  firft  had  af- 
fected one  fide  only,  have  afterwards  fpiead 
into  the  other  ; or  when,  leaving  the  fide 
firft  affeCted,  they  entirely  pal's  into  the 
other,  thefe  are  always  marks  of  an  increa- 
fing,  and  therefore  of  a dangerous,  dif- 
eafe. 

A delirium  coming  on  during  a pneu- 
monic inflammation,  is  conftantly  a fymp- 
tom  denoting  much  danger. 

353*  When  the  termination  of  this  dif- 
eafe  proves  fatal,  it  is  on  one  or  other  of 
the  days  of  the  firft  week,  from  the  third 
to  the  feventh.  This  is  the  moft  common 
cafe ; but,  in  a few  inftances,  death  has 
happened  at  a later  period  of  the  diieafe. 

When  the  difeafe  is  violent,  but  admit- 
ting of  refolution,  this  alfo  happens  fre- 
quently in  the  courfe  of  the  firft  week  ; 
but,  in  a more  moderate  ftate  of  the  dif- 
eafe, the  refolution  is  often  delayed  to  the 
fecond  week. 
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The  difeafe,  on  Tome  of  the  days  from 
the  third  to  the  feventh,  generally  fuffers  a 
remiflion  ; which,  however,  may  be  often 
fallacious,  as  the  difeale  does  fometimes 
return  again  with  as  much  violence  as  be- 
fore, and  then  with  great  danger. 

Sometimes  the  difeafe  difappears  on  the 
fecond  or  third  day,  while  an  eryfipelas 
makes  its  appearance  on  fome  external 
part;  and,  if  this  continue  fixed,  the  pneu- 
monic inflammation  does  not  recur. 

354.  Pneumonia,  like  other  inflamma- 
tions, often  ends  in  fuppuration  or  gan- 
grene 

355* 

* As  this  termination  of  Pneumonia  is  always  fatal, 
it  is  highly  necelTary  that  the  phyfician  fhould  be  able 
to  know  when  a gangrene  is  to  be  fufpe&ed,  that  he 
may  take  the  proper  means  for  preventing  it ; or,  when 
it  is  abfolutely  formed,  that  he  may  fave  his  reputa- 
tion, by  informing  the  patient’s  relations  of  the  im- 
pending danger,  and  the  fatal  confequerjces  with  which, 
fuch  a termination  is  attended  : I fhall  therefore  add 

fome 
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355*  When  a pneumonia,  with  fymptoms 
neither  very  violent  nor  very  flight,  has 

continued 

fome  of  the  more  remarkable  diagnoses  of  an  inci- 
pient gangrene  in  tins  diicaie. 

A purulent  {pitting,  ftreaked  with  deep  coloured 
blood,  or  with  a biackiih  matter  ; a fetid  breatn  ; a 
rattling  in  the  throat  ; a dejected  countenance  ; a dim 
eye  j a languid  quick  puile  •,  the  blood  drawn  hum  a 
vein  void  ot  the  inflammatory  cruit  ; tetid  green  Itools 
in  abundance  ; urine  of  a bngnt  flame  colour,  or  depo- 
fiting  a black  lediment  of  a i'caly  appearance. 

More  fymptoms  of  this  fatal  termination  are  unne- 
eeflary  ; tor,  if  molf  of  thole  above  mentioned  oe  pre- 
fent,  the  phyfician  has  no  other  duty  to  perform  than 
warn  the  friends  of  the  patient  that  death  may  be 
foon  expected. 

It  may  be  farther  remarked,  that,  when  a gan- 
grene is  begun,  the  patient  is  confiderably  freed  from 
pain,  and  both  himfelf  and  his  attendants  have  great 
hopes  <*f  his  recovering  ; a few  hours,  however,  foon 
undeceives  them,  and  raifes  the  reputation  of  the  phy- 
fician, who  has  pronounced  a true  prognosis. 

See  fome  other  diagnoses  of  gangrene  in  the 
poles  on  Article  359. 
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continued  for  many  days,  it  is  to  be  feared 
it  will  end  in  a fuppuration.  This,  howe- 
ver, is  not  to  be  determined  preciiely  by 
the  number  of  days  : For,  not  only  after 
the  fourth,  but  even  alter  the  tenth  day, 
there  have  been  examples  of  a pneumonia 
ending  by  a refolution  ; and,  if  the  dileafe 
has  fuffered  fome  intermiflion,  and  again 
recurred,  there  may  be  inftances  of  a refo- 
lution  happening  at  a much  later  period 
from  the  beginning  of  the  dileafe,  than  that 
jult  now  mentioned. 

356.  But,  if  a moderate  difeafe,  in  fpite 
of  proper  remedies  employed,  be  protradted 
to  the  fourteenth  day  without  any  confi- 
derable  remiffion,  a luppuration  is  pretty 
certainly  to  be  expedted  ; and  it  will  be 
ftill  more  certain,  if  no  figns  of  refolution 
have  appeared,  or  if  an  expectoration 
which  had  appeared  fhall  have  again  cea- 
fed,  and  the  difficulty  of  breathing  has 
continued  or  increafed,  while  the  other 
fymptoms  have  rather  abated. 

357- 
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357*  ^at,  in  a pneumonia,  the  effufion 
is  made,  which  may  lay  the  foundation  of 
a luppuration,  we  conclude  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  becoming  greater  when 
the  patient  is  in  a horizontal  pofture  *,  or 
when  he  can  lie  more  eafily  upon  the  af- 
fe&ed  fide. 

358.  That,  in  fuch  cafes,  a fuppuration 
has  actually  begun,  may  be  concluded  from 
the  patient’s  being  frequently  affe&ed  with 
(light  cold  (hiverings,  and  with  a fenfe  of 
cold  felt  fometimes  in  one  and  fometimes 
in  another  part  of  the  body.  We  form  the 
fame  conclufion  alfo  from  the  ftate  of  the 
pulfe,  which  is  commonly  lefs  frequent  and 
fofter,  but  fometimes  quicker  and  fuller, 
than  before. 

359- 

* In  all  Pneumonic  afte&ions,  the  breathing  is  ge- 
nerally more  difficult  when  the  patient  lies  in  an  hori- 
zontal pofture  it  cannot  therefore  be  admitted  as  a 
diagnoftic  of  an  effufion. 
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3^9.  That  a fuppuraticm  is  already  form- 
ed, may  be  inferred  from  there  being  a 
confiderable  remiflion  * of  the  pain  which 
had  before  fubfihed,  while,  alonglt  with 
this,  the  cough,  and  elpecially  the  dyfpnoea, 
continue,  and  are  rather  augmented.  At 
the  lame  time,  the  frequency  of  the  pulfe 
is  rather  increafed  t > the  feverifh  ftate  buf- 
fers confiderable  exacerbations  every  even- 
ing* 


* The  young  phyfician  mult  be  on  his  guard  with 
refpedt  to  this  lymptnm  ; for  it  is  alfo  a fymptom  of  an 
incipient,  or  an  already  formed  gangrene ; he  ought 
therefore  to  be  peculiarly  attentive  to  the  concomitant 
fymptoms  which  the  author  enumerates,  viz.  the  con- 
tinuance or  augmentation  of  the  difficultv  of  breath- 

O > 

ing  and  the  cough,  both  of  which  either  totally  difap- 
pear,  or  are  confiderably  lefTened  on  the  lupervention 
of  gangrene. 

f The  increafed  frequency  of  the  pulfe  is  alfo  a 
fymptom  of  a gangrene  being  formed ; but,  if  that  in- 
creafed frequency  be  attended  with  febrile  exacerba- 
tions in  the  evenings,  then  and  then  only  can  the  phy- 
fician be  fure  that  the  difeafe  has  terminated  in  fuppu- 
ration,  and  not  in  gangrene. 
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ing,  and  by  degrees  a he&ic,  in  all  its  cir- 

1 

cumftancesj  comes  to  be  formed, 

360.  The  termination  of  Pneumonia  by 
gangrene  is  much  more  rare  than  has  been 
imagined  ; and,  when  it  does  occur,  it  is 
ufually  joined  with  the  termination  by  ef- 
fufion  (346.)  ; and  the  fymptoms  of  the 
one  are  hardly  to  be  diflinguifhed  from 
thofe  of  the  other. 

361.  The  cure  of  pneumonic  inflamma- 
tion muft  proceed  upon  the  general  plan 
(264.)  ; but  the  importance  of  the  part  af- 
fe&ed,  and  the  danger  to  which  it  is  ex- 
pofed,  require  that  the  remedies  be  fully,  as 
well  as  early,  employed. 

^62.  The  remedy  chiefly  to  be  depended 
upon,  is  that  of  bleeding  at  the  arm  ; which 
will  be  performed  with  mofl  advantage  in 
the  arm  of  the  fide  affeded,  but  may  be 
done  in  either  arm,  as  may  be  mofl  con- 
venient for  the  patient  or  the  furgeon. 

The 
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The  quantity  drawn  muft  be  fuited  to  the 
violence  of  the  difeafe,  and  to  the  vigour 
of  the  patient  ; and  generally  ought  to  be 
as  large  as  this  laft  circumftance  will  allow. 
The  remiffion  of  pain,  and  the  relief  of 
refpiration,  during  the  flowing  of  the 
blood,  may  limit  the  quantity  to  be  then 
drawn  ; but,  if  thefe  fymptoms  of  relief  do 
- not  appear,  the  bleeding  fhould  be  conti- 
nued till  the  fymptoms  of  a beginning  lyn- 
cope  come  on.  It  is  feldom  that  one  bleed- 
ing however  large,  will  prove  a cure  of 
this  difeafe  ; and,  although  the  pain  and 
difficulty  of  breathing  may  be  much  relie- 
ved by  the  firft  bleeding,  thefe  lymptoms 
commonly,  and  after  no  long  interval,  re- 
cur ; olien  with  as  much  violence  as  be- 
fore in  the  event  of  fuch  recurrence,  the 
bleeding  is  to  be  repeated,  even  in  the 
courfe  of  the  fame  day,  and  perhaps  to  the 
fame  quantity  as  before. 

Sometimes  °he  fecond  bleeding  may  be 
larger  than  tne  firft.  There  are  pcrions, 

who, 
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Vv’ho>  by  their  conftitution,  are  ready  to 
faint  even  upon  a fmall  bleeding  ; and,  in 
fuch  perfons,  this  may  prevent  the  draw- 
ing fo  much  blood  at  firft  as  a pneumonic 
inflammation  might  require ; but,  as  the 
lame  perfons  are  frequently  found  to  bear 
after-bleedings  better  than  the  firfl,  this 
allows  the  fecond  and  fubfequent  bleed- 
ings to  be  larger,  and  to  fuch  a quantity  as 
the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  may  feem  to 
demand. 

363.  It  is  according  to  the  hate  of  the 
fymptoms  that  bleedings  are  to  be  repeat- 
ed ; and  they  will  be  more  effedual  when 
pra&ifed  in  the  courfe  of  the  firft  three 
days  than  afterwards  ; but  they  are  not  to 
be  omitted,  although  four  days  of  the  dif- 
eafe may  have  already  elapfed.  If  the 
phyflcian  fhall  not  have  been  called  in 
fooner;  or  if  the  bleedings  pra&ifed  during 
the  firfl  days  fhall  not  have  been  large  e- 
nough,  or  even  although  thefe  bleedings 
fhall  have  procured  fome  remiffion  ; yet, 
Vol,  I.  B b upon 
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upon  the  recurrence  of  the  urgent  fymp- 
toms,  the  bleeding  Should  be  repeated  at 
any  period  of  the  difeafe,  efpecially  within 
the  firft  fortnight  ; and  even  afterwards, 
if  a tendency  to  fuppuration  be  not  evi- 
dent, or  if,  after  a feeming  folution,  the 
difeafe  (hall  have  again  returned. 

364.  Withrefpedf  to  the  quantity  of  blood 
which  ought,  or  which  with  fafety  may  be 
taken  away,  no  general  rules  can  be  deli- 
vered, as  it  muft  be  very  different,  accor- 
ding to  the  ftate  of  the  difeafe,  and  the 
conftitution  of  the  parient.  In  an  adult 
male  of  tolerable  ftrength,  a pound  of  blood 
avoirdupois  is  a full  bleeding.  Any  quan- 
tity above  twenty  ounces  is  a large,  and  a- 
ny  quantity  below  twelve  a (mail,  bleed- 
ing. A quantity  of  from  four  to  five 
pounds,  in  the  courfe  of  two  or  three  days, 
is  generally  as  much  as  fuch  patients  will 
fafely  bear  ; but,  if  the  intervals  between 
the  bleedings  and  the  whole  of  the  time 
during  which  the  bleedings  have  been  em- 
ployed 
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ployed  have  been  long,  the  quantity  taken 
upon  the  whole  may  be  greater  *. 

36j. 

* Bleedings  produce  the  bell  effefl  when  the  blood 

.s  drawn  off  as  quickly  as  poffible  in  a large  full  ftream  , 

and,  in  order  to  prevent  fyncope,  the  patient  ought  to 

be  laid  horizontally,  or  even  with  his  head  lower  than 
his  trunk. 

With  refpedt  to  the  quantity  of  blood  to  be  drawn  at 
once,  or  in  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  no  general 
directions  can  be  given  ; it  muft  depend  entirely  on  the 
circumftances  of  the  difeafe  and  of  the  patient.  In  gc. 
neral,  it  is  ufual  to  continue  the  difcharge  until  the  pa- 
tient can  either  breathe  more  freely,  or  feels  a confider- 
able  abatement  of  the  pain.  If,  however,  the  pain  does 
not  abate  while  the  blood  continues  to  flow,  but  figns 

of  fainting  appear,  the  blood  muft  then  be  immedi- 
ately flopped. 

If  the  pain  and  other  fymptoms  continue  violent,  or 
return  after  the  firft  bleeding,  it  will  then  be  neceflary 
to  have  recourfe  to  the  operation ; and  it  riauft  be 
repeated  frequently  through  the  courfe  of  the  dif- 
eafe ; avoiding,  however,  fo  large  an  evacuation  at  once 
as  may  induce  fainting.  The  reafon  of  this  precaution 

fa 
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^65.  When  a large  quantity  of  blood 
has  been  already  taken  from  the  arm,  and 
when  it  is  doubtful  if  more  can  with  fafety 
be  drawn  in  that  manner,  fome  blood  may 
Hill  be  taken  by  cupping  and  fcarifying. 
Such  a meafure  will  be  more  particularly 
proper,  when  the  continuance  or  recur- 
rence of  pain,  rather  than  the  difficulty  of 
breathing,  becomes  the  urgent  lymptom  ; 
and  then  the  cupping  and  fcarifying  ffiould 
be  made  as  near  to  the  pained  part  as  can. 
conveniently  be  done. 

366.  An  expe&oration  takes  place  lome- 
times  very  early  in  this  difeafe  : But  if, 
notwithftanding  that,  the  urgent  fymptoms 
ffiould  Hill  continue,  the  expe&oration 
muft  not  fuperfede  the  bleedings  mention- 
ed ; and,  during  the  firft  days  of  the  dif- 
eafe, 


Is  evident,  viz.  that,  while  the  motion  of  the  heart  is 
fufpended  during  fainting,  the  blood  Magnates  in  the 
right  fide  of  the  heart,  and  is  afterwards  thrown  with 
greater  impetuofity  through  the  lungs. 
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cafe,  its  folution  is  not  to  be  trufted  to  the 
expectoration  alone.  It  is  in  a more  ad- 
vanced ftage  only,  when  the  proper  reme- 
dies have  been  before  employed,  and  when 
the  fymptoms  have  fuffered  a confiderable 
remifhon,  that  the  entire  cure  may  be 
trufted  to  a copious  and  free  expectora- 
tion, 

367.  During  the  fir fb  days  of  the  difeafe, 
I have  not  found  that  bleeding  ftops  expec- 
toration. On  the  contrary,  I have  often 
obferved  bleeding  promote  it  ; and  it  is  in 
a more  advanced  ftage  of  the  difeale  only, 
when  the  patient,. by  large  evacuations  and 
the  continuance  of  the  diieale,  has  been  al- 
ready exhaufted,  that  bleeding  ieems  to 
ftop  expectoration.  It  appears  to  me  that 
even  then  bleeding  does  not  ftop  expecto- 
ration fo  much  by  weakening  the  powers 
of  expectoration,  as  by  favouring  the  ie- 
rous  effuiion  into  the  bronchire  anc^ 

thereby  preventing  it. 

13  b 3 
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368.  While  the  bleedings  we  have  men~ 
tioned  lhall  be  employed,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  ro  employ  alfo  every  part  of  the  anti- 
phlogiftic  regimen  (130. — 132.),  and  par- 
ticularly to  prevent  the  irritation  which 
might  arife  from  any  increafe  of  heat.  For 
this  purpofe,  it  will  be  proper  to  keep  the 
patient  out  of  bed,  while  he  can  bear  it  ea- 
fily  ; and,  when  he  cannot,  to  cover  him 
very  lightly  while  he  lies  in  bed  The  tem- 
perature of  his  chamber  ought  not  to  ex- 
ceed fixtv  degsees  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermo- 
meter ; and  whether  it  may  be  at  any  time 
colder,  I am  uncertain. 

369.  Mild  and  diluent  drinks,  mode- 
rately tepid,  at  lead  never  cold,  given  by 
fmall  portions  at  a time,  ought  to  be  admi- 
nidered  plentifully.  Thefe  drinks  may  be 
impregnated  with  vegetable  acids  They 
may  be  properly  accompanied  alfo  with 

nitre* 

* See  the  note  pag.  16 j. 
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nitre,  or  fome  other  neutrals  * ; hut  thefe 
falts  fhould  be  given  feparately  from  the 
drink  f. 

It  has  been  alledged,  that  both  acids  and 
nitre  are  ready  to  excite  coughing  ; and  in 
fome  perfons  they  certainly  have  this  ef- 
fect ; but;  except  in  perfons  of  a peculiar 
habit,  I have  not  found  their  efFe&s  in  ex- 
citing cough  fo  confiderable  or  troublefome 
as  to  prevent  our  feeking  the  advantages 

otherwife  to  be  obtained  from  thefe  medi- 

. * • 
cines. 

370,  Some  pradfitioners  have  doubted  it 
purgatives  can  be  fafely  employed  in  this 

B b 4 difeafe  ; 


* See  the  note  pag.  185. 

| Thefe  falts  generally  render  the  drink  naufeous ; 
and,  as  plentiful  dilution  is  abfolutely  r.eceflary  in  thefe 
cafes,  fo  far  from  rendering  the  patient’s  common 
drink  naufeous,  by  impregnating  it  with  ill  flavoured 
medicines,  we  ought,  by  every  poflible  means,  to  en- 
deavour to  make  it  as  agreeable  as  we  can,  that  he  may 
fee  the  more  eafily  prevailed  on  to  take  it  plentifully. 
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difeafe ; and  indeed  a fpontaneous  diar- 
rhoea occurring  in  the  beginning  of  the  dif- 
eafe has  feldom  proved  ufeful  : But  I have 
found  the  moderate  ufe  of  cooling  laxa- 
tives * generally  fafe  ; and  have  always 
found  it  ufeful  to  keep  the  belly  open  by 
frequent  emollient  glyfters. 

371.  To  excite  full  vomiting  by  eme- 
tics, I judge  to  be  a dangerous  practice  in 
this  difeafe  : But  I have  found  it  ufeful  to 

exhibit  naufeating  dofes  ; and,  in  a fome- 
what  advanced  ftate  of  the  difeafe,  1 have 
found  fuch  dofes  prove  the  bed;  means  of 
promoting  expectoration  f. 

372* 


* The  cooling  laxatives  are,  falts,  manna,  &c.  ; 
but,  in  thefe  cafes,  three  or  four  ounces  of  inful, um 
fennae,  with  half  an  ounce  of  Glauber’s  fait  may  be  gi- 
ven without  danger. 

f The  tartar  emetic  is  the  medicine  generally  em- 
ployed for  this  purpofe.  The  dofe  of  it  in  thefe  cafes 

muft 
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37 i.  Fomentations  and  poultices  applied 
to  the  pained  part  have  been  recommend- 
ed, and  may  be  ufeful  ; but  the  application 
of  them  is  often  inconvenient,  and  may  be 
entirely  omitted  for  the  fake  of  the  more 
effectual  remedy,  bliftering 

Very  early  in  the  difeafe,  a blifterfhould 
be  applied  as  near  to  the  pained  part  as 
poflible.  But  as,  when  the  irritation  of  a 
blifter  is  prefent,  it  renders  bleeding  lefs 

effedual ; 

mull  be  very  fraall,  and  well  diluted,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing formula  : 

Antimon.  tartarifat.  gr.  ih 

Aq.  font.  5 viifs. 

Syr.  papaveris  rubr. 

M. 

The  dofe  of  this  mixture  ought  not  to  exceed  3 
table  fpoonfuls,  when  given  with  this  intention. 

* The  application  of  a blifter  to  the  part  aftefted 
ought  to  be  the  iirft  prefcription  in  all  complaints  of 
the  thorax,  except  fome  remarkable  or  urgent  caufe 
forbid  the  practice,  becaufe  it  is  a molt  efficacious  re- 
medy, and  is  as  neceflary  as  bleeding. 
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effectual  ; fo  the  application  of  the  blitter 
Ihould  he  delayed  uii  a bleeding  ihall  have 
been  employed.  If  the  difeaie  be  mode- 
rate, the  blifter  may  be  applied  immedi- 
ately after  the  firft  bleeding  ; but,  if  the 
difeafe  be  violent,  and  it  is  prefumed  that  a 
fecond  bleeding  may  be  necetfary  loon  af- 
ter the  firft,  it  will  then  be  proper  to  de- 
lay the  bidder  til)  after  the  iecond  bleed- 
ing, when  it  may  be  fuppoled  (hat  any  far- 
ther bleeding  may  be  poftponed  till  the  ir- 
ritation ariling  from  the  blitter  fhall  have 
ceafed.  It  may  be  frequently  neceffary  in 
this  difeafe  to  repeat  the  blittering  : And, 

in  that  cafe,  the  platters  fhould  always  be 
applied  fomewhere  on  the  thorax*;  for, 
when  applied  to  more  diftant  parts,  they 
have  little  effect.  The  keeping  the  blittered 
parts  open,  and  making  what  is  called  a 
perpetual  blitter,  has  much  lefs  effeft  than 
a fielh  blittering. 

• 373- 

> 

* They  ought,  however,  to  be  applied  as  near  to  the 
pained  part  as  pofiible. 
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373*  this  difeafe  often  terminates  by 
an  expectoration,  fo,  various  means  of 
promoting  this  have  been  propofed  : But 
none  of  them  appear  to  be  very  effectual; 
and  fome  of  them,  being  acrid  ftimulant 
fubftances,  cannot  be  very  fafe. 

The  gums  ufually  employed  feem  too 
heating  : Squills  feem  to  be  lefs  fo  ; but 
they  are  not  very  powerful,  and  fometimes 
inconvenient,  by  the  conftant  naufea  they 
induce  *. 

• The 


# All  the  liquid  forms  of  fquills  which  we  have  in  the 
(hops  are  naufeating.  Pills  made  of  the  dry  powder,  with 
any  electuary  or  conferve,  or  honey,  is  the  form  in 
which  fquills  affe£t  the  ftomach  leaft.  The  dofe  is  4 or 
5 grains  of  the  dry  powder  ; 10  grains  generally,  if  not 
conflantly,  produce  vomitings.  To  prevent  the  naufe- 
ating effeft  of  fquills,  the  addition  of  fome  grateful  aro- 
matic is  of  material  ufe.  The  pilulae  flliticze  of  the  E- 
dinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  is  a good  formula,  except  that 
the  dofe  of  it  mud  be  large,  in  order  to  take  a fufli- 

Cjent  quantity  of  the  fquills,  ten  grains  of  it,  contain- 
ing 


practice 


The  volatile  alkali  may  be  of  fervice  as 


an  expectorant  ; but  it  fhould  be  referved 
for  an  advanced  ftate  of  the  difeafe. 


Mucilaginous  and  oily  demulcents  ap- 
pear to  be  ufeful,  by  allaying  that  acrimo- 
ny of  the  mucus  which  occasions  too  fre- 
quent coughing  ; and  which  coughing  pre- 
vents the  ftagnation  and  thickening. of  the 
mucus,  and  thereby  its  becoming  mild. 

The  receiving  into  the  lungs  the  fleams 
of  warm  water  impregnated  with  vinegar, 


has  often  proved  ufeful  in  promoting  ex- 
pectoration 

* But 


ing  only  one  grain  of  dry  fquills,  fuppoflng  no  fyrup  to 
be  ufed  in  making  the  mafs.  One  convenience,  in- 
deed, attends  this  formula,  viz.  that  we  can  give  fmall 
doles  with  more  'precifion  than  if  we  ufe  the  powder 
alone.  The  gum  ammoniac  is  an  ■ expectorant ; and 
therefore,  when  given  along  with  the  fquills  in  thefe 
pills,  may  render  a lefs  dole  of  the  fquills  necefiary.  If 
the  cxtradl  of  liquorice  be  omitted,  the  proportion  of 
the  fquills  to  the  whole  will  be  increafed. 

* Some  practitioners  propofe  the  fleam  of  vinegar 

alone  ; 
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But  of  all  other  remedies,  the  mo  ft 
powerful  for  this  purpofe,  are  antimoniai 
medicines,  given  in  naufeating  dofes,  as  in 
(179).  Of  thefe?  however,  I have  not 
found  the  kermes  mineral  more  efficacious 
than  emetic  tartar,  or  antimoniai  wine ; 
and  the  dofe  of  the  kermes  is  much  more 
uncertain  than  that  of  the  others. 

374.  Though  a fpontaneous  fweating 
often  proves  the  crifis  of  this  difeafe,  it 
ought  not  to  be  excited  by  art,  unlefs  with 
much  caution.  At  leaft,  I have  not  yet 
found  it  either  fo  effectual  or  fafe,  as  fome 
writers  have  all ed c;ed.  When,  after  fome 
remiffion  of  the  fymptoms,  fpontaneous 
fweats  of  a proper  kind  arife,  they  may  be 

encou- 

alone ; but  it  proves  in  general  too  irritating.  The 
fame  objection  may  be  made  againft  ufing  the  iteam  of 
wine,  which  fome  practitioners  have  recommended  in- 
ftead  of  the  fleam  of  vinegar.  Plain  water  is  the  bed, 
as  the  warm  vapour  only  aCts  by  relaxing  the  internal 
furface  of  the  lun^s. 

O 
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encouraged  ; but  it  ought  to  be  without 
much  heat,  and  without  ftimulant  medi- 
cines. if,  however,  the  fweats  be  partial 
and  clammy  only,  and  a great  difficulty  of 
breathing  ftill  remain,  'it  will  be  very  dan- 
gerous to  encourage  them. 

375.  Phyficians  have  differed  much  in 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  ufe  of  opiates  in 
pneumonic  inflammation.  To  me  it  ap- 
pears, that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe, 
and  before  bleeding  and  bliftering  have 
produced  lome  remiffion  of  the  pain  and 
of  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  opiates  have 
a very  bad  efleCT  by  their  increafing  the 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  other  inflam- 
matory iymptoms.  Bur,  in  a more  advan- 
ced date  ot  the  difeafe,  when  the  difficulty 
or  breathing  has  abated,  and  when  the  ur- 
gent fymprom  is  a cough,  proving  the  chief 
caufe  of  the  continuance  of  the  pain,  and 
of  the  want  of  deep,  opiates  may  be  em- 
ployed with  great  advantage  and  fafety. 
a he  interruption  of  the  expectoration, 

which 
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which  they  feem  to  occafion,  is  for  a fhoit 
time  only,  and  they  feem  often  to  promote 
it,  as  they  occafion  a ftagnation  of  what 
was  by  frequent  coughing  diffipated  infen- 
fibly,  and  therefore  give  the  appearance  of 
what  Phyficians  have  called  Concoded 
Matter. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


OF  THE 


PERIPNEUMONIA  NOTH  A, 


O R 


BASTARD  PERIPNEUMONY. 


37 6.  \ Disease  under  this  name  Is 

mentioned  in  fome  medical 
writings  of  the  fixteenth  century  ; but  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  the  name  was  then  ap- 
plied to  the  fame  difeafe  to  which  we  now 
apply  it.  It  appears  to  me,  that,  unlefs 

fome 
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fome  of  the  cafes  defcribed  under  the  title 
of  Catarrhus  SufFocativus  be  iuppofed  to 
have  been  of  the  kind  I am  now  to  treat 
of,  there  was  no  defcription  of  this  difeafe 
given  before  that  by  Sydenham,  under  the 
title  I have  employed  here. 


377.  After  Sydenham,  Boerhaave  was 
the  fit  ft  who  in  a fyftem  took  notice  of  it 
as  a diftinct  difeafe  ; and  he  has  defcribed 
it  in  his  aphorifms,  although  with  fome 
circumftances  different  from  thofe  in  the 
defcription  of  Sydenham.  Of  late,  Mr 
Lieutaud  has  with  great  confidence  affert- 
ed,  that  Sydenham  and  Boerhaave  had,  un- 
der the  fame  title,  defcribed  different  difea- 
fes  ; and  that,  perhaps,  neither  of  them  had, 
on  this  fubject,  delivered  any  thing  but  hy- 
pothesis. 

378.  Notwithftanding  this  bold  affertion, 
I am  humbly  of  opinion,  and  the  Baron 
Van  Swieten  feems  to  have  been  of  the 
fame,  that  Sydenham  and  Boerhaave  did 

Vol.  I.  C c defcribe, 
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defcribe,  under  one  and  the  fame  title,  one 
and  the  fame  difeafe.  Nay,  I am  further 
of  opinion,  that  the  difeafe  defcrihed  by 
Mr  Lieutaud  himfelf,  is  not  effentially  dif- 
ferent from  that  defcrihed  by  both  the  o- 
ther  authors.  Nor  will  the  doubts  of  the 
very  learned  but  model!  Morgagni,  on  this 
fubjed,  difturb  us,  if  we  confider  that, 
while  very  few  defcribers  of  dileafes  either 
have  it  in  their  power,  or  have  been  fuffi- 
ciently  attentive  in  diftinguifhing  between 
the  effential  and  accidental  fymptoms  of 
difeafe  ; fo,  in  a difeafe  which  may  have 
not  only  different,  but  a greater  number  of 
fymptoms,  in  one  perion  than  it  has  in  an- 
other, we  need  not  wonder  that  the  de- 
fcriptions  of  the  fame  difeafe  by  different 
perfons  fhould  come  out  in  fome  relpeds 
different.  I fhall,  however,  enter  no  far- 
ther into  this  controverfy,  but  endeavour 
to  defcribe  the  difeafe  as  it  has  appeared  to 
myfelf ; and,  as  I judge,  in  the  effentia! 
fymptoms,  much  the  fame  as  it  has  appear- 
ed to  all  the  other  authors  mentioned. 


379* 
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379 • difeafe  appears  at  the  fame 

feafons  that  other  pneumonic  and  catarrhal 
affe&ions  commonly  do  ; that  is,  in  au- 
tumn and  in  fpring,  Like  thefe  difeafes  al- 
fo,  it  is  feemingly  occafioned  by  fudden 
changes  of  the  weather  from  heat  to  cold. 
It  appears  alfo,  during  the  prevalence  of 
contagious  catarrhs  ; and  it  is  frequently 
under  the  form  of  the  Peripneumonia  No- 
tha  that  thefe  catarrhs  prove  fatal  to  elderly 
perfons. 

This  difeafe  mod  commonly  attacks  per-* 
fons  fomewhat  advanced  in  life,  efpecially 
thofe  of  a full  phlegmatic  habit  ; thofe  who 
have  before  been  frequently  liable  to  ca- 
tarrhal affe&ions  ; and  thofe  who  have  been 
much  addicted  to  the  large  ufe  of  ferment- 
ed and  fpirituous  liquors. 

The  difeafe  commonly  comes  on  with 
the  fame  fymptoms  as  other  febrile  difea- 
fes; that  is,  with  alternate  chills  and  heats; 
and  the  fymptoms  of  pyrexia  are  fome- 
times  fufficiently  evident  ; but  in  mod  ca- 
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fes  tbefe  are  very  moderate,  and  in  feme 
hardly  at  all  appear.  With  the  firft  attack 
of  the  difeafe,  a cough  comes  on  ; ufually 
accompanied  with  lome  expectoration,  and, 
in  many  cafes,  there  is  a frequent  throw- 
ing up  of  a confiderable  quantity  of  a vif- 
cid  opaque  mucus.  The  cough  often  be- 
comes frequent  and  violent ; is  fometimes 
accompanied  with  a rending  headach  ; and, 
as  in  other  cafes  of  cough,  a vomiting  is 
fometimes  excited  by  it.  The  face  is  lome- 
times  flufhed  ; and  fome  giddinefs  or  drow- 
iinefs  often  attends  the  difeafe.  A difficul- 
ty of  breathing,  with  a fenie  of  oppreffion, 
or  ftraitening  in  the  cheft,  with  fome  ob- 
fcure  pains  there,  and  a lenfe  of  laffitude 
over  the  whole  body,  very  conftantly  at- 
tend this  difeafe.  The  blood  drawn  in  this 
difeafe  (hows  a buffy  furface,  as  in  other 
inflammatory  affections. 

The  difeafe  has  often  the  appearance  on- 
ly of  a more  violent  catarrh,  and  after  the 
employment  of  fome  remedies  is  entirely 

relieved 
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relieved  by  a free  and  copious  expectora- 
tion. In  other  cafes,  however,  the  fever- 
ifh  and  catarrhal  fymptoms  are  at  firft  very 
moderate,  and  even  flight  ; but,  after  a few 
days,  thefe  fymptoms  fuddenly  become 
confiderable,  and  put  an  end  to  the  pa- 
tient’s life  when  the  indications  of  danger 
were  before  very  little  evident. 

380.  From  the  different  circumftances  in 
which  this  difeafe  appears,  the  pathology  of 
it  is  difficult.  It  is  certainly  often  no  other 
at  firfl  than  a catarrhal  affedion,-  which, 
in  elderly  perfons,  is  frequently  attended 
with  a large  afflux  of  mucus  to  the  lungs  ; 
and  it  was  on  this  footing  that  Sydenham 

1 " 

confidered  it  as  only  differing  in  degree 
from  his  Febris  Hyemaiis . A catarrh,  how- 
ever, is  ftridly  an  affedion  of  the  mucous 
membrane  and  follicles  of  the  bronchia?  a- 
]one  : But  it  may  readily  have,  and  fre- 
quently has,  a degree  of  pneumonic  in- 
flammation joined  to  it  ; and  in  that  cafe 
jnay  prove  more  properly  the  peculiar  dii- 
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eafe  we  treat  of  here.  But,  further,  a$ 
pneumonic  inflammation  very  often  pro- 
duces an  effufion  of  ferum  into  the  bron- 
chi se  (348.),  fo  this.,  in  elderly  perfons, 
may  occur  in  confequence  of  a flight  de- 
gree of  inflammation;  and,  when  it  does 
happen,  will  give  the  exquifite  and  fatal 
cafes  of  the  peripneumonia  notha. 

381.  After  this  attempt  to  eftabliffi  the 
pathology,  the  method  of  cure  in  the  dif- 
ferent circuinflanc.es  of  the  difeafe  will  not 
be  difficult. 

In  cafe  the  fever,  catarrhal  and  pneu- 
monic fymptoms  are  immediately  confi- 
derable,  a blood-letting  will  certainly  be 
proper  and  neceiTary  : But,  where  thefe 

fymptoms  are  moderate,  a blood-letting 
will  hardly  be  requifite  ; and,  when  an  ef- 
fufion is  to  be  feared,  the  repetition  of 
blood-letting  may  prove  extremely  hurt- 
ful *. 

* In 

£ The  intention  of  bleeding  in  this  difeafe  is  merely 

M 
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la  all  cafes,  the  remedies  chiefly  to  be 
depended  upon  are  vomiting  * and  blifler- 
ingf.  Full  vomiting  may  be  frequently- 
repeated  ; and  nauleating  J dofes  ought  to 
be  conltantly  employed. 

C c 4 Purging 


to  facilitate  the  circulation  through  the  lungs,  and  to 
relieve  the  oppreffion  in  the  breaft.  When  this  inten- 
tion is  therefore  anfwered,  and  when  the  fhortnefs  of 
breath  and  oppreffion  about  the  breaft:  are  removed, 
there  is  no  farther  need  of  the  lancet- 

As  this  difeafe  chiefly  -attacks  elderly  perfons.  and 
fuch  as  are  of  a phlegmatic  habit,  much  . arm  may  be 
done  by  repeated  bleedings,  which  always  increale  de- 
bility, and  retard  the  cure. 

* Vomiting  in  this  difeafe  has  been  thought  by 
many  practitioners  to  be  a doubtful  remedy.  The  ac- 
tion of  vomiting  always  oppreffies  the  breaft,  and  iome- 
times  even  increafes  the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe. 

f This  is  the  chief  remedy  ; and  the  blifters  ought 
to  be  applied  as  near  the  part  affected  as  poffible. 

+ In  feveral  of  the  former  notes  we  have  fully  de- 

fcribed 
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Purging  may  perhaps  be  ufeful  ; but,  as 
as  it  is  feldom  fo  in  pneumonic  affe&icns, 
nothing  but  gentle  laxatives  are  here  ne- 
ceflary  *. 

/ ‘ In 

fcribed  the  method  cf  giving  the  emetic  tartar  in  nau- 
seating dotes.  Their  principal  effect  is  to  procure  a 
perfpiration  ; and,  when  this  effect  is  produced,  the 
patient  muft  drink  largely  of  any  diluent  or  attenuating 
liquor,  as  thin  barley-water,  with  the  addition  of  the 
juice  of  Some  of  the  acid  fruits,  or  infufions  of  fome  of 
the  gentle  aromatics,  as  fage,  balm,  mint,  £cc.  or  even 
a thin  wine  whey, 

* Purging  is  furely  hurtful  in  this  difeafe,  by  indu- 
cing too  great  a /fate  of  debility  j the  intefljnes,  howe- 
ver, are  to  be  emptied  in  the;  beginning  of  the  difeafe, 
which  is  bell  done  by  a purging  glyfler,  and  kept  open 
by  the  fublequent  ule  of  gentle  laxatives,  or  by  repeti- 
tions of  mild  emollient  glyfters.  The  purging  glyfler 
may  be  made  as  follows  : 

Aq.  font.  ft.  i. 

Fol.  fenn.  f,fs. 

Coque  leniter,  et  co’aturtc  adde 

Sal.  cathart.  amar.  5b 

Mel.  ijii. 

f.  Enema. 

The 
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In  all  the  circumftances  of  this  difeafe, 
the  antiphlogistic  regimen  is  proper  : Cold 
is  to  be  guarded  againft  ; but  much  exter- 
nal heat  is  to  be  carefully  avoided. 

$ 

382.  If  a perfon  fweats  eafily,  and  it 
can  be  brought  out  by  the  ufe  of  mild  te- 
pid liquors  only,  the  practice  may  in  fuch 
perfons  be  tried.  See  Morgagni  Ds  Sed. 
et  Cauf.  Epift.  xiii.  Art.  4. 

383.  I might  here,  perhaps,  give  a fepa- 
rate  fedtion  on  the  Carditis  and  Pericardi- 
tis, cr  the  inflammations  of  the  heart  and 
Pericardium  ; but  they  fcarcely  require  a 

particular 


The  fubfequent  glyflers  ought  to  confift  of  nothing 
more  than  Ample  barley  water,  or  milk  and  water. 
The  laxatives,  if  they  are  ufed,  fhould  be  very  gentle 
and  mild  ; as  cream  of  tartar  whey,  manna,  tama- 
rinds, Sec.  Half  an  ounce  of  manna  djilolved  in  half 
a pint  of  cream  of  tartar  whey,  makes  an  agreeable  o- 
pening  mixture j half  a tea-cupful  of  it  may  be  taken 
three  or  four  times  a day,  fo  as  to  procure  at  leaf!  two 
or  three  ftools  in  the  twenty-four  hours, 
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particular  confideration.  An  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  pericardium  is  almoft  always 
a part  of  the  fame  pneumonic  affedion  I 
have  been  treating  of ; and  is  not  always 
diftinguifhed  by  any  different  fymptoms  ; 
or,  if  it  be,  does  not  require  any  different 
treatment.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  an 
acute  inflammation  of  the  heart  itfelf ; 
and,  when  it  happens  that  the  one  or  other 
is  difcovered  by  the  fymptoms  of  palpita- 
tion or  fyncope,  no  more  will  be  implied 
than  that  the  remedies  of  pneumonic  in- 
flammation fhould  be  employed  with  great- 
er  diligence. 

From  diffedions,  which  fhow  the  heart 
and  pericardium  affeded  with  erofions,  ul- 
cerations, and  abfcefles,  we  difcover,  that 
thefe  parts  had  been  before  affeded  with 
inflammation  ; and  that  in  cafes  where  no 
fymptoms  of  pneumonic  inflammation  had 
appeared  : It  may  therefore  be  alledged, 
that  thofe  inflammations  of  the  heart  and 
pericardium  fhould  be  confidered  as  difea- 
ies  independent  of  the  pneumonic.  This 

indeed 
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indeed  is  juft  : But  the  hiftory  of  fuch  ca- 
fes proves,  that  thofe  inflammations  had 
been  of  a chronic  kind,  and  hardly  difco- 
vering  themfelves  by  any  peculiar  fymp- 
toms  ; or,  if  attended  with  fymptoms  mark- 
ing an  affection  of  the  heart,  thefe  were, 
however,  fuch  as  have  been  known  fre- 
quently to  arife  from  other  caufes  than  in- 
flammation. There  is,  therefore,  upon  the 
whole,  no  room  for  our  treating  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  inflammation  of  the  heart; 
pr  pericardium. 
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C H A P.  VIII, 


Of  the  Gastritis,  or  Inflammation 
of  the  Stomach. 


3S4,  MONG  the  inflammations  of  the 


a place  in  our  Nofology  to  the  Peritonitis; 
comprehending  under  that  title,  not  only 
the  inflammations  affecting  the  peritonaeum 
lining  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  but  alfo 
thole  affecting  the  extenfions  of  this  mem- 
brane in  the  omentum  md  mefentery.  It 
is  not,  however,  propofed  to  treat  of  them 


abdominal  region,  I have  given 


here, 
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here,  becaufe  it  is  very  difficult  to  fay  by 
what  lymptoms  they  are  always  to  be 
known;  and  farther,  becaufe,  when  known, 
they  do  not  require  any  remedies  befide 
thofe  of  inflammation  in  general.  I pro- 
ceed, therefore,  to  treat  of  thole  inflamma- 
tions which,  affecting  vifeera  of  peculiar 
functions,  both  give  occafion  to  peculiar 
lymptoms,  and  require  fome  peculiarities 
in  the  method  of  cure  : and  I ihall  begin 
with  the  inflammation  of  the  ftomach. 

385.  The  inflammation  of  the  ftomach 
is  of  two  kinds,  Phlegmonic,  or  Erythema- 
tic  *,  The  flrft  may  be  feated  in  wrhat  is 
called  the  Nervous  Coat  of  the  flomach,  or 
in  the  peritonaeum  invefling  it.  The  fecond 
is  always  feated  in  the  villous  coat  and  cel- 
lular texture  immediately  fubjacent. 


* This  is  a new  term  but  whoever  contiders  what 
is  laid  in  274.  will,  I exped,  perceive  the  propriety, 
and  even  the  neceflity,  of  it. — Author. 


386.  The  phlegmonic  inflammation  of 
the  ftomach,  or  what  has  been  commonly 
treated  under  the  title  of  Gaflritis,  is  known 

1 

by  an  acute  pain  in  fome  part  of  the  region 
of  the  ftomach,  attended  with  pyrexia,  with 
frequent  vomiting,  cfpecialiy  upon  occafion 
of  any  thing  being  taken  down  into  the 
ftomach,  and  frequently  with  hickup.  The 
pulfe  is  commonly  fmall  and  hard;  and 
there  is  a greater  lofs  of  ftrength  in  all  the 
functions  of  the  body,  than  in  the  cafe  of 
almcft  any  other  inflammation. 

387.  Th  is  inflammation  may  be  produ- 
ced by  various  caufes,  as,  by  external  con- 
tufion  ; by  acrids  of  various  kinds  taken 
into  the  ftomach  ; frequently  by  very  cold 
drink  taken  into  it  while  the  body  is  very 
warm  ; and  fometimes  by  over-diftenfion, 
from  the  having  taken  in  a large  quantity 
of  food  of  difficult  digeftion.  All  thefe  may 
be  confldered  as  external  caufes ; but  the 
difeafe  fometimes  arifes  alfo  from  internal 
caufes  not  fo  well  uuderftood.  It  may 

arife 
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arife  from  inflammations  of  the  neighbour- 
ing parts  communicated  to  the  ftomach, 
and  is  then  to  be  conlidered  as  a fympto™ 
matic  affection  only.  It  may  arife  alfo  from 
various  acrimonies  generated  within  the 
bcdv,  either  in  the  ftomach  itfelf,  or  in  o- 
iher  parts,  and  poured  into  the  cavity  of 
the  ftomach.  Thefe  are  caufcs  more  direct- 
ly applied  to  the  ftomach  ; but  there  are 
perhaps  others  originating  elfewhere,  and 
afiedting  the  ftomach  only  fympathetically. 
Such  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  adted  in  the 
cafe  of  putrid  fevers  and  exanthematic  py- 
rexite;  in  which,  upon  difl'edtion,  it  has 
been  difeovered  that  the  ftomach  had  been 
affected  with  inflammation. 

388.  From  the  fenfibility  of  the  ftomach, 
and  its  communication  with  the  reft  of  the 
fyftem,  it  will  be  obvious,  that  the  inflam- 
mation of  this  organ,  by  whatever  caufes 
produced,  may  be  attended  with  fatal  con- 
fequences.  In  particular,  by  the  great  de- 
bility which  fuch  an  inflammation  fudden- 
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ly  produces,  it  may  quickly  prove  fatal, 
without  running  the  common  courfe  of  in- 
flammations. 

When  it  Jafts  long  enough  to  follow  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  other  inflammations,  it 
may  terminate  by  refolution,  gangrene,  or 
fuppuration.  The  fchirrhofities  which  are- 
often  difcovered  affecting  the  ftomach;  are 
feldom  known  to  be  the  confequences  of 
inflammation. 

389.  The  tendency  of  this  difeafe  to  ad- 
mit of  refolution,  may  be  known  by  its  ha- 
ving arifen  from  no  violent  caufe ; by  the 
moderate  date  of  the  fymptoms,  and  by  a 
gradual  remiflion  of  thefe,  cfpecially  in  con- 
fequence  of  remedies  employed  in  the  courfe 
of  the  Arft,  or  at  farthefl  the  fecond,  week 
of  the  difeafe. 

390.  The  tendency  to  fuppuration  may 
be  known  by  the  fymptoms  continuing,  in 
a moderate  degree,  for  more  than  one  or 
two  weeks;  and  likewife  by  a confiderable 

remiflion 
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remiflion  of  the  pain,  while  a fenfe  of 
weight  and  an  anxiety  hill  remain. 

When  an  abfcels  has  been  formed,  the 
frequency  of  the  pulfe  is  at  firft  abated  ; 
but  foon  after,  it  is  again  increafed,  with 
{frequent  cold  fhiverings,  and  with  marked 
exacerbations  in  the  afternoon  and  even- 
ing, followed  by  night-fweatings,  and  other 
fymptoms  of  hedtic  fever.  Thefe  at  length 
prove  fatal,  unlefs  the  abfcefs  open  into  the 
cavity  of  the  ilomach,  the  pus  be  evacuated 
by  vomiting,  and  the  ulcer  foon  heal. 

3Q 1.  The  tendency  to  gangrene  may  be 
fufpefted  from  the  violence  of  the  l’ymp- 
toms  not  yielding  to  the  remedies  employ- 
ed during  the  frit  days  of  the  difeafe:  and 
that  a gangrene  has  already  begun,  may  be 
known  from  the  fudden  remifiion  of  the 
pain,  while  the  frequency  of  the  pulfe  con- 
tinues, and  at  the  fame  time  becomes  weak- 
er, accompanied  with  other  marks  1 of  an 
increahng  debility  in  the  whole  fyftem. 

Vol.  I.  D d 392. 

\ & A delirium  is  one  of  the  mod  general  conc/» mu- 

tants 
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392  From  the  difledion  of  dead  bodies 
it  appears,  that  the  ftomach  very  often  has 
been  affeded  with  inflammation,  when  the 
charaderiftic  fymptoms  of  it  (386.)  had  not 
appeared  ; and  therefore  it  is  very  difficult 
to  lay  down  any  general  rules  for  the  cure 
of  this  difeafe, 

393.  It  is  only  in  the  cafe  of  phlegmo- 
nic inflammation,  as  charaderifed  in  386, 
that  we  can  advife  the  cure  or  refolution  to 
be  attempted  by  large  and  repeated  bleed- 
ings employed  early  in  the  difeafe  : and 
we  are  not  to  be  deterred  from  thefe  by  the 
fmalinefs  of  the  pulfe;  for,  after  bleeding, 
it  commonly  becomes  fuller  and  fofter. 
After  bleeding,  a blifter  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  region  of  the  ftomach;  and  the 
cure  will  be  affifted  by  fomentations  of  the 
whole  abdomen,  as  well  as  by  frequent  e- 
snollient  and  laxative  glyfters. 

394* 

tants  of  the  increafing  debility  of  the  fyftem,  and  may 
be  confidered  as  a diagnoftic* 
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394  In  this  difeafe,  the  irritability  of  the 
ftornach  will  not  admit  of  any  medicines 
being  thrown  into  it ; and,  if  any  internal 
medicines  can  be  fuppofed  neceftary,  they 
mult  be  exhibited  in  giyfters.  The  giving 
of  drink  may  be  tried  ; but  it  ought  to  be 
of  the  very  mildeft  kind,  and  in  very  final! 
quantities  at  a time  *. 

% 

395*  Opiates,  in  whatever  manner  exhi- 
bited, are  very  hurtful  during  the  firft  days 
of  the  difeafe  ; but  when  its  violence  mall 
have  abated,  and  when  the  violence  of  the 
pain  and  vomiting  recur  at  intervals  only, 
opiates  given  in  giyfters  may  be  cautioufly 
tried,  and  fometimes  have  been  employed 
with  advantage. 


D d 2 


* Chicken  broth  is  extremely  mild  ; it  may  be  taken 
in  fmall  quantities,  with  about  eight  or  te.  grains  of 
nitre  in  every  pint  of  it.  Lintfeed  '23  is  alfo  a very 


mild  drink  ; and,  if  the  inllammation  be  owing  to  the 


prefence  of  any  acrid  matter  irritat.ng  the  flomach,  it 
is  of  great  fervice  by  its  fheathing  quality. 
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396.  A tendency  to  fuppuration,  in  this 
difeafe,  is  to  be  obviated  by  the  means  juft 
now  propofed.  After  a certain  duration 
of  the  difeafe,  it  cannot  be  prevented  by 
any  means  whatever  ; and,  when  adtually 
begun,  mud  be  left  to  nature  ; the  bufmefs 
of  the  phyfician  being  only  to  avoid  all  ir- 
ritation. 

397.  A tendency  to  gangrene  can  be  ob- 
viated in  no  other  way  than  by  the  means 
fuggefted  393.  employed  early  in  the  dii- 
eafe ; and,  when  it  does  adually  fupervene, 

admits  of  no  remedy. 

% ■»  * 

39S.  Erythematic  inflammations  of  the 
ftomach,  are  more  frequent  than  thole  of 
the  phlegmonic  kind.  It  appears,  at  lead:, 
from  difledtions,  that  the  ftomach  has  often 
been  affedted  with  inflammation,  when  nei- 
ther pain  nor  pyrexia  had  before  given  any 
notice  of  it  ; and  fuch  inflammation  I ap- 
prehend to  have  been  chiefly  of  the  erythe- 
paatic  kind.  This  fpecies  of  inflammation 

alfo. 
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ifo,  is  efpecially  to  be  expe&ed  from  acri- 
mony of  any  kind  thrown  into  the  flomach  5 
and  would,  certainly  occur  more  frequently 
from  fuch  a caufe*  were  not  the  interior 
furface  of  this  organ  commonly  defended 
by  mucus  exuding  in  large  quantity  from 
the  numerous  follicles  placed  immediately 
under  the  villous  coat.  Upon  many  occa- 
fions,  however,  the  exudation  of  mucus  is 
prevented,  or  the  liquid  poured  out  is  of  a 
lefs  vifcid  kind,  fo  as  to  be  lefs  fitted  to  de- 
fend the  fubjacent  nerves;  and  it  is  in  fuch 
cafes  that  matters  even  of  moderate  acri- 
mony, may  produce  an  erythematic  affec^ 
tion  of  the  flomach. 

399.  From  what  has  been  faid,  it  muft 
appear  that  an  erythematic  inflammation  of 
the  flomach  may  frequently  occur  ; but 
will  not  always  difcover  itfelf,  as  it  fome- 
times  takes  place  without  pyrexia,  pain? 
or  vomiting. 

4°^ 
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400.  There  are  cafes,  however,  in  which* 
it  may  be  difcovered.  The  affe&ion  of  the 
ftomach  fometimes  fpreads  into  the  oefo- 
pnagus,  and  appears  in  the  pharynx,  as 
well  as  on  the  whole  internal  furface  of  the 
mouth.  When,  therefore,  an  erythematic 
inflammation  affe&s  the  mouth  and  fauces, 
and  when  at  the  fame  time  there  fhall  be 
in  the  ftomach  an  unufual  fenfibility  to  all 
acrids,  with  a frequent  vomiting,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  of  the  ftomach  being  affect- 
ed with  the  fame  inflammation  that  has  ap- 
peared in  the  fauces,  Even  when  no  in- 
flammation appears  in  the  fauces,  yet  if 
fome  degree  of  pain  be  felt  in  the  ftomach, 
if  there  be  a want  of  appetite,  an  anxiety, 
frequent  vomiting,  an  unufual  fenlibility 
with  refpeCt  to  acrids,  fome  third,  and  fre- 
quency of  pulfe,  there  will  then  be  room  to 
fufpeCt  an  erythematic  inflammation  of  the 
ftomach  ; and  we  have  known  luch  fymp- 
toms,  after  fome  time,  difcover  their  caufe 
more  clearly  by  the  appearance  of  the  in- 
flammation in  the  fauces  or  mouth. 

Erythematic 
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Erythematic  inflammation  is  often  dif- 
pofed  to  fpread  from  one  place  to  another 
on  the  fame  furface  5 and,  in  doing  lb,  to 
leave  the  place  it  had  firfl  occupied.  Thus, 
fuch  an  inflammation  has  been  known  to 
fpread  fucceffively  along  the  whole  courfe 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  occafioning  in  the 
inteflines  diarrhoea,  and  in  the  ftomach 
vomitings  ; the  diarrhoea  ceafing  when  the 
vomitings  come  on,  or  the  vomitings  upon 
the  coming  on  ot  the  diarrhcea. 

401.  When  an  erythematic  inflammation 
of  the  ftomach  (hall  be  difcovered,  it  is  to 
be  treated  differently,  according  to  tne  dif-* 
ference  of  its  caufes  and  symptoms* 

When  it  is  owing  to  acrid  matters  taken 
in  by  the  mouth,  and  w7hen  thefe  may  be 
fuppofed  ftill  prefent  in  the  ftomach,  they 
are  to  be  wafhed  out  by  throwing  in  a large 
Quantity  of  warm  and  mild  liquids,  and  by 
exciting  vomiting.  At  the  lame  time,  if 

the  nature  of  the  acrimony  and  its  proper 

P d 4 corredor 
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corredor  be  known,  this  fhould  be  thrown 
in;  or  if  a ipecific  corredor  be  not  known, 
fome  general  demulcents  flhould  be  em- 
ployed. 

402.  Thefe  meafures,  however,  are  more 
fuited  to  prevent  the  inflammation,  than  to 
cure  it  after  it  has  taken  place.  When  this 
laft  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  the  cafe,  if  it  be 
attended  with  a fenfe  of  heat,  with  pain 
and  pyrexia,  according  to  the  degree  of 
thefe  fymptoms,  the  meafures  propofed  in 
393.  arq  to  be  more  or  Ids  employ ed. 

403.  When  an  erythematic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  flomach  has  arifen  from  inter- 
na! caufes,  if  pain  and  pyrexia  accompany 
the  diieafe,  fome  bleeding,  in  perfons  not 
otherwife  weakened,  may  be  employed  : 
but,  as  the  affedion  often  arifes  in  putrid 
dileafes,  and  in  convalefcents  from  fever,  fo, 
in  thefe  cafes,  bleeding  is  inadmiflible;  all 
that  can  be  done  being  to  avoid  irritation, 
and  to  throw  into  the  itomach  what  quan- 

tity 
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Sity  of  acids,  and  of  acefcent  aliments,  it 
Ihall  be  found  to  bear. 

In  fome  conditions  of  the  body,  in  which 
this  difeafe  arifes,  the  Peruvian  bark  and 
bitters  may  feem  to  be  indicated  ; but  an 
erytbematic  ftate  of  the  ftomach  does  not 
commonly  allow  of  them. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


I 

OF  THE 

ENTERITIS, 

o ft 

INFLAMMATION  of  the  INTESTINES. 

404.  inflammation  of  the  intef-* 

■-»-  tines,  like  that  of  the  ftomach, 
may  be  either  phlegmonic,  or  erythema- 
tic  : But,  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  latter,  I 
have  nothing  to  add  to  what  has  been  faid 
in  the  laft  chapter  ; and  fhall  here  there- 
fore  treat  of  the  phlegmonic  inflammation 
only. 

4 

406. 
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406  *.  This  Inflammation  may  be  known 
to  be  prefent,  by  a fixed  pain  of  the  abdo- 
men, attended  with  pyrexia,  coftivenefs, 
and  vomiting.  Practical  writers  mention 
the  pain  in  this  cafe  as  felt  in  different 
parts  of  the  abdomen,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent feat  of  the  inflammation  ; and  fo, 
indeed,  it  fometimes  happens  ; but  very  of- 
ten the  pain  fpreads  over  the  whole  belly, 
and  is  felt  more  efpecially  about  the  na- 
vel. 

407.  The  Enteritis  and  Gaftriti3  arife 
from  like  caufes  j but  the  former,  more 
readily  than  the  latter,  proceeds  from  cold 
applied  to  the  lower  extremities,  or  to  the 
belly  itfelf.  The  enteritis  has  likewife  its 
own  peculiar  caufes,  as  fupervening  upon 
the  fpafmodic  colic,  incarcerated  hernia, 
and  volvulus. 

408.  Inflammations  of  the  inteffmes 
have  the  fame  terminations  as  thofe  of  the 
ftomach  ; and,  in  both  cafes,  the  feverai 

fen* 

* The  articles  were  thus  numbered  in  the 
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tendencies  are  to  be  difcovered  by  the  fame 
fymptoms  (389. — 391.). 

409.  The  cure  of  the  enteritis  is,  in  ge- 
neral, the  fame  with  that  of  the  gaftritis 
(393.  et  feq.)  ; but,  in  the  enteritis,  there  is 
commonly  more  accefs  to  the  introdu&ion 
of  liquids,  of  acid,  acefcent,  and  other  codl- 
ing remedies,  arid  even  of  laxadfes  As/ 

however, 

* In  this  dife&fe,  we  ought  to  be  Extremely  cautious 
in  the  adminiftration  either  of  medicines  or  diluents. 
The  reafon  is  evident  from  the  following  confldera- 
tions.  In  every  cafe  of  inflammation  of  a canal,  the 
bore  of  that  canal  is  diminifned,  and  frequently  quite 
ihut.  A quantity  of  any  kind  of  ingefta  being  forced 
againit  this  obftruftion,  muft  neceflarily  inCreafe  the 
irritation,  and  confequently  aggravate  all  the  fymptoms1. 
The  fame  reafon  may  be  given  for  the  caution  need- 
fary  in  prelcribing  laxatives,  which  always  irritate  5 for 
their  action  generally  depends  upon  the  irritation  they 
produce. 

* bleedings,  emollient  glyfters  frequently  re- 
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however,  a vomiting  fo  frequently  attends 
this  difeafe,  care  mud  be  taken  not  to  ex- 
cite 


peated,  fomentations,  the  warm  bath,  and  finall  ano- 
dyne glyfters  occafionally  inje&ed,  are  the  molt  effec- 
tual remedies  in  the  firft  (luge  of  this  violent  difeafe. 

When  the  pain  remits,  and  the  violence  of  the  fymp- 

t'oms  abates,  mild  diluents  may  then  be  admitted,  as 

, 

chicken  broth,  thin  lintfeed  tea,  8cc.  ; and,  if  iuch  li- 
quors be  retained  without  aggravating  the  fymptoms, 
we  may  then  venture  to  give  an  ounce  of  manna  every 

three  or  four  hours,  till  it  procures  a pailage. 

. ‘ / ' 

The  internal  ufe  of  opium  has  been  extolled  by  feve- 
ral  practitioners  in  thefe  cafes  ; but  experience  ih..ws 
that  it  generally  does  harm  in  every  cafe  of  inflamma- 
tion, efpecially  in  the  early  ft  ages  ot  i.. 

The  anodyne  glyfler  is  the  fafcft  method  of  ufing  opi- 
um ; but  glyfters  of  this  kind  are  fakl  to  obftruCt . This 
objection  is,  however,  ill  founded  •,  for,  by  durum  flung 
the  rrltation,  they  evidently  tend  to  refolve  thtr  inflam- 
mation. The  foliowing  formula  of  an  anodyne  glyfler 
ii  generally  ufed : 
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cite  that  vomiting  by  either  the  quantity  or 
the  quality  of  any  thing  thrown  into  the 
fiomach. 

The  fame  obferyation,  with  refpeft  to 
the  nfe  of  opiates,  is  to  be  made  here  as  in 
the  cafe  jf  gaftritis. 

410.  Under  the  title  of  Enteritis,  it  has 
been  ufual  with  pra&ical  writers  to  treat  of 
the  remedies  prope.  for  the  colic  *,  and  its 
higher  degree  named  Ileus  : But,  although 
it  be  true  that  the  enteritis  and  colic  do  fre- 
quently accompany  each  other,  1 {till  bold 

them 


Decpft.  hord.  sjiv. 
Opii  puri  gr.  iv. 
M. 


In  thefe  glyfters,  particular  care  mull  be  taken  to  a- 
void  every  thing  that  has  the  kaft  tendency  to  irritate. 

If  a gangrene  be  formed  before  the  phyfi  ian  be  call- 
ed, as  is  too  frequently  the  cafe,  then  all  remedies  are  in 
vain. 


* See  Art.  435, 
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them  to  be  diftind  difeafes,  to  be  often  oc- 
curring feparately,  and  accordingly  to  re- 
quire and  admit  of  different  remedies.  I 
fhall  therefore  delay  fpeaking  of  the  reme- 
dies proper  for  the  colic,  till  I fhall  come 
to  treat  of  this  difeafe  in  its  proper  place. 

What  might  be  mentioned  with  refped 
to  the  fuppuration  or  gangrene  occurring 
in  the  enteritis,  may  be  fufficiently  under- 
flood from  what  has  been  faid  on  the  fame 
fubjed  with  refped  to  the  gaftrifis. 


\ 
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CHAP.  X. 


OF  THE 

HEPATITIS, 


O R 


INFLAMMATION  of  the  LIVER, 


412.  r | ^ H E inflammation  of  the  liver 
bL  feems  to  be  of  two  kinds  ; the 
one  acute,  the  other  chronic. 

413.  The  acute  is  attended  with  pun- 
gent pain  9 confiderable  pyrexia  \ a fre- 
quent. 
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quent,  ftrong,  and  hard  pulfe  ; and  high- 
coloured  urine. 

414.  The  chronic  hepatitis  very  often 
does  not  exhibit  any  of  thefe  fymptoms  ; 
and  it  is  only  dilcovered  to  have  happen- 
ed, by  our  finding  in  the  liver,  upon  dif- 
fedion,  large  ablcefles,  which  were  prefu- 
med to  be  the  effect  of  fome  degree  of  pre- 
* , 

vious  inflammation.  As  this  chronic  in- 
flammation is  feldom  to  be  certainly 
known,  and  therefore  does  not  lead  to  any 
determined  pradice,  we  omit  treating  of  it 
here,  and  (hall  only  treat  of  what  relates 
to  the  acute  fpecies  of  the  hepatitis  *, 

415.  The  acute  hepatitis  may  be  known 
by  a pain  more  or  1 el s acute  in  the  right 
hypochondrium,  increaled  by  preflmg  up- 
on the  part.  1 he  pain  is  very  oiten  in 
luch  a part  of  the  fide  as  to  make  it  appear 
Vol.  I.  Ee  like 

* It  is  doubtful  whether  this  chronic  hepatitis  ever 

rxifts. 
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like  that  of  a pleurify  ; and  frequently,  like 
that,  too,  is  increaled  on  refpiration.  The 
dil  ale  is,  in  fome  inhances,  alfo  attended 
with  a cough,  which  is  commonly  dry,  but 
fometimes  humid  ; and,  when  the  pain 
thus  refembies  that  of  a pleurify,  the  pa- 
tient cannot  lie  eafily  except  upon  the  fide 
affedted. 

In  every  kind  of  acute  hepatitis,  the  pain 
is  often  extended  to  the  clavicle,  and  to 
the  ton  of  the  fhoulder.  The  difeafe  is 
attended  Sometimes  with  hickup,  and 
fometimes  with  vomiting  Many  practi- 
cal writers  have  mentioned  the  jaundice,  or 
a yellow  colour  of  the  fkin  and  eyes,  as 
a very  conftant  fymptom  of  the  hepatitis  ; 
but  experience  has  fhown,  that  it  may  of- 
ten occur  without  any  fuch  fymptom  *. 

4I&. 

* This  fymptom  generally  appears,  however,  after 
the  diteafe  has  continued  for  three  or  four  days  ; per- 
haps,  indeed,  it  might  have  been  prefent  in  the  begin- 

ping  | 
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416.  The  remote  caufes  of  hepatitis  are 
not  always  to  be  difcerned,  and  many  have 
been  afhgned  on  a very  uncertain  founda- 
tion. The  following  feem  to  be  frequently 
evident.  1.  External  violence  from  contu- 
fions  or  falls,  and  elpecially  thofe  which 
have  occafioned  a fradlure  of  the  cranium. 
2.  Certain  paffions  of  the  mind.  3.  Vio- 
lent fummer-  heats.  4.  Violent  exercife. 
5.  Intermittent  and  remittent  fevers.  6. 
Cold  applied  externally,  or  internally  ; and 
therefore,  in  many  cafes,  the  fame  caufes 
which  produce  pneumonic  inflammation, 
produce  hepatitis,  and  vvhence  alfo  the  two 
difeafes  are  fometimes  joined  together.  7. 
Various  folid  concretions  or  collections  of 
liquid  matter,  in  the  Jubilance  of  the  liver, 
produced  by  unknown  caufes.  Laflly,  I he 
acute  is  often  induced  by  a chronic  inflam- 
mation of  this  vifcus. 

Ee  2 4x7* 


ring,  for  it  is  frequently  fo  flight  as  to  efcape  observa- 
tion. 
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417.  It  has  been  fuppofed  that  the  hepa- 
titis may  be  an  affection  either  of  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  hepatic  artery,  or  of  thofe 
of  the  vena  portarum  ; but  of  the  laft  fup- 
polition  there  is  neither  evidence  nor  pro-  ♦ 
babiiity. 

\ 

418.  It  feems  probable,  that  the  acute 
hepatitis  is  always  an  affuftion  of  the  ex- 
ternal membrane  of  the  liver  ; and  that  the 
parenchymatic  is  of  the  chronic  kind.  The 
acute  difeafe  may  be  feated  either  on  the 
convex  or  on  the  concave  furface  of  the  li- 
ver. In  the  former  cafe,  a more  pungent 
pain  and  hickup  may  be  produced,  and  the 
refpiration  is  more  confiderably  affeded. 

In  the  latter,  there  occurs  lefs  pain,  and  a 
vomiting  is  produced,  commonly  by  fome 
inflammation  communicated  to  the  fto- 
mach*  The  inflammation  of  the  concave 
furface  of  the  liver,  may  be  readily  com- 
municated to  the  gall-bladder  and  biliary 
duds  ; and  this  perhaps  is  the  only  cafe  of 
idiopathic  hepatitis  attended  with  jaundice. 


4*9* 
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419.  The  hepatitis,  like  other  inflam- 
mations, may  end  by  refolution,  fuppura- 
tion,  or  gangrene  ; and  the  tendency  to  the 
one  or  the  other  of  thefe  events  may  be 
known  from  what  has  been  delivered  a- 
bove. 

420.  The  refolution  of  hepatitis  is  often 
the  confequence  of,  or  is  attended  with,  e- 
vacuations  of  different  kinds.  A hemor- 
rhagy,  fometimes  from  the  right  * noftril, 
and  fometimes  from  the  hemorrhoidal  vef- 
iels,  gives  a folution  of  the  difeafe.  Some- 
times a bilious  diarrhoea  contributes  to  thO 
fame  event  ; and  the  refolution  of  the  he- 
patitis, as  of  other  inflammations,  is  at- 
tended with  Sweating,  and  with  an  evacua- 

E e 3 tion 

* And  the  left  alfo.  It  was  a fancy  of  Galen’s  that 
inflammatory  fevers  were  only  refolved  by  fuch  hemor- 
rhagies  as  flowed  from  the  fide  affefted  : Thus,  an  he- 
morrhage from  the  right  noftril  refolved  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  liver  ; but  a difcharge  from  the  left,  an  iri- 
flammation  of  the  fpleeni, 
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tion  of  urine  depofiting  a copious  fediment. 
Can  this  difeafe  be  refolved  by  expectora- 
tion ? It  would  feem  to  be  fometimes  cured 
by  an  eryfipelas  appearing  in  fome  exter- 
nal part. 

321.  When  this  difeafe  has  ended  in  fup- 
puration,  the  pus  collected  may  be  difchar- 
ged  by  the  biliary  duCts;  or,  if  the  fuppu- 
rated  part  does  not  any  where  adhere  clofe- 
ly  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  the  pus  may 
be  difcharged  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men : But  if,  during  the  firft  ftate  of  in- 
flammation, the  afFeCted  part  of  the  liver 
fha  11  have  formed  a clofe  adhefion  to  fome 
of  the  neighbouring  parts,  the  difcharge  of 
the  pus  after  fuppuration  may  be  various, 
according  to  the  different  feat  of  the  ab- 
fcefs.  When  feated  on  the  convex  part  of 
the  liver,  if  the  adhefion  be  to  the  perito- 
namm  lining  the  common  teguments,  the 
pus  may  make  its  way  through  thefe,  and 
be  difcharged  outwardly  : Or,  if  the  adhe- 
fion fhould  have  been  to  the  diaphragm, 

the 
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the  pus  may  penetrate  through  this,  and 
into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  or  of  the 
lungs  ; and,  through  the  latter  may  be  dif- 
charged  by  coughing.  When  the  abfcefs 
of  the  liver  is  feated  on  its  concave  part, 
then,  in  confequence  of  adhefions,  the  pus 
may  be  difcharged  into  the  ftomach  or  the 
inteftines ; and  into  thefe  laid,  either  di- 
rectly, or  by  the  intervention  of  the  biiia* 
ry  duCts. 

422.  The  prognoflics  in  this  difeafe  are 
eftablifhed  upon  the  general  principles  rela- 
ting to  inflammation,  upon  the  particular 
circumftances  of  the  liver,  and  upon  the 
particular  (late  of  its  inflammation. 

The  cure  of  this  difeafe  mull  proceed 
Upon  the  general  plan  ; by  bleeding,  moie 
or  lefs,  according  to  the  urgency  of  pain 
and  pyrexia;  by  the  application  of  blit- 
ters •;  by  fomentations  ot  the  external  puts 
in  the  ufual  manner,  and  of  the  imeriKu 
parts  by  frequent  emollient  glyfters  ; by 
frequently  opening  the  belly  by  means  of 

JL  e 4 gentle 
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gentle  laxatives,  and  by  diluent  and  refri- 
gerant remedies. 

423.  Although,  in  many  cafes,  the  chro- 
nic hepatitis  does  not  clearly  difcover  itfelf ; 
yet,  upon  many  occafions,  it  may  perhaps 
be  difcovered,  or  at  lead;  fufpeded,  from 
thole  caufes  which  m?ghr  affedt  the  liver 
(316.)  having  been  applied  ; from  fome 
fulnefs  and  fome  tenfenefs  of  weight  in  the 
right  hypochondrium  ; from  fome  Ihoo  g 
pains  at  times  felt  in  that  region;  from 
fome  uneafinefs  or  pain  felt  upon  preflure 
in  that  part  ; from  fome  uneafinefs  from 
lying  upon  the  left  fide  ; and  laftly,  from 
lome  degree  of  pyrexia,  combined  with 
more  or  fewer  of  thefe  fymptoms. 

When  from  fome  of  thefe  circumftances 
a chronic  inflammation  is  to  be  fufpedted, 
it  is  to  be  treated  by  the  fame  remedies  as 
in  the  laft  paragraph,  employed  more  or 
jefs,  as  the  degree  of  the  feveral  fymptoms 
fhall  more  diftindtly  indicate. 


424  When  from  either  kind  of  inflam- 
mation a fuppuration  of  the  liver  has  been 
formed,  and  the  abfcefs  points  outwardly, 
the  part  mull  be  opened,  the  pus  evacuated, 
and  the  ulcer  healed,  according  to  the  ordi- 
nary rules  for  cleanfing  and  healing  fuch 
abfeefles  and  ulcers. 

425.  I might  here  confider  the  Splenitis, 
or  inflammation  of  the  fpleen  ; but  it  does 
not  feem  neceflary,  becaufe  the  difeafe  very 
feldom  occurs.  When  it  does,  it  may  be 
readily  known  by  the  character  given  in 
our  Nofology  j and  its  various  termination, 
as  well  as  the  practice  which  it  requires, 
may  be  underflood  from  what  has  been  al- 
ready  laid  with  refpeft  to  the  inflamma- 
tions of  the*-'  ’ er  abdominal  vifcera. 
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OF  THE 


I 


NEPHRITIS, 


INFLAMMATION  of  the  KIDNEYS* 

426.  nrms  difeafe,  like  other  internal 
A inflammations*  is  always  attend- 
ed with  pyrexia  ; and  is  efpecially  known 
from  the  region  of  the  kidney  being  af- 
fefted  by  pain,  commonly  obtufe,  fome- 
times  pungent.  This  pain  is  not  increafed 
by  the  motion  of  the  trunk  of  the  body,  fo 
much  as  a pain  of  the  rheumatic  kind  af- 
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feeding  the  fame  region.  The  pain  of  the 
nephritis  may  be  often  diftinguifhed  by  its 
fhooting  along  the  courfe  of  the  ureter; 
and  is  frequently  attended  with  a drawing 
up  of  the  tefticle,  and  with  a numbnefs  of 
the  limb  on  the  fide  affedted  ; although,  in- 
deed, thefe  fymptoms  moft  commonly  ac- 
company the  inflammation  arifing  from  a 
calculus  in  the  kidney  or  in  the  ureter. 
The  nephritis  is  almoft  conftantly  attended 
with  frequent  vomiting,  and  often  with 
coftivenefs  and  colic  pains.  Ulually  the 
ftate  of  the  urine  is  changed  ; it  is  moft 
commonly  of  a deep  red  colour,  is  voided 
frequently,  and  in  fmall  quantity  at  a time. 
In  more  violent  cafes,  the  urine  is  fome- 
times  colourlefs. 

427.  The  remote  caufes  of  this  difeale 
may  be  various,  as  external  contuiion  ; vio- 
lent or  long  continued  riding;  drains  or 
the  mufcles  of  the  back  incumbent  on  th^ 
kidneys  ; various  acrids  in  the  couile  of  the 
circulation  conveyed  to  the  kidneys  ; and 

perhaps 
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perhaps  fomc  other  internal  caufes  not  yet 
well  known.  The  mofl  frequent  is  that  of 
calculous  matter  obflrudting  the  tubuli  uri- 
niferi,  or  calculi  formed  in  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidneys,  and  either  flicking  there,  or  fall- 
ing into  the  ureter. 

428.  The  various  event  of  this  difeafe 
may  be  underflood  from  what  has  been 
delivered  on  the  fubjedt  of  other  inflamma- 
tions. 

429.  Writers,  in  treating  of  the  cure  of 
nephritis,  have  commonly  at  the  fame  time 
treated  of  the  cure  of  the  Calculus  Renalis  : 
But,  though  this  may  often  produce  ne- 
phritis, it  is  to  be  confidered  as  a diflindt 
and  feparate  difeafe  ; and  what  I have  to 
offer  as  to  the  mode  of  treating  it,  mufl  be 
referved  to  its  proper  place.  Here  I flial I 
treat  only  of  the  cure  of  the  Nephritis  Ve- 
ra or  Idiopathica. 


430.  The  cure  of  this  proceeds  upon  the 

general 
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general  plan,  by  bleeding,  external  fomen- 
tation, frequent  emollient  glyfters,  anti- 
phlogiftic  purgatives,  and  the  free  ufe  or 
mild  and  demulcent  liquids  *.  The  appli- 
cation of  blifters  is  hardly  admiffible  ; or, 
at  leaft,  will  require  great  care,  to  avoid  a- 
ny  confiderable  abforption  of  the  canthari- 
des  t* 

43  «• 


* Thefe  have  all  been  enumerated  in  fome  of  the 
preceding  notes. 

f This  is  a very  neceflary  caution.  Blifters  gene- 
rally afieft  the  urinary  organs  and  veflels,  occafioning 
much  irritation,  and  confequently  increafing  the  in- 
flammation. 


As  the  Author  is  rather  fhort  in  his  directions  ior 
the  cure  of  this  very  troublefome  inflammation,  it  may 
bs  proper  to  add  fome  particular  directions  for  regula- 
ting  our  practice  in  thele  cafes. 


An  ulcer  in  the  kidneys  is  extremely  difficult  to 
ieal ; we  ought  therefore  always  to  attempt  the  cure  or 
lephritis  by  refolution.  The  general  remedies  for  an- 
gering this  intention  have  been  frequently  enumera- 
° ted. 
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431.  The  Cy (litis,  or  inflammation  of 
the  bladder,  is  feldom  a primary  difeafe  ; 

and 


ted,  efpecially  in  the  notes  on  Art.  130.  and  131.  The 
particular  remedies  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  dif- 
eafe are  demulcent  drinks  of  the  fofteft  nature,  and  fuch 
as  are  leaft  apt  to  irritate  the  parts  ; as  lint  feed  tea,  de- 
coction of  marfh  mallows,  &x.  Nitre  has  been  recom- 
mended among  the  general  antiphlogistic  remedies  j 
but,  in  nephritis,  its  ufe  is  doubtful,  on  account  of  its 
palling  quickly  by  the  kidneys,  and  irritating  them. 

A difficulty  of  making  water  is  one  of  the  fymptoms 
of  this  dii'eaie,  and  iome  practitioners  recommend  heat- 
ing diuretics.  This  practice,  however,  is  extremely 
hurtful,  and  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided,  becaufe 
thefe  warm  medicines,  as  turpentines,  balfams,  &c.  al- 
ways increafe  the  irritation,  efpecially  in  the  urinary 
pafiages. 

As  the  colon  preffes  immediately  on  the  kidneys, 
efpecially  on  the  right  one,  we  fhould  be  peculiarly  care- 
ful to  keep  it  empty,  which  is  belt  done  by  glyfters.  Be- 
fide  the  ufe  of  glyfters  in  evacuating  the  contents  of 
the  colon,  they  aCl  as  a fomentation  to  the  inflamed 
part ; we  ought  therefore,  in  thefe  cafes,  to  prefcribe 
them  larger  than  ufual,  and  repeat  them  often.  They 

ought 
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and  therefore  is  not  to  be  treated  of  here. 
The  treatment  of  it,  fo  far  as  neceflary  to 

be 

ought  to  be  extremely  emollient,  and  void  of  every  in* 
gredient  that  is  any  way  Simulating.  A quart  of  thin 
barley-water  or  lint-feed  tea  anfwers  the  purpofe  as 
completely  as  any  of  the  more  compound  emollient 
glyfters  of  the  Pharmacopoeias. 

With  refpect  to  diet  and  regimen,  we  may  obferve 
that  lenient  nourifhment  is  highly  proper  ; for  every 
thing  acrid  naturally  forces  itielf  off  by  the  urine,  and 
confequently  increaies  the  irritation.  A total  abfti- 
nence  from  food  is  by  no  means  advifeable,  becaufe, 
from  abftinence,  little  urine  is  fecreted,  and  the  imaller 
the  quantity  fecreted  it  is  generally  the  more  acrid, 
and  confequently  noxious. 

The  patient  ought  to  be  made  to  fit  up  as  much  as 
poffible  Warm  foft  beds,  which  are  always  improper  in 
all  inflammatory  difeafes,  are  peculiarly  hurtful  in  ne- 
phritis, efpecially  if  the  patient  lies  on  his  back  ; for  in 
this  pofition  the  kidneys  are  kept  very  warm,  and  are 
at  the  fame  time  preffed  by  the  fuperincuinbent  weight 
of  the  abdominal  vifcera,  all  which  will  contribute  to 
increafe  the  inflammation.  Although  lying  much  in 
bed  be  difapproved,  the  patient  ought  by  no  means  to 
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be  explained,  may  be  readily  underftood 
from  what  has  been  already  delivered. 

432.  Of  the  vifceral  inflammations,  there 
remains  to  be  confidered  the  inflammation 
of  the  uterus  : But  I omit  it  here,  beeaufe 
the  confideration  of  it  cannot  be  feparated 
from  that  of  the  difeafes  of  child-bearing 
women. 

be  over  fatigued  with  fitting  too  long.  The  room 
fhould  be  moderately  cool,  and  the  bed  fpringy,  but 
not  foft. 

In  addition  to  what  was  faid  above  refpefting  blis- 
ters in  this  difeafe,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  obferve,  that 
other  veficants  befides  cantharides  may  be  ufed,  fuch 
as  multard  poultices,  commonly  called  finapifms,  a 
poultice  of  the  frefh  leaves  of  the  ranunculus  acris,  and 
other  acrid  plants. 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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